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This book contains a brief history of Marwar and its 
illustrious rulers. In the appendices are given those articles, 
which were published in various research journals or read at 
the various conferences held from time to time at different 
places. 

The information as to when and where these articles were 
published or read is also given in the beginning of each of the 
articles. Some of these articles are, truly speaking, reproduc¬ 
tion of the original correspondence, which passed bet leen 
the Rathor rulers and their officials or contemporary rulers. 
They throw new light not only on the history of Marwar, but 
also on the history of India. 

Some of these articles have been appreciated by eminent 
scholars like Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Sir Jadunath Sarkar, etc. 
and some of them requested me to publish them in a book form 
for the easy access to the scholars. 

In compliance to their wishes I have compiled this volume 
and the references to the articles at their proper places in the 
biief history will, I trust, prove useful to the scholars interes¬ 
ted in the Rajput history. 

As the articles were published in different journals and 
in the proceedings of the various conferences at different dates, 
so the spelling of proper names vary at places. Further owing 
to the absence of the letter S, Sh is used for both and q 

1 hope the readers will kindly excuse the author for the 
long, errata which is due to unavoidable circumstances. 

Further I may add that though this volume was sent for 
publication in 1940 A. D., yet the press took an unexpected 
long time in its printing. 


Archaeological Department 
Jodhpur. 

4th June, 1943. 
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FOREWORD, 
by 


Bada Maharaj-Kumar Shri Hanwant Singhji Sahib 
Heir Apparent of Jodhpur. 


THE PALACE 


JODHPUR, 
RAJ PUT AN A. 


Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Bisheshwar Nath Reu has 
already published “the History of the Rashtrakutas” and 
“the History of Marwar”. The former work traces the 
History of the Rashtrakutas (Rathors) from the earliest 
times to the migration of Rao Sihaji to Marwar, while the 
latter, apart from the brief history of the early ruling 
dynasties of Marwar, deals with the history of the Rathors 
from Rao Sihaji up to the present time. 

This volume entitled “Glories of Marwar and the Glorious 
Rathors” is Mr. Reu’s latest production and in addition to a 
brief history of Marwar contains a number of his articles, 
based on original researches, which the author has read at 
various historical conferences from time to time. 

Mr. Reu has done a great service to the State by his 
exhaustive and patient labour in the field of historical 
research and we owe him a deep debt of gratitude. 

“Histories make men wise”-and I hope that this book will 
be read widely, not only for its own absorbing interest, but 
for the knowledge which it contains. The story of Marwar 
IS full of romance—tales of gloomy failure and of glittering 
success. 

^ It is by a study of these events that we can acquire much 
wisdom—and perhaps even inspiration—to help guide us in 
the planning of an ever more prosperous and happy future for 
our beloved Homeland. 

inf ^ therefore commend this book to all those who are 
interested in Marwar—its Past—its Present and its Future. 


12th May, 1943. 


HANWANT SINGH. 
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GLORIES OF MARWAR 

AND THE 

GLORIOUS RATHORS 

The Western part of Rajputana, the land of the Rajputs* 

Marwar (App.A. I,pp. 1 -15), no w known as Mai’war, 

is bounded on the north by Bikaner, on the 
north-east by Shaikhawati (Jaipur), on the east by Jaipur, 
Kishangarh and Ajmer, on the south-east by Ajmer, Merwara 
and Udaipur (Mewar), on the south by Sirohi and Palanpur, 
on the south-west by the Rann of Cutch, on the west by 
, Thar-Parkar and Sindh and on the north-west by Jaisalmer. 

It lies between latitude 24'36' and 27'42' N. and longitude 
70'6' and 75'24' E. Its greatest length from north-east to 
south-west is 320 miles and the breadth from north to south 
is 170 miles and it covers an area of 36,071 sq. miles. 

It is not only the largest state in Rajputana in point of 
size, but of all the other states in India excepting Hyderabad 
(Deccan), Kashmir and Kelat (Baluchistan). , 

According to ‘Ramayana,’ a Hindu epic, Rama, while on 
his way to invade Lanka (Ceylon) threw his arrow on this 
part of the land which was then submerged under the sea. 
This arrow was drawn to threaten the sea god for passage 
and due to the upheavels (caused by it) this land emerged out 
of water and was blessed by Rama. Prom this narrative we 
can infer that owing to the natural forces, the sea receded 
from this part of the land, and the Aryans began to migrate 
to this part of the country. 

At the time of ‘Mahabharata,’ (the Great War fought 
between Pandavas and Kauravas), the northern part of 
Marwar, together with the territory comprising the present 
Bikaner State, was known as Jangal, and was under the 
su zera i^y^f Kauravas, 

\ Appendix D. 4., pp. 235-240." ~ ------- 
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rAthoe, rulers of marwar 


ill 


844 A. D., it is learnt that the village Siva (of Didwana Dist.) 
was at that time included in the Gurjar Province. Bhinmal, 
a district town of Marwar, was also for some time the 
capital of Gujrat. 


In 628 A. D. when Brahmagupta, a resident of Bhinmal, 

^ wrote his famous book on astronomy called 

lavaras. ‘Brahmasphutasiddhanta’, Chavara Vya- 

ghramukh ruled over the town. The famous Sanskrit poet 
Magh of Bhinmal, who wrote the well-known poem 
‘Shishupalavadha,’ wi'ites in his family narrative that his 
grandfather was the minister of king Varmalat. From 
an inscription of Varmalat, dated 625 A. D„, found at Vasant- 
garh, (in Sirohi State), it is found that there is a difference 
of only three years between the composition of ‘Brahmasphuta 
Siddhanta’ and this inscription, hence Varmalat was either 
the father of Vyaghramukh, or it was his own second name. 
This leads us to the belief that after Gurjaras, the Southern 
part of Marwar passed to the Chavaras. But in the reign of 
Khalifa Hasham, the armies of Junaid—the governor of Sindh, 
invaded cei'tain parts of Marwar, before the year 739 A. D. 
This invasion weakened the power of the Chavaras, and soon 
after their kingdom was conquered by Parihars. 

From the inscriptions of Parihars found in Marwar, it is 
learnt that the sons of Parihar Harishchand* 

I* 1 n A i*R 

ra conquered Mandor about 613 A. D. and his 
great-grandson Nagbhat established his capital at Merta. 


Jinasen, a Jain writer, who wrote ‘Harivamsha Purana’ 
in 783 A. D. gives the name of the ruler of the Western 
part of Marwar as Parihar Vatsaraj. His (Vatsaraj’s) son 
Nagabhat I, who is said to have built the ghats (steps) at 
Fushakar, shifted his capital from Bhinmal to Kanauj in 
about 815 A. D. These Parihars ruled at Mapdor up to 
t^ohan*. about 1143 A. D. when Chauhan Rayapal 

of Nadole took possession of it, as is evident from the 
fragmentary inscription of Sahajpal found at Map^or, 


PRE- RATHOR RULERS OF MARWAR. 

For some time Paramars also ruled at Jalore ( App. C 2, 
pp. 208-210) as well as at Rol (in Nagaur District). 

It is learnt from an inscription, dated iOI3 A. D., found at 
Pokaran, that at that time it was under the rule of the Paraniars 
while another inscription of a somewhat earlier period gives 
the names of its Guhil rulers. 

Solanki Mularaj subdued the Paramars of Sanchore before 
the year 994 A. D. and Solanki Bhimadeva I 
soiankis subjugated the Chauhans of Nadole in 

about 1021 A. D. The Sambhar inscription (App. C. 5, 
pp.217-221) of Solanki Jayasiriiha, who ruled between 1093 and 
1142 A.D,, also goes to show that he was the ruler of Sambhar. 

An inscription of Solanki Kumarapal, datad 1153 A.D., found 
at Pali, shows that at that time the town of Pali was under his 
sway and that his feudatory Baharadev ruled at the place. 




Nagvamshitj 


We also learn from the inscription (App. C. 4, pp. 215-216) 
of 1178 A. D. found at Kiradu that Chauhan Madanabrahma- 
dev, a feudatory of Solanki Bhimadev II ruled there at that 
time. 

For some time Desuri also remained under these Solanki 
rulers. 

The chronicles show that Nagvariishis also ruled at Man* 
dor and Nagaur, and it is believed that the 
word ‘Nag’ found in the names of the 
places, such as Nagkund, Nagadari, Nagaur and Nagana 
also supports the above fact. ^ 

In a similar way the rule of the Jdhiyas (Yaudheyas)Dahi- 
yas, and Gaur Rajputs over the parts of Mar- 
war is also substantiated. Johiyas ruled over 
its Northern-most part adjoining Bikaner 
ruled near Parbatsar. Both of them were 
the Chauhans. Gaurs ruled in Godwad 
and Gdravati (Maroth), which seem to bear these names after 
them. 

It has already been mentioned that in about 1395 A.D. the 

Mas, Ravihars & indas, a brauch of Parihars, finding them- 

Rathors selves unable to defend the fort of Mandor, 

from the onslaughts of the Mohamedans 
gave it over to Rathdr Rao Chiinda in dowry. These Rathors 


Johiyas, Daliiyas and 
Gaufs 


while Dahiyas 
feudatories of 


MIN/Sr/f^ 



GLORIES OF MARWAR AND THE GLORIOUS RATHORS. 
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Four names of the first branch and fourteen names oi 

Bashtrakuta^of other s^^ond branch of the Rattas (Rashtrakutas), 
places li^ho ruled at Saundatti (Kuntal in the 

Belgaum Dist.), from 875 A.D. to 1229 A.D., four names of the 
early Rashtrakutas of Hastikundi (Hathundi, Jodhpur State), 
who ruled from 893 A.D. to 997 A. D. and four names of the 
Rathors of Dhanop ( Shahpura, Rajputana), who ruled there 
about 1006 A. D. are also found in their records besides the 
short account given above. 


Further some more grants of the Rashtrakutas are found, 
of which the first is of Abhimanyu, who flourished in the 
sixth century A. D. at Manpur (perhaps in Malwa). The 
second and the third of 63 1 and 709 A. D. respectively, from 
Multai(Betul district in C. P.), the fourth an inscription, 
dated 861 A. D. from the Bhopal State, while the fifth from 
Bodhagaya. All these are clear evidences that these 
miscellaneous Rashtrakuta rulers ruled at these places as well. 

Let us now turn to the Gahadavals of Kanauj, who in our 
GahadavaisofKamuj. Considered opinion, is only a branch 
of the Rashtrakutas ( App. A. 5, 6, and 7, 
pp. 37-53) and who appear to have assumed this surname 
on account of their connection with Gadhipur (Kanauj). The 
Rathor rulers of Jodhpur, the premier State among all the 
States held by Rathors, consider themselves to be the descendants 
of Jayachandra, the v/ell-known king of Kanauj. The learned 
author of ‘Ain-e-Akbari’, also supports this fact, and we too 
have dwelt on this point at length in our “History of the Rash¬ 
trakutas (Rathors)’ and have discussed there from every point 
of view that the Rashtrakutas-of Badayun, of the Lakhanapal 
inscription (of about 1201 A. D.), belonged to the younger 
branch of Chandra, who first ruled at Badayun and then con¬ 
quered Kanauj. His eldest son Madanapal became king of 
Kanauj while his younger son Vigrahapal or his des¬ 
cendants got Badayun in ‘Jagir’. The members of the Badayun 
family continued to be called as Rashtrakutas, while those of 
the Kanauj family, in course of time, came to be known as 
Gahadavals, after their association with Gadhipur (Kanauj ) 
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RAO SALKHA TO RAO CHUNDA 


Xlll 


ft. 


(9) Rao Salkha 


Salkha, the third son ot Rao Tida, was given a 
village in Jagir by his eldest brother 
Rao Kanhadadev, which afterwards 
came to be known as Salkhavasani. When the Moham- 
edans deprived his eldest brother of his territories, 
Rao Salkha seized a part of Mahewa and established his rule 
there. He resided at Bhiradkot, and after defeating the Chau- 
hans plunderd Bhinmal. He was killed in a surprise attack by 
the Mohamedans in or about 1374 A. D. 


He had four sons, Mallinathi, Jaitmal, Biram and Shobhit. 


Rao Biram who was the third son of Rao Salkha 

10 RaoBirMn Kher or Bhiradkot in‘Jagir’. But by 

(lo)RaoBiram helping JohiyaDala he incurred the dis¬ 

pleasure of his eldest brother Raval Mallinath, and was forced 
to migrate to Johiyavati, by way of Setrava, Chuntisara and 
Janglu, where he was killed in 1383 A. D. while fighting 
against the Johiyas. 

Rao Chunda, the second son of Rao Biram, was only 
six years old at his father’s death. He was 
( 11 ) Rao chuij(ja. village Salori in ‘Jagir’ by his uncle 

Mallinath. In course of time he gathered a band of trusted 
warriors around him and received Mandor in dowry in 1395 
A. D. from the indas (a branch of the Parihars), who were not 
strong enough to hold it (Mandor) against the Mohamedans. 


Owing to the decline of the Tughlaq dynasty at Delhi, he 
(R&o Chunda) soon gathered enough strength and defended 
the fort of Mandor fully well, at the time of an attack by 
Zafar Khan, the governor of Gujrat, in 1396 A.D. He also 
killed Kotecha Rathor Bhan, inflicted a crushing defeat 
on Khakhar, in 1399 A. D., and annexed Nagaur. 

He also subdued Khatu, Di^wana, Sambhar and Ajmer, all 
of which were then under the Mohainedan rule, and wrested 
Na^ole also from the Chauhans. 

1. (11) Rav»l Mallinath, on the death of Rao Salkha his father, went to live with bis uncle 
Rao Kanharadev, but when on Rao Kanhavadev’s death, he was succeeded by Rao TribhuvanasI, 
Rival Mallinath took possession of the town of Khep with the help of the Mohamedan army. 
He was a brave warrior. Once ha defeated thirteen divisions of the Mohamedan army, 
which attacked him. He died in 1399 A. D, and was succeeded by his oldest son Jagamal, 
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In 1408 A. D. Shamsakhan, with the help of his brother 
Muzaffar Shah I of Gujrat, took Nagaur and Rao Chunda 
was obliged to return to Man^or, but after the death of 
Shamsakhan he re-captured it in I42i A. D. from his son 
Firozkhan. 


In 1411 A. D. he took Phalodi from his own brother 
Jai Singh, who had ignored to respond to his request for help 
at the time of his invading Didwana and Sambhar. 


When Rao Chunda was busy conquering one district after 
another, the combined armies of the Bhatis and the Sankhalas 
aided by Salim, the governor of Multan, invaded Nagaur and 
there Rao Chunda was treacherously murdered by them in 
1424 A. D. at the age of fortysix. 

It was Rao Chunda who in fact established the Rathor 
rule in Marwar on a firm footings There is a saying common 
in this land which runs “nT5tm n? % gfw ?:r i. e. the descen¬ 
dants of Mallinath dwell in hamlets while those of Biram live 
in forts. 


According to the wish of Rao Chunda, his sixth son 
Rao Kanha succeeded him. He slew the 
( 12 ) EaoKanha. rebellious Puuapal Sankhala of Jangalu and 

annexed his territory to his own. But on the other hand 
Nagaur again went out of his hands and was taken possession 
of by Khanzada Piroz, the son of Shamsakhan. 


He died after a short reign of eleven months only. 

His elder brother Rao Satta, second son of 
(1 ao Satta. Chupda, succeeded him, but was over¬ 

thrown in 1427 A. D. by his elder brother Rao Ranamal. 


Rao Ranamal was the eldest son of Rao Chunda, who 
had waived his rights to the throne in favour 
(14) Bao Rauamai. brother Rho Khuha to carry out the 

wish of his father. He left his native abode in 1408 A. D. 
and proceeded towards Mewar by the way of Jojawar and 
Dhanla. On his reaching there Maharhna Lakha received 
him with honour and bestowed a ‘Jagir’ on him for his 
maintenance. Soon afterwards Rao Ranamal led the army of 
the Maharana and brought Ajmer under the sway of the 
M6war ruler. 


RAO RANAMAL. 


XV 



^ At the request of Rajakumar Chunda, the eldest son of 
aharana Lakha, he married his sister Hansabai to the 
Maharana on condition that the latter’s son, if she gave birth 
to any, was to succeed to the throne of Mewar. 


As this condition was also agreed on by Rajakumar 
Chunda, so on the death of Maharana Lakha, in about 1420 
A. D., Maharana Mokal, the son born of Hansabai, ascended 
the throne of Mewar, at the age of about ten years only. 

During the minority of Maharana Mokal, the administra¬ 
tion of Mewar was first entrusted to Ravat Chunda, but 
Hansabai very soon discovered that he was not to be relied 
upon, so she handed it over to her brother Ranamal, who 
managed the affairs of Mewar during the minority of the 
Maharana and Ravat Chunda then proceeded to Mandu 
(App. B. 20, pp. 183-184). - 


Ranamal avenged the death.of his father by having Salim 
killed and the Bhatis punished. He wrested Nadole from the 
Sonagaras, Jaitaran from the Sindhals and Sbjat from the 
Huls and appointed his elder son Akhairaj governor of the last 
named town. 



In 1427 A. D. his own brother Ranadhir, persuaded him 
to take possession of Mandor on the grounds that he (Ranamal) 
had waived his right to the throne in favour of Rao Kanlia only 
and in case of the latter failing to leave any male issue after 
him he himself and not Rao Satta was the only rightful claim¬ 
ant to the throne of Mandor. This argument convinced him 
and he invaded Mandor with the help of the Mewar army and 
un-seated Satta. He also helped Maharana Mokal, in his 
invasions of Nagaur, Jalore, Saihbhar, Jahazpur etc. as 
well as in his battle against Mohammad (the son of Ahmadshah 
of Gujrat). 


Thereafter he went on a pilgrimage to the holy Ganges 
and Gaya. He ruled over Mandor, Pali, Sojat, Jaitaran and 
Nadole, and also inflicted defeat on Hasanakhan of Jalore„ 


In 1433 A. D. two of the conspirators of Mewar were 
successful in assasinating Maharana Mokal and as his heir 
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3 ha was then only 6 years of age, Rao Ranamal wasag; 
to guide the destinies of Mewar. Soon reaching the: 
ind after overcoming great many difficulties he brought all 
the affairs to a settled condition. As Mahamud Khiljl I, the 
Sultan of Mandu has given refuge to one of assassins of Mokal, 
at the hint of Ravat Chunda, Ranamal attacked him in 1437 
A, D. and gave him a crushing defeat. He also successfully 
led the armies of Mewar against Sarangpur (MalwaJ, 
Nagaur, Gagaraun, Narana (Jaipur) and Ajmer. But in 
spite of all these services, rendered by him, this saviour 
of Mewar was treacherously murdered, while asleep in 1438 
A. D., by the evil doers of Mewar (App. B. 20, pp. 184-185). 



When this dreadful news of the tragic end of Rao Ranamal 
reached his second son Rao Jodha, he 
( 16 ) Rao Jodha immediately quitted Chittorfor Marwar with 

all his retinue. But Ravat Chunda, the uncle of Maharana 
Kumbha, -started on his pursuit with the Mewar army. In 
the pitched battles fought in the way between the pursuers 
and the pursued, Rao J5dha lost almost all of his seven hund¬ 
red brave Rajputs, but he himself was fortunate enough to 
escape death and reach Marwar with only seven warriors. 
Thereafter he went to Kahuni (in Jangalu) by way of Sojat 
and Mandor and began to enlist men and gather material. 

In the meantime Ravat Chunda, the commander of the 
Mewar army, occupied Mandor and Sojat, and posted his 
garrisons at strategic points. However, in fifteen years’ time, 
Rao Jodha was able to collect sufficient men and money and 
then drove away the intruders and re-captured Map^or, his 
ancestral-capital, in 1453 A. D. 


As it was due to his efforts only that the throne of Mandor 
was again taken possession of, so his elder brother Akhairaj 
renounced his claim for it and acknowledged his supremacy. 
After getting a firm footing at Mandor, Rao Jodha captured 
Sojat and presented the‘Jagir’of Bagri to his elder brother. 
When in course of time he felt himself strong enough to 
avenge his father’s tragic death, he attacked Chittbr, set fire 
to the gate of this world famous fort, and plundered Mewir, 
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This invasion of Rao Jodha compelled the Maharana to 
launch a counter invasion of Marwar. But when both the 
armies of Mewar and Marwar came face to face at Na^ole 
(in Go^wad district), Maharana Kumbha, who was then 
apprehensive of an invasion by the Sultan of Malwa, negotiated 
a treaty with Rao Jodha, and fixed the boundaries of Mewar 
and Marwar. 

After this settlement, Rao Jodha performed his coronation 
ceremony in 1458 A. D. at Mandor. In the following year, on 
May 12th, 1459 A.D,,he laid the foundation of a new fort and also 
laid out a new city some six miles to the south of Mandor and 
named it Jodhpur after his own name. 

At his command, his sons Barsingh and Duda annexed 
Merta as well as its 360 villages in 1461 A. D., which were at 
that time under the rule of the Mohamedan governor of 
Ajmer. 

He proceeded on a pilgrimage to Gaya and persuaded King 
Husainshah of Jaunpur to repeal the tax levied on the pilgrims 
there. He also visited Kashi, the sacred place •of pilgrimage 
for the Hindus. 

In 1465 A. D. his fifth son Bika went towards Jangalu 
and by and by carved out a new state for himself which is now 
known as Bikaner. 

In 1466 A. D. Rao Jodha annexed Chhapar-Dronpur, but 
returned it back to Megha on his submission. The following 
year he seized Nagaur and Fatankhan, the then ruler of the 
place, was obliged to flee away towards Jhunjhanu. 

In 1468 Maharana Udayasingh, after killing his own father 
Maharana Kumbha, usurped the throne of Mewar, and gave 
Ajmer and Sambhar to Rao Jodha as a bribe to keep the latter 
aloof from meddling in the interfial affairs of Mewar. 

In 1474 A. D. RSo J6dha re-took Chhapar-Droppur because 
Bairasal, the son of Megha, was thought incompetent to keep a 
proper control over his province, 
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,,, again invaded Fatankhan and razed Fatehpur to t 

^^ound. He also defeated the combined foi-ces of King 
Behalol of Delhi and Husainshah of Jaunpur, vi^hich were sent 
to aid Bairsal and his younger brother Narbad against him. 
He soon crushed the bands of the freebooters, who roamed 
under the leadership of Usmankhan of Jalore and Raval 
Lakha of Sirohi, 



In 1486 he repulsed the invading army of RajaChandrasen 
of Amber at the battle of Sambhar. 

The following year he helped his son BIka in avenging the 
death of his (Bika’s) uncle Kandhal in an expedition against 
Sarangakhan of Hissar. On his return from this expedition 
Rao Jodha acknowledged Bika as an independent ruler of 
Bikaner and gave him a promise of sending him all the 
paraphernalia of royalty. 

In the same year his army defeated Raval Devidas of 
Jaisalmer and re-occupied Shiv. 


He died in. 1489 A. D. after bringing Mandor, (Jodhpur), 
Merta, Phalodi, Pokaran, Mahewa, Bhadrajun,"Sojat, some 
portion of Godwad, Jaitaran, Shiv, Siwana, Sambhar, Ajmer 
and a large part of Nagaur under his rule. Bikaner and 
Chhapar-Dronpur were in the possession of his sons Bika and 
Bida respectively. Thus the boundary of their combined 
territories extended from the Aravalli in the south to Hissar 
in the north, and in the west it touched the borders of the 
Jaisalmer State. 


As Nimba, his eldest son, died in his own life time and his 
second son Joga was considered unfit to occupy the throne, his 
third son Rao Satal succeeded him. 


( 16 ) 


He (Rao Satal) received the province of Kundal, situated 
near Phalodi, as a gift from Bh^i Devidas 
ao Satal father-in-Iaw. 


He died of wounds in 1492 A. D. after routing the army of 
Mallukhan (Malik Yusuf), the governor of Ajmer, at the 
battle of Kosana, 
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Rao Satal intended to adopt Nara, the third son of 
(i7)RaoSQ a Suja, his younger brother, but Suja on his 

part satisfied Nara with the grant of the 
‘Jagir’ of Phalodi and himself ascended the gaddi. 


But Nara was murdered by the Pokarana Rathors with the 
assistance of the Rathors of Bahadmer. To avenge his death 
Rao Suja invaded the territories of both the miscreants and 
plundered Bahadmer, Kotara, etc. 


In the meantime Rao Bika, who was given a promise by 
Rao Jodha ofhaving the paraphernalia of Royalty, recognising 
his independence, instigated by Barjang (sonof Rathor Bhim), 
invaded Marwar, but the nobles affected a compromise between 
the two brothers before any blood was shed on either side, and 
Bika returned to his capital with the promised articles of 
Royalty. 


At Rao Suja’s command, his son Shekha subdued the 
Sindhals of Raipur, and also forced the Sindhals of Chanod to 
acknowledge his suzerainty. 


Rao Suja breathed his last in 1515 A,. D. at the age of 76 
years. 

Rao Suja had promised his eldest son Rajakumar Bagha, 
while the latter was on his death-bed, to name (Bagha’s) eldest 
son Biram as the heir-apparent to the throne. But when the 
time for the installation ceremony approached the nobles, 
assembled at the fort to witness the ceremony, got displeased 
on a trifling matter and leagued against him (Biram), and 
calling Ganga, his younger brother, from Mewar (who had 
gone to assist Maharana Sanga against the Sultan of Gujrat 
about the idar affairs) duly installed him on the throne of 
Marwar. 


In 1517 A. D. Rao Ganga went to help the Maharana 
(18) Rao Ganga ^ second time against Muzaffarshah II of 
Gujrat, and in 1520 A. D. he also led a 
contingent of 7,COO horse to help Maharana Sanga in driving 
away Nizamulmulk (Mubarizulmulk), and seated Rao Rayamal 
on the gaddi of idar once more. 
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In 1527 A. D. he sent a force of 4,000 warriors to 
assist Maharana Sanga in meeting Emperor Babar in the 
battle. (App. B. 20, pp. 185). 




In 1529 A. D. Shekha, the uncle of Rao Ganga, invaded 
Jodhpur with the help of Daulatkhan, the ruler of Nagaur, but 
in the battle fought near Sevaki, Shekha was killed and Daulat¬ 
khan was forced to leave the field. 


There after he resumed S5jat from his elder brother Biram, 
who at the time was creating unrest against him in the country 
and gave him the village of Bala for his maintenance. 

He died in 1532 by accidentally falling through a window 
where he was sitting to enjoy the cool breeze. 

Rao Maldev, his eldest son, succeeded him. At the 
time of his accession to the throne, only the 
(19) Rao MBideo districts of Jodhpur and Sojat were under his 
sway, but soon afterwards he subdued the Sindhals of Bhadrajun 
and Raipur. 


When Sultan Bahadur Shah of Gujrat invaded Mewar in 
1532 A. D., he sent his Rafhor contingent to render help to 
Maharana Vikramaditya. 


In 1534 A.D. when Daulatkhanof Nagaur attacked Biramdev, 
the grandson of Rao Jodha, in order to annex Merta, then 
Rao Maldev seized Nagaur and drove the Khan away towards 
Ajmer. 


In the following year Biramdev defeated Shamsher- 
ul-mulk, the representative of the Sultan of Gujrat and cap¬ 
tured Ajmer. When this news reached Rao Maldev, he asked 
Biramdev to hand it (Ajmer) over to him, as he (Biramdev) 
would not be strong enough to bold it against the army of 
Gujrat. But Biramdev refused to agree to it, consequently Rao 
Maldev took over Merta and Biram had to retire to Ajmer. 


As Rao Maldev favoured Sahasa, the grandson of Barsingh, 
by the bestowal of the Jagir of Rian on him, Biram got jealous 
of him and once attacking Rian killed him on the field. This 
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enraged RaoMaldev to such an extent that he at once despatch¬ 
ed his generals Jaita and Ktinpa against him, who soon captu¬ 
red Ajmer. Biramdev had to remain a fugitive for some 
days and was everywhere pursued by the warriors of Rao 
Maldev and driven away, till at last he took refuge silt the 
court of Shershah at Delhi. 

Rao Maldev conquered Siwana and imprisoned Sikandar- 
khan of Jalore. 


In 1539 A. D. when Emperor Humayun and Shershah were 
contesting the throne of Delhi, Rao Maldev taking advantage 
of their pre-occupation extended his possession up to Bayana. 
He routedtheSolankis, who ruled somewhere near Tonk and 
Toda, posted his garrisons at Jaunpur (Mewar) and annexed 
Sariibhar, Kasli, Fatehpur, Rewasa, Chhota Udaipur (in 
Jaipur State), Chatasu, Lawan, Malarana, etc. He also 
subdued the Clhauhans of Sanchore, took possession of the 
portion of Gujrat up to the borders of Radhanpur and Khabar 
and plundered Nabara. 


In 1540 A. D. he aided Maharana Udayasingh in rescuing 
the throne of Mewar from the clutches of Banabir, the illegiti¬ 
mate son of Prithviraj. He also took possession of Khairwa 
and a large part of Go^wad. 

In 1542 A. D. Rao Maldev invaded Bikaner, put its ruler 
Rao Jaitsi to the sword and annexed it along with the district 
of Jhunjhanu to his possessions. 


Emperor Humayun, after his defeat by Shershah in 1542 
sought the help of RaoMaldev, but due to some misunderstand¬ 
ing he left the place and went towards Umarkot by way of 
Phalodi. This afforded an opportunity to Biramdev and Bhim, 
the second son of the late Rao Jaitsi of Bikaner, to poison the 
ears of Shershah against Rao Maldev, and in 1543 A.D. Shershah 
marched with a huge army agg,inst. the Rao. On receipt 
of this news, Rao Maldev too proceeded towards Ajmer with 
an army of 80,000 strong to give balttle to the invader. When 
Shershah was apprised of the strength of Rao Maldev’s force, 
his enthusiasm cooled down, and he wished to turn back. But 
Biramdev persuaded him to wait and himself despatched some 
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forged letters to the address of some of the leading nobles'of 
Maldev. He also managed to let these letters fall into the hands 
of the Rao instead of those of the addressees. This strategem 
succeeded and Kao Maldev being ignorant of the trick got 
suspicious that his nobles were in league with the enemy and 
retreated towards Jodhpur under cover of night. But his no¬ 
ble generals Jaita and Kunpa as well as some others refused 
to retire beyond Girari (in Jaitaran District) and with a force 
of only 12,000 horse turned back to attack Shershah in the 
night. Unfortunately they lost their way in the darkness, and 
only half of their number was able to reach Sumel to face the 
enemy at day break. 


Under these cii’cumstances, it was not prudent enough for 
them to attack an army of 80,000 men, but the brave Rathors 
did not care for the odds against them and atonce charged on 
the Pathan army. They fought with such valour and reckless¬ 
ness that Shershah was about to quit the field with his army. 
But as the fortune did not favour the Rathors from the very 
beginning, Jalalkhan, a noble of Shershah, reached there 
with a fresh army at that critical moment and his joining the 
army at that time changed the fate of the day. The brave 
Rathors, already reduced to a small number, fell fighting to 
a man after laying low a yet greater number of the opponents. 


Shershah did not believe this news of victory at first when 
it was conveyed to him, but when he came to know of the facts 
as they stood, he uttered “Thank God that the victory is mine, 
otherwise I would have lost the Empire of Hindustan for a 
handful of Bajra” (a kind of corn). 

When Rao Maldev became aware of the true facts, he re¬ 
pented vei'y much for his unjust suspicion, but as the time for 
action had passed away, he was obliged to go away tow'ards 
Siwana for the time being. 

After this battle Shershah, the victorious Pathan king at¬ 
once marched towards Jodhpur and captured it in 1544 A. D. 
He returned Merta to Rao Biramdev and Bikaner to Rao Kal- 
yanmal, the elder son of the late Rao Jaitsi. 


BAO OHANDEASEN. 
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Shershah was burnt to death by an explosion at Kalanjar 
in 1545 A. D. 

After his (Shershah’s) retreat Rao Maldev collected suf¬ 
ficient men and material from the districts of Marwar and in 
1546 A. D. first captured Bhangesar (in Pali district) and 
then Jodhpur. In course of time he took possession of Phalodi 
Ajmer, Pokaran, Bahadmer, Kotara, Merta, Jalore and 
Badnore also. 


He chastised the Bhatis of Jaisalmer and twice put the 
armies of Maharana Udayasingh to rout. 


In 1562 A. D. when the Emperor Akbar was on his way to 
Ajmer and was stationed at Sambhar, Jaimal, the son of Biram, 
approached him and complained against Rao Maldev and 
sought his help. The shrewd Emperor who was looking for an 
opportunity to avenge his father’s insult, took advantage of 
this family dissension and ordered Mirza Sharfuddin to render 
assistance to Jaimal. The fort of Merta was eventually taken 
after great efforts. This was the place where Rathor 
Devidas, at the head of his 400 Rathor horsemen, played 
havoc among the Imperial forces. Some time later Akbar 
annexed the district of Parbatsar also. 


Rao Maldev, whose territory once extended up to 
• Hin(Jaun, Bayana, Fatehpur, Sikri, and Mewar, and whose 
assistance was sought even by Emperor Humayun against 
Shershah, breathed his last in 1562 A. D. Had not the 
foolish followers of Emperor Humayun hurt the religious 
sentiments of the Rajputs by slaughtering a cow and had not 
the internal dispute between Rao Maldev and Biramdev 
taken place, the Rao would have moulded the Marwar State 
into quite a different shape worthy of his name. 


He according to the wish expressed by him was succeed- 
ed by his sixth son Rao Chandrasen, who 

(20) Rao Chandrasen. j**!! i 

was a brave, mdependant and spirited ruler. 


Though Akbar tried his utmost to make him accept 
his allegience, yet all his efforts proved of no avail. (For 
his detailed history please refer App. B 20,. pp. 65-80). 
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His glorious life came to an end 
a village near Sojat. 


in 



He was succeeded by his two younger sons, who both 
were killed in 1581 A. D.^ 


When the news of the tragic end of both his brothers 

(21) Eao EayMingh. Rathor nobles reached 

Rao Rayasingh (the eldest son of Rao 
Chandrasen), who had joined the Imperial service and 
was then serving at Kabul, he after obtaining the 
permission of the Emperor reached Sojat and ascended 
the Gaddi in 1581 A. D. He was killed at Datani (in 
Sirohi State) in 1583 A. D. where he had gone, under 
Imperial orders, to help Devara Jagmal against Devara 
Surtan. 


Raja Udayasingh was the fifth son of Rao Maldev 
( 22 )RajaTTdayasingh. ^^ing to Certain domestic circum¬ 

stances had joined the service of the 
Emperor Akbar. He had occasion to crush the risings at 
Samavali, Khichivara, Orchha, and Bundelkhand at the 
Imperial command. Pleased with his brave deeds, Akbar 
rewarded him in 1583 A. D. with the throne of Marwar 
and the hereditary title of “Raja” 

At the time in 1570 A. D. when Akbar was encamped 
at Nagaur and the ruler of Bikaner etc. had accepted his 
allegiance, Rao Chandrasen totally refused it. This led 
the Emperor to favour Udayasingh, who was afterwards 
known at the Imperial Court as “Mdta Raja” 

In 1583, he (Raja Udayasingh) helped Mirza Khan (Abdul 
Rahim Khan-e-Khanan) in routing Muzaffar at Rajpipala. 
The year following this event Akbar also granted him the 
district of Sojat. 


1. R»o Chandrasen was suooeeded by his two younger sons (21)Rao Askaran and 
Roo Ugrasin. They divided between themselves the district of SSjat, which was oU that 
remained In the possession of their father at the time of his death. In 1881 A. D. 
when they were passing their leisure hours by playing on indoor game, a dispute arose 
about the result of the game and both were killed on the same spot. 
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He also was of help to the Imperial nobles in subduing 
Daulatkhan at Khambhat. 


He subdued the Sindhals of Sindhalvati (in Jalore district' 
and avenged the death of Rao Rayasingh by deposing Devara 
Surtan and instating Devara Kalla on the throne of Sirohi. 

In 1587 A. D. he invaded Siwana in conjunction with the 
Imperial Army and after the death of Rao Kalla (the grandson 
of Rao Maldev) the fort was taken. 


In 1592 A. D. when Akbar went to Kashmir, he deputed 
Raja Udayasingh to look after the affairs of Lahore. 


The following year he took possession, of Jasoi and also 
rendered help to prince Daniyal in conducting war in the 
Deccan. 

He died at Lahore in 1595 A. D. and was the first ruler of 
Marwar who, owing to the circumstances given below, accep¬ 
ted the allegiance of the Emperor Akbar 

1. That at that time the rulers of the Rajput States in 
Rajputana considered the Imperial Mansabs as an honour. 

2. That even in the presence of Udayasingh the throne of 
Jodhpur w:as given to his younger brother. 


3. That besides this, later on, Marwar was annexed by the 
Emperor Akbar on account of the treatment meted out to 
Humayun (his father) in the past. 

In similar circumstances Jagmal, the brother of Maharana 
Pratapsingh of Mewar, was also obliged to accept the alle¬ 
giance of Akbar, but as he died soon after, in 1583 A.D., he 
could not succeed to the throne of Mewar. 


Udayasingh held a Mansab of fifteen hundred horse. 

He Was succeeded by his sixth son, SavM Raja Shursingh 
vai Eaja at Lahore. In 1596 A. D. when Prince Murad 
, Y(^as transferred as governor of the province 

0 e Deccan, Savai Raja Shursingh was appointed in his place 
0 ook after the affairs of Gujrat. But when he reached Sirohi, 


(23) 
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Ti?his way to Gujrat, he again exacted a huge sum from Devaya 
Surtan as a compensation for the loss incurred at the death of 
his cousin Rao Rayasingh. 


The following year he put to flight Bahadur, the son of 
Muzaffar, who had ventured to plunder Gujrat. 


Some three years later, in 1600 A. D., he was ordered to 
proceed to the Deccan to assist Prince Daniyal in suppressing 
the revolt of Saadatkhan and his minister Raju of Ahmadnagar:. 
He twice suppressed their risings in 1600 and 1601 A. D. 
and also that of Khudavandkhan Habshi in 1601 A. D. at 
Pathari as well as at Palam. 


Raja Shursingh, with his contingent, led the van¬ 
guard of the Imperial army on its march against Ambar 
Champu, the commander of the army of Nizam-ul-Mulk, which 
was further strengthened when Habshi Farhad also joined it. 
But when the opposing forces met each other in the field so 
dashing was the charge, led by Raja Shursingh himself, that 
Ambar Champu had to leave the field. This event occurred in 
1602 A. D. and was highly spoken of even by Prince Daniyal. 
When this news reached the Emperor, he himself rewarded 
him for this act of gallantry with the title of ‘Savai Raja’ 
and the bestowal of a Jagir. 

After the accession to the throne of Emperor Jahangir in 
1605 A.D. Savai Raja again rendered aid to the Imperial arm¬ 
ies in suppressing the rebellion in Gujrat. 


In 1608, he was ordered to proceed to the Deccan with 
Khan-e-Khanan to maintain law and order in the said province, 
but when he reached Padiv(in Sirohi State), on his return from 
the Deccan in 1613 A.D., he was received by Rajsingh, the then 
Rao of SirdhI with great honour and a treaty was concluded 
between them, which ended the dispute between the two States 
created by the death of R5o Rayasingh. 

Savai Raja Shursingh helped Prince Khurram in sub¬ 
duing Maharana Amarsingh of Mewar in 1614 A. D. He also 
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defeated Rathor Biram, but on his submission bestowed upon 
him the title of Raval and the Jagir of Maheva. 

The following year when Emperor Jahangir and the Savai 
Raja were camping at Ajmer in 1615 Ai.I>., his brother Raja 
Kishan Singh, the founder of the present Kishangarh State, 
attacked his camp in the night and murdered his minister 
Bhati Govinddas to avenge the death of his nephew, but 
was himself killed by the Savai Raja’s guards. 

Some time afterwards the Savai Raja got himself weighed 
in gold and silver at Sursagar (a suburb of Jodhpur) and 
the weight in gold and silver was disposed off in charity. 
He then returned to the Deccan along with the other Imperial 

nobles to crush the risings of the enemies there. 

/ 

In 1617 A. D. when the Emperor Jahangir realised that 
Prince Khurram was unable to control the affairs of Jalore, 
he entrusted them to Shursingh. Thereupon Rajkumar 
Gajsingh laid a siege to the fort and after reducing the 
Bihari Pathans captured it. ‘ 


He took a leading part in most of the battles fought out 
by the Imperial armies in the Deccan and a great many of 
them were mainly won due to his prompt and bold action 
for which he was promoted to the Mansab of 5,000 Zat and 
3,300 Sawars. 

He died in the Deccan at Mahkar in 1619 A. D. 

It was during his reign that the old system of administra¬ 
tion was replaced by a new one on Imperial lines. 

According to the chronicles he received five Districts in 
Gujrat, one in Malwa, and one in the Deccan in addition to 
his own territory of Marwar. 


He was succeeded at Burhanpur by his eldest son Raja 
Gajsingh. Accprding to Col. Tod, at this 
( 4) Raja Gajsingh horses Were freed fi'om receiving the 

Imperial Brand. 


When he was at Mahkar, Ambar Chaihpu, the minister of 
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^ madnagar, again raised the banner of revolt and surround¬ 
ed the Imperial forces, but after three months hard fighting, 
he was forced to flee before the. valour of Raja Gajsingh. 


In 1621 A.D. after severe fighting he again subdued Malik 
Ambar, for which he received the title of ‘ Dalthambhan ’ and 
his Mansab was raised to 4,000 Zat and 3,000 Sawars. As he 
snatched the banner of Malik Ambar Champu in this battle, 
so in order to commemorate this event, he added a red stripe to 
his own flag. 


In 1623 A, D. he was deputed with Prince Parvez to 
drive away Prince Khurram from Malwa, and later 
received the districts of Phalodi and Merta in Jagir with a 
further rise in his Mansab by 1,000 Zat and I,C00 Sawars. 


The following year Prince Khurram again endeavoured 
to capture the throne of Delhi. But in the battle fought on 
the banks of the river Tons near Benares, Raja Gajsingh 
turned his victory into defeat and killed Sisodiya Bhim, the 
commander of his forces. For this unique service the number 
of his Sawars was again raised by 1,000. 

After this event, he performed the ceremony of getting 
himself weighed with silver at Prayag (Allahabad) and later 
returned to the Deccan. He drove away Prince Khurram for 
the third time, when he made a surprise attack on Burhanpur. 


In 1625 A. D. when Mahabatkhan was transferred to 
Bengal, according to the wishes of Nur Jahan, he wanted to 
take aw:ay with him almost all the Imperial nobles stationed 
in the Deccan. Raja Gajsingh frustrated the vile plans of the 
said Khan and thus saved the Deccan from falling into the 
enemy’s hands. 

When the Emperor Jahangir died in 1627 A. D,, Prince 
Khurram succeeded his father with the title of Shahjahan 
at Agra. He received Raja Gajsingh with great honour in 
appreciation of the brave deeds performed by him in the past 
and forgiving him for his hostilities against himself, conferred 
on him a robe of honour and recognised his previous Mansab 
of 5,000 ZSt and 5,000 horse. 





Some time afterwards on receiving the commands of the 
new Einperor, he invaded the fortress of Sisodari(near Pateh- 
pur-Sikari) and brought the rebels to their senses. 


When the Emperor Shahjahan despatched three armies 
in 1630 A. D. towards Balaghat to punish Nizani-ul-Mulk and 
Khan-e-JahanLodi, one of them was placed under the command 
of the Raja, which he led with great success. 

From Balaghat he returned to theEmperor, who reward¬ 
ed him with a sword of honour, and then again sent him to 
the Deccan where his Rathor warriors played a conspicuous 
part. 

The following year he was again sent to Balaghat along 
with Yaminuddaulah (Asafkhanj to punish Mohammad Adil- 
khan and was appointed the general of the vanguard. 

From this place he returned to Jodhpur, but in 1633 A.D. 
he again went to Agra, and the Emperor honoured him again 
with a robe of honour etc., and deputed him to the Deccan to 
keep a watch on the affairs there. In *636 A. D. he returned 
from the Deccan with the Emperor and came down to Jodhpur, 
where he resided for about one year and a half. 

After that, taking along with him Maharaja-Kumar 
Jasvantsingh, he again went to Agra in 1637, where the 
Emperor again honoured him by the bestowal of a robe of 
honour. 

He died at Agra in 1638 A. D. and was cremated on the 
banks of the river Jumna. 

Raja Gajsingh was a brave Rathor warrior and accord¬ 
ing to the chronicles, he took part in about fifty-two battles 
in all. He was honoured by the Emperor a number of times, 
and was himself a generous ruler. 

He had two sons—Amarsingh and Jasvantsingh. Maharaja 

Jasvantsingh succeeded to the throne of 
25 Mahanija .r«8van t ’ Jodhpur at the age of only eleven years, 
^ according to the wishes of Raja Gajsingh 

Thie chapter waa read at the XT All India Oriental Conference held at Hyderabad 
Deccan) in December 1941 A, D, 
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GLOBJES OF MARWAB AND THE ciLORIODS RATHORQ. 

d received the Mansab of 4,000 Zat and 4,000 Sawars'from 
the Emperor, while Amarsingh was given the title of Rao and 
the district of Nagaur in Jagir (App. B. 4, pp. 81-86). 


In 1639 A. D. Maharaja Jasvantsingh’s Mansab was 
further raised by the Emperor to 5,000 Zat and 5,000 Sawars 
and the district of Jaitaran was also given in Jagir to him. 


He mostly remained in service with the Emperor and 
received honours on several occasions. 

In 1641 A. D. one thousand Sawars of his Mansab were 
raised to the rank of Du- vspa' and Seh-Aspa^ 


In 1642 he was sent with Prince Darashikoh to defend 
Kandhar against Shah Shaft, the king of Iran, but as this 
king while on his way to Kandhar died at Kashan, he along 
with the Prince returned from Ghazni. 

Three years later in 1645 A. D. he was deputed to Agra to 
help in keeping peace and good government and the following 
year two thousand Sawars of his Mansab were raised to 
Du-Aspa and Seh-Aspa rank and he visited Kabul with the 
E-mperor. 

In 1647 A. D. first two thousand five hundred and then 
three thousand Sawars of his Mansab were made Du-Aspa 
and Seh-Aspa, but in 1648 all the five thousand sawars under 
his mansab received the said I’ank. 

In 1649 A. D. he accompanied Prince Aurangzeb to 
Kandhar, who was sent there to punish Kazalbashes of Iran, 
but on receipt of fresh orders from the Emperor both of them 
halted at Kabul till the Emperor himself reached there. 

On his return from Afghanistan, he helped Raval 
Sabalsingh against Raval Ramchandra in usurping the 
throne of Jaisalmer, and in return got the districts of Phalodi 
and Pokaran from him. 


1. He who received the pay of 2 horeee. 
He who received the pay of 8 boraea^ 






His Mansab was further raised to 6,000 Zat and 5,000 
Sawars of the Du-Aspa and Seh-Aspa rank in 1653 A. D. and 
he was sent with Prince Darashikoh to conquer Kandhar, but 
this time the Imperial army could not succeed. 

In 1655 A. D. his Mansab was again raised to 6,000 Zat 
and 6,000 Sawars (out of which 5,000 were Du-Aspa and Seh- 
Aspa) and the title of Maharaja was conferred on him. Soon 
after receiving this honour he was also favoured with the 
district of Jalore. 

In 1657 A. D. when Emperor ShahjahJin fell ill and 
his younger sons Aurangzeb and Murad marched from the 
Deccan and Gujrat respectively to seek their chances for the 
throne, Darashikbh, the eldest of the sons of Shahjahan, 
deputed Maharaja Jasvantsingh I with the consent of the 
Emperor to check the advance of the aforesaid rebel princes, 
and besides bestowing on him various precious things appoin¬ 
ted him governor of Malwa. In addition to these honours his 
Mansab was raised to 7,000 Zat and 7.000 Sawars of which 5,000 
were Du-Aspa and Seh-Aspa. In the battle, which was fought 
at Dharmat also known as Chornarana (some fourteen miles 
to the South-South-West of Ujjain), against the combined 
forces of both the rebel princes, he displayed extra-ordinary 
valour, but unfortunately Qasimkhan, the commander of the 
Imperial Army with him, in league with the other Muslim 
nobles,secretly joined with the rebel princes and treacherously 
deserted him at the nick of time. Therefore, inspite of the 
heroic and courageous efforts to gain the day, the tables were 
turned against him and after receiving serious wounds in the 
fight he was forced by his devoted nobles and kinsmen to leave 
the field against his will. The officers in Aurangzeb’s forces 
wanted to pursue the Maharaja, but Aurangzeb, who had already 
seen the dreadful effect of the Ra^hor blades, warned them to 
desist from committing such a folly, which might have changed 
victory into an utter defeat. 

We learn from “ Tawarikh-e-Muhammad Shahi” that 
Aurangzeb often used to say “As God willed that the religion 
of Muhammad should survive in Hindustan that is why 
Jasvantsingh retired from the field that day.*' 



GLORIES OF MARVVAK AMU THE GLORIOUS RATHORS. 

According to Bernier Maharaja Jasvantsingh lost 
about 7,400 out of his 8,000 warriors and returned to Jodhpur 
(App. B. 5, pp, 87-93). 


After deposing his father and throwing him into prison 
Aurangzeb captured the throne of Hindustan and in order to 
deprive Prince Dara of the-help of the powerful Rathor ruler 
of Marwar, opened negotiations with the Maharaja (Jasvant¬ 
singh) through Maharaja Jayasingh of Amber. Hence when 
the Maharaja met him in the Punjab, the new Emperor 
l^eceived him with honour, and at the same time awarded him 
a robe and sword of honour together with many other precious 
gifts. After a few days, when they both reached the Sutlej, 
the Emperor again rewarded him with pearls etc., and bestow¬ 
ing on him a big Jagir sent him to look after the affairs at 
Delhi. 

At the end of the same year, when Aurangzeb marched 
against Prince Shuja, the Maharaja was in command of the 
right flank. Prince Shuja in the meantime had appealed to 
the Maharaja to help him at this critical moment to clear the 
way for the release of the old and invalid Emperor. 
Maharaja Jasvant, whose Rajput heart was touched at the 
mention of the miserable plight of the old Emperor, agreed to 
his entreaties and in reply informed Shuja that he would 
attack the army under Prince Muhammad (Aurangzeb’s son) 
in the rear before day break and so he too should simultane¬ 
ously attack it on the front at that hour. Accordingly the 
Maharaja on his part attacked Prince Muhammad’s army on 
the rear at the pre-arranged time and in the confusion, which 
followed, he looted the treasures of the army chest as well as 
its equipment. But Shuja on his part failed to attack at the 
right moment and delayed his action. The Maharaja after 
carrying out his portion of the agreement left the army and 
waited at some distance until daybreak and then returned to 
Marwar. This delay on the part of Shuja sealed his fate and 
he was obliged bo i'un away leaving-the field in his enemy’s 
hands. All this took place in the beginning of l'659 A. D. 

According to Bernier, when the Maharaja, oh his way 
to Marwar, arrived hear Agi-a, Shaistakhah, the maternal 



uncle of Aurangzeb, who was in charge of the city, got so 
much overawed that he would have committed suicide'by 
taking poison, had not . the ladies of the harem snatched the 
cup from his hands and thus saved his life. 

Aurangzeb, soon afterwards, despatched Aminkhan, 
the Mirbakhshi, with a force of 9,000 horse to invade Jodhpur, 
and at the same time commanded Rao Rayasingh^ the son of 
Rao Amarsingh to accompany him after bestowing on him the 
title of ‘ Raja’ as well as the throne of Marw^r. 

As soon as this news reached the Maharaja, he too 
prepared himself and marched on to meet the invaders. In the 
meantime Prince Darashikoh requested the Maharaja for help, 
which he gladly undertook to render. The Emperor was 
alarmed by this development and he again tried to win over 
the Maharaja to his side through Raja Jayasingh of Amber, 
and gave orders to recall the forces dispatched against him. 
Raja Jayasingh’s earnest and insistent requests obliged him 
to refuse the promised help to Dara under the excuse that 
unless some other person of note came forward to assist him, 
he could be of little use single-handed. 

Soon afterwards Aurangzeb favoured him with the gover¬ 
norship of Gujrat, and a robe of honour and at the same time 
confirmed his Mansab of 7,000 Zat and 7,000 horse (including 
500 Du-Aspa and Seh-Aspa). Further, after a few months, 
he bestowed on him a second time the title of ‘Mahar&ja’ 
and also honoured more than once Maharaja-Kumar Prrthvi- 
singh his heir apparent. 

About 1661 A. D. the Maharaja after appointing his 
own deputy in Gujrat, marched towards the Deccan to help 
Amir-ul-Umara Shaistakhan against the well known Maha- 
ratta leader Shivajl. Though there soon arose dissensions 
■between Shaistakhan and the Maharaja, yet the latter captured 
a number of fortresses which were in the possession of the 
Maharatta leader. 


In 1663 A. I>. when Shivaji made a surprise attack on 
Shaistakhan at night time, the Emperor recalled Shaistakhan 
and appointed Prince Muazzam in his place. At the same 
time he bestowed on the Maharaja a robe of honour etc. 
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Maharaja Jasvantsingh showed great valpui- in the 
capture of the Kunda fort. But the Emperor wainted to crush 
down Shivaji as early as possible, which the Maharaja did not 
like as he was fully aware that as soon as the Emperor was 
free from the menace of Shivaji, he would devote all his atten¬ 
tion to give vent to his communal feelings. Therefore, in 
1664 A. D. Aurangzeb deputed Raja Jayasingh-of Amber in 
his place, and recalled him to Delhi. 


Two years later in 1666 A. D. he was sent along with 
Prince Muazzam to Kabul, with a force of 20,000 strong, to 
check the advance of King Abbas II of Iran, who was inten¬ 
ding to invade India. But by the time they reached in the 
vicinity of Lahore, King Abbas II died, and so after resting 
there for some time, they turned back to Delhi. 


In 1667 A. D. the Emperor appointed Prince Muazzam 
as governor of the Deccan, and showing due honour to the 
Maharaja deputed him to assist the Prince in his task. After 
fully surveying the situation there, the Maharaja persuaded 
Shivaji to send his son Shambhaji to Prince Muazzam and 
conclude a treaty with him. But the Emperor did not approve 
of this and so he recalled him from the Deccan, and later in 
1671 A. D. sent him to Jamrud, after awarding on him ax’obe 
of honour and a horse worth about 600 gold mohurs. In course 
of time, the Maharaja suppressed the rebellious Pathans, and 
cleared the road leading from India to Kabul through the 
Khyber Pass. 

Some three years later, in 1674 A. D., the Pathans 
attacked Shujaatakhan near the river Gandab, and killed 
him in the fray, but the Maharaja soon inflicted an 
examplary punishment on them for their misbehaviour. 
When this news reached Aurangzeb, he himself marched 
towards . Hasanabdal and reaching Rawalpindi awarded 
the Maharaja with a robe of honour worth Rs. 7,000 along 
with other precious articles. 

Maharaja Jasvantsingh had two sons ; the elder 
one of whom died in 1667 A. D. and the younger one 
breathed his last in 1676 A. D. The Maharaja took this 



shock to heart so much that due to grief he himself left 
this mortal world in 1678 A. D. at Jamrtid in his fifty 
second year. 

According to ‘Tawarikh-e-Muhammad Shahi’, when 
the news of the demise of the Maharaja reached the 
Emperor he said. “Today the door of opposition to the 
Muhammedan religion has got brpken.” But when the 
Empress heard of this news she exclaimed “ Today is 
the day of grief that this selected pillar of the Empire 
has fallen down.” 

Maharaja Jasvantsingh I of Marwar was a ruler of 
independent nature, and owing to the pro-muslim policy 
pursued by the Emperor, he always tried to pinch him 
whenever an opportunity occurred. The Emperor himself 
was always afraid of him, and as long as the Maharaja 
was alive, he dared not impose a punitive tax like ‘JaziS’ 
on the Hindus. Though Aurangzeb desired very much to 
take revenge on him, yet he dare not openly do so and 
therefore he always tried to keep him pleased by awarding 
honours and precious gifts, and at the same time always 
kept him far away from his own country. 

Maharaja Ajitsingh was the posthumous son of 
Ajit Maharaja Jasvantsingh I. 

He finally took possession of his patrimony in 1708 
A. D., at the age of about 29 years, after a prolonged 
struggle with the Moghuls. During this long period 
Marwar was occupied and ruled by the agents of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb and his successor Bahadursh§,h. 
But the Rajput nobles of this land fought for the liberty 
of their country for about three months without even 
having any ruler in this world as their head. Then for 
about eight years more they struggled on with the con¬ 
viction that their beloved ruler was kept conwaled some¬ 
where in a place of safety, and then for about 21 years 
more under the command of their ruler. 

When Maharaja Jasvantsingh - 1 died, the Rajput 
nobles, who were with the late Maharaja at Jamrud, 
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*eturned to Delhi, enroute to Marwar, with his two widowed 
queens and his two posthumous sons who were both born' 
at Lahore. In the meantime the Emperor, to avenge the 
insults suffered by him from time to time at the hands 
of Maharaja Jasvantsingh, annexed his counti*y soon 
after his death, and planned to take possession of both 
the infant princes too. But all his efforts were frustrated 
by the undaunted and devoted Rathors and they managed 
to send away their infant Maharaja Ajitsingh to Marwar 
secretly and kept him concealed in a village in Sirohi 
State while his younger brother died at Delhi. Thus 
freeing their infant ruler from the clutches of the tyrant 
monarch the Rajput warriors also fought their way back 
to their beloved country.. Here, under the wise direction 
of their sagacious and intrepid leader Durgadas Rathor, 
they commenced harrasing the imperial posts all over the 
country by guerilla warfare. The Emperor, in order to 
divide the Rajputs in opposition, tried to instal Rao Indra- 
singh, the grandson of Rao Amarsingh, as ruler of 
Marwar, but all his efforts ended in a fiasco. Thus finding 
all his plans falling flat to the ground, the Emperor, 
accompanied by his youngest son Mohammad Akbar, came 
down to Ajmer in person and from this place he himself 
directed the operations of the army to crush the rebellious 
Rathors. 


In 1681 A. D. Rathor Durgadas won over Prince 
Mohammad Akbar to his side and persuading him to tread 
the path shown by his own father, proclaimed him Emperor 
of Hindustan at Nadole. When the news of this event 
reached the ears of the Emperor, he was stunned for a 
while, but on recovering his senses, he wrote a letter to 
prince Akbar and attempted to deceive him wherein he 
utterly failed (App. B. 6, pp, 94-101). But being a shrewd 
monarch, he again tried to entrap the Rathors in his 
snare by indirectly impressing upon them that Prince 
Akbar was only acting upto this intrigue under the ins¬ 
tructions of his father. Fate however favoured him this 
tjrne and his methods were successful to some degree, 



The Rajput nobles tried to ascertain the facts from Prince 
Akbar himself in his camp, but it being night time they 
could not get access, and when they came to , know that 
his (Akbar’s) general Tahavvarkhan had also gone back 
to the Imperial camp, their suspicions were fully confirmed. 
They therefore deserted Prince Akbar in a body. 

Next morning when the Prince realised his delicate 
position, he at once went to the Rathors for refuge 
and removed all their ill-founded suspicions. The Rathors 
repented much for their false step which had lost them 
an opportunity. At this Durgadas, leaving the affairs of 
Marw'ar in the hands of Champavat Sonag, started with 
the unfortunate prince Mohammad Akbar towards the 
Deccan to divert the attention of the Emperor and in 
June, they arrived at the court of Shambhaji. This action 
taken by Durgadas produced the desired effect, and the 
Emperor too, leaving the chastisement of Marwar in the 
hands of Prince Azim went to the Deccan in person. 
This afforded the Rathors a breathing space, and after 
collecting their men and money they began to threaten 
the invaders with redoubled vigour, all over the country 
at each and every place. Thus these well directed combined 
ur individual efforts of the Rathors continued in harrassing 
the Imperial officers, as well as the army of occupation 
^util the death of Emperor Aurangzeb in Deccan in 1707 

D. and after frustrating the efforts of his successor 

Emperor Bahadurshah, Maharaja Ajitsingh was able to 

ake possession of the fort of Jodhpur in 1708 A. D 
hnally. 

As stated above, Maharaja Ajitsingh was kept in con- 
^alment in the mountains near Sirohi from 1679 to [687 
wii ^ the year 1687 he was brought out of his place 
ere he resided and was proclaimed the ruler of Marwar. 
hen he became major, he personally took more and more 
hctive part in routing his enemies. Rathor Durgadas also 
returned from the Deccan in 1687 A. D. and played a 
es prominent part in this prolonged struggle. 
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capturing Jodhpur in 1708 A. D. Maharaja 
also aided Raja Jayasingh in recovering Amber, 
also been occupied then by the Imperial forces. 
At the same time the combined armies of Marwar and 
Amber also took possession of Sambhar, and this spoil 
was shared by both the rulers among themselves. 


Maharaja Ajitsingh then invaded Nagaur to avenge 
the hostile attitude shown by Rao Indrasingh, but when 
he reached Mundwa, the latter’s mother approached him 
and apologized for all that had happened uptill that time. 
Thus Maharaja Ajitsingh had to yield to her entreaties 
and forgiving Rao Indrasingh returned to Jddhpur. 

Bahadurshah, after his success in killing his own 
rebellious brother Kambakhsh in the Deccan, came towards 
Ajmer to dispossess Maharaja Ajit of Jddhpur, who also 
prepared himself and marched out to measure arms with 
him. But in the meantime the Sikhs had revolted in the 
Punjab, so the Emperor was obliged to conclude a treaty 
with the Maharaja in 1710 A. D. and recognised his right 
over Jodhpur. After this the Maharaja proceeded to a 
pilgrimage^ 

In 1712 A. D. Maharaja Ajitsingh invaded Kishan- 
garh and thence he went to Sambhar where he met RSja 
Jaysingh of Amber as well as some other rulers of 
Rajputana. 

Moizuddin Jahandarshah, the then Emperor, did not 
think it prudent to start a fresh quarrel with the Maharaja 
as at that time Parrukhsiyar was threatening the throne 
of Delhi. 

Soon after it when Parrukhsiyar ascended the throne, 
Rao Indrasingh and Raja Rajsingh' (of Kishangarh) 
succeeded in poisoning the ears of the new Emperor 
against Maharaja Ajitsingh. He therefore despatched 
Amir-ul-Umra Husainalikhan with a strong force to 
invade Jodhpur. As soon as the news of this invasion 
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reached the Maharaja, he appointed a trustworthy noble 
to look after the routine work of the administration and 
himself went towards the Western part of the country to 
collect men and money (App. B. 7, pp. 102-108), but in 
1714 A. D. a treaty was concluded near Merta, and the 
Amir-ul-TJmra returned with Maharaj-Kumar • Abhayasingh 
to Delhi accordingly. The Maharaj-Kumar was well 
received by the Emperor and was appointed Faujdar 
of Sorath. 

The following year, the Emperor appointed the Maharaja 
Governor of Gujrat and bestowed on him a Mansab of 
5,000 S a wars, but he returned from Gujrat in 1717 A. D 
and later took Nagaur in his possession and had it recognised 
from the Emperor in his Jagir. 

In 1718 A. D. on a dispute, which arose between the 
two Sayyad brothers and the Emperor, Farrukhsiyar called 
the Maharaja to his aid. 

But the man through whom he negotiated was a secret 
friend of the Sayyad brothers and he exposed to the 
Maharaja the fikle-mindedness of the Emperor and turned 
his sympathies from him (the Emperor). Anyhow when 
the Maharaja reached Delhi, the Emperor sent one of his 
nobles to receive him. But as he was now well aware of 
his fickle nature, he gained audience of the Emperor in 
Ihe company of his minister Qutub-ul-Mulk. This action 
of the Maharaja displeased the Emperor and he, as 
advised by the Kaja of Amber etc., endeavoured to get 
him murdered secretly, but in this he was not successful. 
Thereafter he again tried to win Maharaja Ajitsingh 
on his side and bestowed upon him the State of Bikaner, 
the Governorship of Gujrat and the title of ‘Raj Rajeshvar’. 
Though both sides attempted to arrive at a compromise, 

owing to the unstability of the Emperor’s mind, the 
Maharaja as well as the Sayyad brothers lost their 
faith in him. Therefore, in February 1719 A. D. Rafiud- 
uarjat was seated on the throne of the Moghul Empire, 
and Farrukhsiyar was first cast away in prison and some 
time later murdered there (App. B. 9, pp. 113-118). 
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Rafiuddarjat, the new EmiJeror, abolished the ‘Jazia’ 
as well as the tax levied on the sacred places of the 
Hindus (App. B, 8, pp. 109-112) in order to gain the good 
will of the Maharaja. 

Sometime afterwards the Maharaja wished to leave 
Delhi for Gujrat, but as there was a rebellion at Agra, 
he could not proceed. 

About three months afterwards, Rafiuddarjat fell 
seriously ill and his elder brother Rafiuddaulah was placed 
on the throne (as desired by the sick brother), under 
the title of Shah Jahan II (Sani). The party then marched 
towards Agra to supress the rebellion. Sayyad Abdullah 
Khan intended to invade Amber too and punish Raja 
Jayasingh, but Maharaja Ajitsingh persuaded him to give 
up this idea. 

In the month of September of the same year Rafiud¬ 
daulah also died at Vidyapur, but the news of his death 
was disclosed only after the installation of Raushan Akhtar 
on the Moghal throne, under the title of Nasiruddin 
Mohammad Shah. Soon after his accession the new Emperor 
honoured Maharaja Ajitsingh by the Governorship of Ajmer 
and also raised his Mansab by 300 Sawars and probably 
promoted the rank of his 2,500 Sawars to Du-Aspa and 
Seh-Aspa. The province of Gujrat minus Sorath, which 
was given to llaja Jayasingh, also remained in his 
possession. 

When Sayyad Husainalikhan was murdered in 1720 (A. D.) 
the Maharaja took possession of Ajmer and severing all 
connections with the Emperor, ruled there as an indepen¬ 
dent king. He forbade cow-slaughter in the province 
under him and annexed Sambhar, Didwana, Toda,. Jharod, 
and Amarsar. 

When Mohammad Shah was apprised of these happenings, 
he tried to dispossess the Maharaja of the province of 
Ajmer, but the four biggest nobles at his court, who were 
offered the Governorship of Ajmer, refused to accept the 
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honour one after another. Anyhow, in. 1721; .a represen.- 
tative of Haidar Qulikhan took charge of the Governorship ;■ 
of Gujrat from the representative of the Maharaja, while 
Sayyad Muzaffar Alikhan marched towards Ajmer with 
an army of about 20,000 strong. The Emperor entertained 
the belief that as soon as Ajitsingh will hear of the 
march of the Imperial forces against him, he would 
surrender the province to the Emperor. But on the con¬ 
trary when he knew that the Maharaja was prepared to 
oppose him, he at once ordered Muzaffar Alikhan, the 
newly appointed Governor of Ajmer, to halt at Manohar- 
pur. He therefore waited there for about three months for 
further instructions from the Emperor, and during this 
period of inactivity his army chest was exhausted, and 
by the end of this time many of his soldiers deserted 
him and he was reduced to a pitiable plight. Though he 
was invited by the Raja of Amber to go to his territory, 
yet he felt so much aggrieved that he returned the Imperial 
order about the Governorship of Ajmer as well, as the 
robe of honour, and turned an ascetic. 

Thereupon the Emperor asked Sayyad Nusaratyarkhan 
to march against Ajitsingh. When this information reached 
the Maharaja, he despatched his heir-apparent Abhayasingh 
with a sufficient force who, as desired by his. sire, .plun¬ 
dered the Imperial territories of Narnole, Alwar,. Tijara, 
Shahjahanpur, and reached Saraya Aliwardikhan, only 18 
miles distant from Delhi itself, 

Hearing of these inroads upon the Imperial territories, 
the Emperor asked his nobles to punish the Maharaja 
for this audacity, but three of them expressed their inability 
in turn. At last after much persuasions Nusratyarkhan, 
accepted this task. In the meantime Maharaja Ajitsingh 
himself left Ajmer and returned to Jodhpur and thus 
the situation was saved. 

In 1722 A. D. Maharaja Ajitsingh sent his represen¬ 
tative to the Emperor to protest against his order in 
^way the province of Ajmer from him. Where 
upon the Emperor restored the said province to the Maharaja 
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and further gave a promise of returning the province of 
Gujrat too after some days. Further to appease Mah&raja 
Ajitsingh, he again honoured him with a robe of honour, 
etc. 


Some months afterwards the Maharaja got two of the 
Imperial officers murdered for their using abusive language 
against him. This act again enraged the Emperor and he 
issued orders to a number of his nobles to invade Marwar, 
and at the same time he again bestowed the province of 
Nagaur on Rao Indrasingh. When the combined forces of 
the Imperial nobles reached Ajmer, tJdawat Amarsingh, 
the commander of the Maharaja’s army, bravely gave them 
a battle. In the meantime Raja Jayasingh succeeded in 
bringing about a treaty between the Emperor and the 
Maharajfi and persuaded Ajitsingh to hand over the fort 
of Ajmer to the Emperor and, as a further proof of good will, 
to send his heir-apparent to attend at the court of Moham¬ 
mad Shah. 

Accordingly, when the Maharaj-Kumar reached Delhi, 
the Emperor received him with due respect worthy of him. 

Though everything was thus settled, yet the Emperor 
lived in constant dread of the Maharaja. He therefore won 
over Bhandarl Raghunath to his side through the efforts of 
the Raja of Amber and after getting a forged letter signed 
by Maharaj-Kumar Abhayasingh had Maharaja Ajitsingh 
assasinated while asleep, by his younger son Bakhat Singh 
in the year 1724 A. D. (App. B. 10 & ll,p.p. 119-133). 

Maharaja Ajitsingh, who lost his father before he 
was born and his mother in his infancy, had to face an 
enemy like Emperor Aurangzeb. He was kept concealed 
in the mountains for about eight years and after which 
he had to roam all over his country for about 21 years. 
But by passing through all these vicissitudes of life, he 
turned out such a powerful ruler that he, in league with 
the two Sayyad brothers, dethroned Emperor Farrukh- 
siyar, and seated three new Emperors in succession oij 
the Mughal throne of Delhi, 
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He also helped Maharana Jayasingh twice when his 
eldest son Amarsingh revolted against him in 1691 and 
1695 A. D. (App. B. 20, pp. 186). 


Maharaja 


(27) Maharaja Abhaya- 
siDgh 


Abhayasingh, the eldest son of Mah&r&ja 
Ajitsingh, succeeded his father at Delhi 
as he was there at the time of his father’s 
death. 


The Emperor personally paid him a visit to his 
residence and honoured him with a robe of honour, and 
also bestowed on him the province of Nagaur in Jagir. 

The following year (in 1725 A. D.) he went to Gujr&t 
along with Sarbuland Khan to suppress the trouble 
caused there by Hamid Khan as well as the Dakkhanis. 
After accomplishing this task he returned to Jddhpur 
via Delhi, set right its aifairs, and then invaded 
Nagaur and granted it to his younger brother Bakhatsingh, 
and exalted him with the bestowal of the title of 
‘Rajadhiraj’. 

The Maharaja also gave shelter to Hada Budh Singh, 
the ruler of Bundi and Rawal Akhairaj, the ruler of Jaisalmer. 
In 1727 A. D. he again went to Delhi, and thence proceeded 
on a pilgrimage to Gadhamukteshwar. 


In 1728 A. D. his younger brothers, Anand Singh and 
Raya Singh, took possession of Idar, which was then 
included in the Maharaja’s Mansab, but he did not oppose 
their action keeping in view the maintenance of undisturbed 
peace in Marwar (App.'B. 12, pp. 134-135). 

Emperor Mohammadshah got displeased with Sarbuland- 
the Governor of Gujrat, and appointed MaharajS 
haya Singh in his place in 1730 A. D. as a mark 
robe bestowed on him (the Mahiraji) a 

Ac^ honour (as well as the province of Ajmer), 
ma^ K he took possession of Ajmer and then 

bv fh brother Rajadhiraj for Ahmedabad, 

the ^ Sirohi and Paianpur. But when he reached 

he found Sarbulandkhan unwilling to hand over 
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charge of the- governorship and was prepared to oppose 
him. After a fierce battle between Sarbulandkhan and 
the Maharaja, which was fought on the banks of the river 
Sabarmati (App. 13 & 14, pp. 136-153), the old governor was 
obliged to hand over the province to the Maharaja and 
to retire towards Agra. 


The following year Peshwa Baji Rao I invaded Gujrat, 
but the Maharaja managed him to side with the Emperor 
and sent him with the army against Tryambak Rao 
Dabhare, who was helped by the Nizam. The invaders 
were defeated. But Nizam-ul-Mulk poisoned the ears of 
Nawab Khan Dauran, the minister of the Emperor, against 
the Peshwa and tried to get him punished. On coming to 
know of this intrigue the Maharaja sent a letter of protest 
to the Nawab, in which he conveyed to him in plain words 
that even if the Nizam, who was in league with the enemies 
and who yet possessed the confidence of the Nawab, dares 
to come this side, he too would be chastised in the same 
way (App. B. 15 & 16, pp. 154-165). 


In 1732 A D. the Maharaja managed to get Pilaji, the 
founder of the Gaekawad dynasty, murdered, and annexed 
Baroda. He also captured a number of forts, which were 
in the hands of these Mahratta intruders (App. B 17 & 
18, pp. 166—176). 


Owing to these Mahara^ta raids the revenue of the 
province had dwindled, and a horrible famine which ravaged 
in the land made the condition all the more pitiable, yet 
the Imperial court did not send the expected help in men 
and money, even on repeated demands. 

Under such circumstances UmabM Dabhare, the. widow 
of Khanderao Dabhare, invaded Gujrat the following year. 
A treaty was .concluded with her, and was also approved 
by the Emperor.^ For this foresight the Emperor honoured 
^e Maharaja with a robe of honour, after which, the 
Maharaja having appointed his own deputy to look after 
the Gujrat affairs returned to Jodhpur. 
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. The same year a boundary dispute- arose between 
Rajadhiraj Bakhat Singh and Raja Sujan Singh of Bikaner. 
The Rajadhiraj invaded Bikaner, and the Maharaja also went 
to his help, and they captured the city. In the end, a 
treaty was concluded with the Bikaner ruler by the terms 
of which the Bikaner ruler promised to pay Rupees twelve 
lacs as indemnity, out of which 8 lacs were paid in cash 
and for the remaining four lacs, he had to^ cede the 
villages of Kharbuji and Sarunda. Besides this he also 
promised to serve the Maharaja with the whole of his 
army wherever called for to do so (App. B. 19, pp. 177-182). 

In 1734 A. D. he held a grand assembly at Hurda, 
which was attended by the rulers of Jaipur, Udaipur, 

' Kotah, Bikaner and Kishangarh and all of them signed a 
pact of mutual assistance. After this pact he accompanied 
Samsamuddulah to deal with Malhar Rao Holkar, who 
threatened Ajmer and Sambhar, but by the mediation of 
Raja Jayasingh a treaty was concluded between them. He 
then went to Delhi with the Nawab in 1735 A, D. 

Malhar Rao getting displeased with the Maharaja for 
his siding with the Empex’or invaded, in his absencj, some 
of the provinces of Marwar in 1736 A. D., but was soon 
opposed and forced to withdraw his forces by his (Maharaja’s) 
nobles. 

In 1737 A. D. the Muslim nobles poisoned the ears of 
the Emperor against the Maharaja who, thereupon appointed 
Momin-Khan as Governor of Gujrat in his place. But 
when the new Governor did not find himself strong enough 
to take possession of the province, he asked for the help 
of the Maharatta-general Rangoji, promising him a share 
in the income of the province in return for his services. 
When the Maharaja came to know of this clique he got so much 
enraged that he left the Imperial court, even when the 
Emperor was holding it. All the courtiers present there 
were alarmed by his behaviour, and entreated him to 
return back to the court, where a fresh Farman, under 
the signature of the Emperor, for his governorship of Gujrat 
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was issued. But as M5minkhan had occupied Ahmedabad, 
even in disobedience of the orders conveyed in this Farman, 
the Maharaja left Delhi and returned to Jodhpui*. 


Sometime afterwards he again invaded Bikaner, but 
when, in 1741 A. D. Raja Jayasingh of Amber marched 
against Jodhpur, he was obliged to come back from there 
(Bikaner). Peace was soon patched up between both the 
rulers of Jodhpur and Jaipur without any bloodshed and 
Raja Jayasingh returned to his capital. 

Later on Maharaja Abhaya Singh, in order to take 
revenge upon Jayasingh, asked Rajadhiraj Bakhat Singh 
to take possession of Ajmer, which was then under Jaya 
Singh. As soon as this news reached Raja Jayasingh, he 
marched against him with an army of 50,000 strong. At Gang- 
vana, near Ajmer, Rajadhiraj Bakhat Singh measured swords 
with him, with great bravery, with a force of 5,000 warriors 
only and according to Col. Tod, Raja Jayasingh had to flee 
away towards Khapdeia. But Bakhat Singh also lost almost 
all of his warriors and thinking it imprudent to stay there in 
this condition, moved on to Rian, where Maharaja Abhaya Singh 
was camping with his army. Soon after both the brothers 
again marched against Raja Jayasingh, who being afraid of 
the Rathor might dared not give them a battle, and handing 
back the seven provinces, which fell into his hands in his 
invasion of Marwar and returning all the material which 
Rajadhiraj left behind at Gangvana concluded a treaty with 
themr. 


After the death of Raja Jayasingh in 1743 A. D. Ajmer 
was again taken possession of by Maharaja Abhayasingh. 
Raja ishwarisingh tried to recapture it, but failed. 

In 1747 the Maharaja again invaded Bikaner, but peace 
was soon restored. 


The following year Ahmadshah Durrani invaded the 
Punjab. The Emperor called the Maharaja and the Raja¬ 
dhiraj to his aid. But as Maharaja Abhaya Singh was too 
busy with his own State affairs, Rajadhiraj Bakhat Singh 
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alone went there and helped Prince AhmadshSh in defeating 
■the Afghans at the battle of Sirhind and in re-taking Lahore. 


In April of the same year Ahmadshah ascended the throne 
after the death of his father. He bestowed on the RajSdhiraj 
the Governorship of Gujrat, but as the Maharattas were at that 
period, over running the whole country, he did not think it 
prudent to go to Gujrat and so returned to his own country. 

The same year, at the request of Maharana Jagatsingh II, 
the Maharaja helped Madhosingh with 2,000 horse against his 
elder brother Raja Ishwarisingh of Jaipur* 

Maharaja Abhaya Singh died in 1749 A. D. Like his father 
and grandfather he too was a brave ruler. 


He was succeeded by his only son Maharaja Ramsingh. 
128 ) Maharaja Ramsingh. Though he was a bravc rulcr yet, was not 

so sober minded. A dispute arose between 
him and his uncle Bakhat Singh. Some of his nobles also deserted 
him and joined hands with the Rajadhiraj. Thereupon 
Maharaja Ramsingh invaded Nagaur, but on the Rajadhiraj 
agreeing to return Jalore, peace was not disturbed and the 
Maharaja returned to Jodhpur. 

But sometime later the Rajadhiraj showed his unwilling¬ 
ness to part with Jalore and went to Delhi. There he intrigued 
with the Amir-ul-Umra Salabatkhan (Zuliikar Jang) and 
instigated him to secure for himself the governorship of Ajmer 
and promised him full support against the Maharat^as. In 
leturn for this help he demanded assistance from him (Amir- 
Ul-Umra) in occupying Jodhpur. 


As soon as this news reached the Maharaja, he too sought 
elp from his would-be father-in-law Raja ishwari Singh of 
Malhar Kao Holkar. Raja Gajsingh of Bikaner 
an Raja Bahadur Singh of Roophagar (Kishangarh) sided 
with the Rajadhiraj. 


afterwards when Zulfikar, after being appointed 
wee^^K^^ Ajmer, reached Pipar, a fierce battle ensued bet- 
” ”18 army and that of the Maharaja. In a short time the 
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^uslim army was routed from the field, and in tho intense 
heat of the day wandered hither and thither in quest of water 
to quench their thirst and also that of their horses. Accord¬ 
ing to the author of “ Sehrul Mutakharin” when Zulfikar’s 
vanquished and thirsty soldiers happened to come across with 
the Maharaja’s warriors, while out searching for water, then 
out of pity for their miserable condition-the Maharaja’s 
soldiers supplied them with sufficient water to quench the 
thirst of both the men and their horses and after that asked 
them to ieavq the place instantly for their own camp. 




This is a unique instance of the Rathor magnanimity 
of heart and its parallel can scarcely be found in the annals 


of other Rajput races‘ . 

Zulfikar was so much disheartened by this defeat that even 
the assurances of Rajadhiraj Bakhat Singh could not deter 
him from returning to Delhi by way of Ajmer. This event 
took place in 1749 A.D. 


In 1751 A. D. when Maharaja Ramsingh was camping with 
his forces at Merta to meet the possible onslaught of the 
Rajadhiraj, he (Bakhat Singh) took the fort of Jodhpr by a 
surprise attack and thus deprived Maharaja Ramsingh of his 
possession for ever. 


In 1752 A. D. Ramsingh, with the active support of 
Sindhia, was able to get hold of some portion of Marwar. 


1. Mun«hiGhul«n Husain Khan, the author of Sehrul-Mutakharin, describes this event 


follows :— 

It was so heard that about the mid-day when the guns became too hot for discharge and 

...«...........« 

Amirnl-mrra 'Xho wZ tolinglu™*”'^andoring in quest of water reached the vicinity 
AmirulUmra, wno were iw » ^ oolamity, botroyed by Iholr looks, Iho 

of the oainp of Raiuamgli. Coming liv. au-i. fib. - e 

RSjput nobles commanded their servants to draw water and quench the thirst of their foes. 

including their homes, end bade them to depart instantly, remarking ‘hey were <it w» with them^ 

The sto^ about the clash with Znlfikanang and the supply of water by the Rajputs to their foe. 

bear credence as Sayyad IsmailaliUban Babadur, son of Abdnlalikhan Bahadur, cousmofthe 
author, was aqoompanying that army. The author has recorded this happening after personally 
hearing the story from the Sayyad.' This virtue of the RSjputs is one of thf raro quaUtios. May 

tto Almighty Ood boitow out)h rare <>a ttV (Vol. Til,, pp. ^83 885). 
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Two years later (in 1754 A. D.) by the efforts of Jaya Apa 
Sindhia, a fresh treaty was concluded between Ramsingh and 
his cousin Bijaya Singh by the terms of which the former 
was given the districts of Siwana, Maroth, Merta, Sojat, Par- 
batsar, Sambhar and Jalore. 

He breathed his last in 1772 A. D. 

Maharaja Bakhatsingh, who wrested the throne of Marwar 

129) Maharaja Bakhat- f^om his nephew Maharaja Ramsingh in 
Singh. 1751 A. D., was a brave and sagacious ruler. 

We have already narrated that he once utterly routed the 
Jaipur army 50,000 strong under the personal command of 
Raja Jayasingh with only a force of 5,000 brave warriors 

under him. 

Maharaja Bakhatsingh also proposed to enter into a pact 
with Raia Madhosingh of Jaipur in order to drive away the 
Maharattas from Maiwa, but the iatter had not the courage 
enough to agree to it. 

He died at Sindholi (in Jaipur) in 1752 A. D. while conduct¬ 
ing negotiations regarding his aforesaid proposal. 

(It is also said that he was poisoned under the instigation 

of the Raja of Jaipur). 

Maharaja Bijayasingh, his only son, succeeded him<to the 



Jaya Apa. But sometime later a treaty was drawn up, by 
which Ajmer was ceded to the Mahara^Ss and a number of 
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istricts in Marwar were assigned to Maharaja Ramsingh 
for his maintenance. These internal dissensions afforded 
opportunities to the Maharatta free-booters to invade this 
country from time to time, and also to the Jagirdars (feuda¬ 
tories) to become unruly. 
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In 1760 A. D. four of the leading Jagirdars were im¬ 
prisoned. 

In the years 1766 and 1772 A. D. the Maharaja went twice 
to Nathdwara for pilgrimage. He also actively supported 
Maharana Arasi (Arisingh) against his grand nephew 
Ratnasingh at the end of 1770 A. D. and in return for his help, 
got the district of Gbdwar. (App. B. 20, pp. 186-188) 

He chastised the Talpuras and annexed Umarkot in 1782 
A. D. He gave sanctuary to Maharaj—Kumar Rajsingh of 
Bikaner and sent a force of his Rathor warriors to the succour 
of Raja Pratapsingh of Jaipur against Madhoji Sindhia. 
The force played havoc in the Maharatta army at Tungan in 
1787 A. L). He also gained success in his invasion on 
Kishangarh. 


Madhoji Sindhia invaded Marwar in 1790 A. D. to avenge 
the serious reverse of his army at Tungan. The battle 
of Topgan was fought to further the interests of Raja 
Pratapsingh, yet he refused to come to the aid of Jodhpur at 
the time of j;his crisis. On the other hand De Boigne, the 
French general of t)ie Maharatta army, kept the Rathors 
under deception by negotiating a false treaty with them. 
Thus the Maharattas gained victory this time and Maharaja 
Bijayasingh was compelled to agree to pay in future the same 
tribute to the Maharattas, which was formerly given to the 
Mughul Emperors. 

He died in 1793 A. D. after a reign of about 41 years. 

With the permission of Shah Alam II, the then Emperor, 
he coined his own silver coins in 1780 A. D., which since came to 
be known as Bijaya Shahl, or Bai Sanda (for having twenty 
gecond regnal year of Shah Alam II imprinted on them). 
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We learn from an Imperial Sanad, dated 7th August 1775 
A. D.> that the village Raisina or the area of land over which 
the present New Delhi has been built was granted to him in 
his ancestral Jagir in perpetuity. (App. B. 21, pp. 189-195). 


As two of his elder sons had left this world in his own life 
time, he was succeeded by his grandson 

{SI) Maharaja Bhimsingh. . , ,, i ^ • j 

Bhimsmgh ( the son of his second son 

Bhomsingh). 


The struggle for the throne continued going on between 
him and his uncles and cousins throughout his life. The 
Maharattas also invaded Mar war in 1794 A, D., but he bought 
them off. 


He died in 1803 A D. after a reign of about ten years. As 
he left no male issue, he was succeeded by 
his cousin Maharaja Mansingh, the son of 

Gumansingh. 


(32) Maharaja Mansingh. 


In the same year a treaty was drawn up between the 
Maharaja and the East India Company, but the Maharaja did 
not approve of its terms, and wanted some modifications in 
them. 


The following year, when the East India Company was 
waging war with Sindhia, Maharaja Mansingh subdued 
Ajmer and also gave refuge to the family of Jaswant Rao 
Holkar. At this action of the Maharaja, the East India 
Company was forced to annul the treaty of 1803 A. D. In 
the meantime some of the dissatisfied nobles of Marwar took 
up the cause of Dhonkalsingh, an alleged posthumous son of 
the late Maharaja Bhimsingh, for the throne of Marwar. A 
year later the relations between Maharaja Mansingh of 
Jodhpur and Maharaja Jagatsingh of Jaipur got strained to 
a breaking point on the question of the marriage of Krishna- 
kumari, the daughter of Maharana Bhimsingh of Mewar, who 
was previously betrothed to late Maharaja Bhimsingh of 
Jodhpur. 
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Thakur Sawaisingh of Pokaran, taking his chance of this 
fued, instigated the Maharaja of Jaipur to invade Jodhpur. 
Maharaja Suratsingh of Bikaner and the ruler of Shahpura 
joined hands with the invader and most of the Jagirdars of 
Marwar also rendered help to the Jaipur hordes. Although, 
in 1807 A. D. the invaders gained some success for the time 
being in gaining possession of the city of Jodhpur, yet soon 
afterwards, with the combined efforts of Singhi Indraraj and 
some of the remaining loyal nobles, Amir Khan, a freebooter 
siding with the Jaipur chief was bought over to help the 
cause of Maharaja Mansingh. Thus gaining ample strength 
and collecting sufficient men and money, the city of Jaipur 
v?as raided with this newly raised army. This news frustra- 
tfxl all the plans of the Maharajaof Jaipurand he was obliged 
to retire post-haste to defend his own capital. 


In 1808 Amir Khan treacherously murdered the Thakurs 
of Pokaran, Chandawal, Pali, Bagri, etc., who were the most 
prominent rebel nobles of Marwar at Mundwa. 

After this event, the Jodhpur forces also invaded Bikaner 
to take revenge on its Maharaja, who took part in the invasion 
of Jodhpur along with the Jaipur army, and forced him 
(Maharaja Suratsingh) to cede back the district of Phalddi, 
which he had received for giving active support to the cause of 
Dhonkalsingh. He was also compelled to write a bond for 
the payment of Rs. 3,60,001/- as indemnity (App. B. 22, pp. 196- 
198). 


The following year Amir Khan was sent against Jaipur 
to settle accounts with the Maharaja for his previous invasion 
of Marwar and he compelled Maharaja Jagatsingh to return 
all the effects left behind by Maharaja Mansingh at the battle 
of Gingoli (in Parbatsar district), and to pay a large sum in 
cash to meet the expenses of his (Amir Khan’s) army. 

In 1812 A. D. the Marwar forces invaded Sirohi and plun¬ 
dered its capital. 

The following year Maharaja Jagatsingh of Jaipur called 
Singhi Indraraj to his court in order to re-establish friendly 
relations with Maharaja Mansingh of Jodhpur. 
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The same year Maharaja Mansingh captured Rao 
Udaibhan of Sirohi, while he was camping at Pali, and kept 
him in captivity for about three months. But when the Rao 
accepted the allegiance of the Maharaja and also promised to 
pay Rs. i ,25,000 as indemnity, he was set free. 

In 1815 A. D. Singhi Indraraj, the minister and Ayas 
Devnath, the spiritual teacher (Guru) of the Maharaja, were 
murdered at the instigation of the local faction by Amir 
Khan’s followers. The Maharaja took this matter to heart so 
much that he shut himself up in seclusion and left taking any 
interest in politics or in the administration of the State. The 
vile faction on their part set up in his place Maharaj-kumar 
Chhatrasingh, his heir-apparent, against the wishes of the 
Maharaja 

In 1818 A. D. a new treaty was concluded between tiie East 
India Company and the Jodhpur State. 

Soon after this treaty Maharaj-kumar Chhatrasingh died 
and the Maharaja re-took the reigns of administration in his 
own hands. Inl800A. D. he took a dreadful revenge on the 
intriguers for their misdeeds and disloyal activities against 


him 


In 1824 A. D. the East India Company, in order to suppress 
the unruly tribes there, took over 21 villages of Merwara from 
Jodhpur under its direct control. 

Three years later the Maharaja gave sanctuary to Raja 
Madhurajdeo Bhonsle of Nagpur, who came to Jodhpur after 
“is utter defeat by the East India Company. A year after¬ 
wards in 1828 A, D., he gave refuge to Raja Kalyansingh of 

Kishangarh. 

1835 A. D. the Agent to the Governor General in 
i^^jputana put 29 rebellious Jagirdars of Mallani under 
custody and put the administration of Mallani district under 
i’he Political Agent. 

The same year, the East India Company took seven more 
Villages of Merwara under its direct control (which were 
returned in 1843 A. D.) and also renewed the agreement about 
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e previous 21 villages. Further the Maharaja agreed to pay 
Rs. 1,15,000 in cash instead of 1,500 Savvars according to the 
agreement in the previous treaty of 1818 A, D. 


As the Maharaja was a staunch devotee of the Nath sect, 
so the Naths exercised an undue influence over the adminis¬ 
tration of the State. To eradicate this evil, the Agent to the 
Governor General in Rajputana and the Political Agent, with 
a contingent of ten thousand soldiers, came to Jodhpur, and 
concluded a fresh treaty in 1839 A. D. By the terms of this 
treaty a Political agent was stationed at Jodhpur to render 
advice and give help to the State whenever necessary, and the 
fort was temporarily put under his charge, but was returned 
back to the Maharaja after a short period in 1840 A. D. The 
following year the A. G. G. as well as the Political Agent 
endeavoured to end the interference of the Naths in the State 
administration, but their efforts proved of no avail. They 
therefore resumed the Jagirs of these Naths, but even when 
this drastic action failed to produce any sobering effect they 
were constrained to deport two of the rebellious Naths. 

This action of the Agent to the Governor General hurt the 
religious susceptibilities of the Maharaja to such an extent that 
he renounced the world, left all interest in the adminis¬ 
tration from that day and died at Mandor after about four 
months in 1843 A. D. 


Maharaja Mansingh was a scholar; brave and a wise 
ruler. But as he was too much under the influence of the 
Naths and unforgiving for his rebellious nobles, so his reign 
was never free from internal troubles. 


In i822 A. D. Maharaja Ranjitsingh of the Punjab, sought 
his advice about the political situation then prevailing in 
India. This bears ample testimony for his fame and states¬ 
manship in which he was held by the other rulers. (App* B. 
23, pp. 199-202). 


With the assistance of the Agent to the Governor General 
. and the Political Agent he also introduced some social I’eforms 
in the State in 1839 A. D. which were inscribed on marble 
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slabs and installed at every district headquarters in 1843 A. D. 
(App. B. 24 , pp. 203-204 . 

As he left no male issue, so he was succeeded after his death 
(33, Maharaja Takhat- Maharaja Takhatsingh of Ahmad- 

nagar, in idar State, according to the will 

made by him. 

In 1847 A. D. the East India Company in lieu of Umarkot 
agreed to pay Rs. 10,000 annually to the State. Three years 
later in 1850 A. D. the Maharaja got himself weighed in silver. 

The Maharana of Udaipur put forward his claim in 1853 
A. D. for the restoration of the Godwar district back to 
Mewar, but as this district was ceded to Maharaja Bijaya- 
singh of Jodhpur in 1770 A. D. in return for his help against 
the Maharana’s grand nephew, the A. G. G. rejected this claim. 

In the year 1855 A. D. he went on a pilgrimage to Hardwar, 
Muttra and Pushkar. When the Indian Mutiny broke out in 
•857 A. D. the Maharaja unflinchingly rendered every sort of 
available military help to the Britishers and gave protection 
to some fugitives also. 

From the year 1859 A. D. the name of Queen Victoria began 
to be struck on the coins of Jodhpur in place of the Mughal 
Emperor. 

The right of adoption by the Maharajas of Jodhpur was 
*‘®oognised by the Government of India in 1862 A. D. The 
same year the title of Rao Raja was conferred in general on 
^ • the male off-springs of Pardayats (concubines of the rulers). 

|R 55 Maharaja met the Governor General at Calcutta 
the following year attended the Darbar held at Agra by 
^^wrence, the then Governor General and was awarded 
insignia of G. C. S. 1. 

In the same year the Maharaja gave permission for giving 
and free for the building of the railway line passing through 
IS territory and also abolished the transit duties on the 
goods carried on this railway. 
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In 1867 A. D. Queen Victoria conferred on him the heredi¬ 
tary honour of a salute of 17 guns. 


The long standing dispute between the State and its 
Jagirdars about their Jagirs was amicably settled in 1869 
A. D. and the following year the Government of India took 
over the working of the Sariibhar Salt area as well as the salt 
areas at Nawa and Guda. 


In the same year as the Maharaja did not approve of his 
seat arrangement made at the Darbar held at Ajmer by Lord 
Mayo, he left the place for Jodhpur without attending it. For 
this act his salute guns were reduced from seventeen to 

fifteen. 


In 1872 A D. the Maharaja’s second son Zorawarsingh 
took forced possession of the Nagaur fort, but was soon 
compelled to vacate it. 

In October of the same year, due to continued ill health, 
the Maharaja entrusted the administration of the State to his 
heir-apparent Maharaj-kumar Jaswantsingh and soon after 
left this world in 1873 A. D. 


He was succeeded by his eldest son Maharaja Jaswant- 
sineh II. During his reign the adminis- 
tration of the State was remodelled on 
modern lines and his younger brother Maharaj Pratap- 


singh took a leading part in it. 


In 1874 A D. Maharaja Jaswantsingh went on a pilgrim¬ 
age to Hardwar and' Gaya and thence went further to 
Calcutta, where he met the Viceroy in 1875 A. D. The follow¬ 
ing year he was honoured at Calcutta with the insignia of 
G. C. S. I. by the then Prince of Wales. 


In the same year the school, which was opened at the capital 
for imparting English Education to the boys, was raised to the 
standard of a High School. 


On the occasion of the Darbar held at Delhi in 1877 A. D., 
in bpnour of the assumption by Queen Victoria of the title of 
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Ernpress of India, his salute guns were raised from 17 to 19 
and the following year this number was further raised to 21. 


In 1879 A. D. the Government of India took on lease the 
salt areas at Didwana, Pachpadra, Phalodi and BhawatarA 

In 1881 A. D. a census of the whole of Marwar was taken 
for the first time, and about 17,50,000 souls were counted. 

In those years the income of the State amounted to about 
Rs. 20,00,000, while the expenditure far exceeded.it. The 
liability of the State neared about 40 to 50 lacs, but on the re¬ 
adjustment of the financial management in 1882 A. D. its 
former defects were removed and in a short time satisfactory 
results appeared. 

The first State Railway line in Marwar was opened between 
Pali and Kharchi (Marwar Junction) in 1882 A. D., which 
was further extended up to Jodhpur in 1885 A. D. 


In 1884 A. D. the City Municipality was established at the 
capital to look after the civic affairs of the city, a State Council 
was also constituted to render advice on important matters 
and the land revenue settlement was taken in hand. 

In 1885 A. D. the State Treasury came into being, arrange¬ 
ments for opening Post Offices were made, and an ice factory 
as started. Further the old agreement regarding the 21 
. ages of Merwara was renewed and a canal for supplying 
3- er from Balsamand to the city tanks was constructed. 

The following year the Jodhpur Press, which turned out 
®stly litho-work was reorganised. 

sinffb brother MahSraj Pratap- 

Vi J . attend the Golden Jul^ilee celebrations of Queen 
mtoria at London in 1887 A. D. 


fn following year the Historical Department was created 
compile the history of the State. 

cavalry unit known as Sardar Risaia was 

Vinf His Royal Highness Prince Albert 

or Edward of Wales visited Jodhpur. 
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The civil administration of the MallSni District was handed 
back to the Jodhpur Darbar in 1891 A. D. 


In 1893 A. D. an intermediate college named after the then 
Maharaja, and known as the Jaswant College was opened at 
Jodhpur. 


In 1895 this, noble hearted, liberal minded, wise and 
generous Maharaja breathed his last at the age of 58 years. 


During his reign all sorts of facilities, such as judicial, 
medical, educational, and of communications were provided 
for the benefit Sf the public and the income of the State too, 
rose above 57 lacs. 


The fir&t hospital run on modern lines was also opened 
about 1886 A. D. at the capital during his reign. 

He was succeeded by his son and heir Maharaja Sardar- 
singh, but as the latter was only 16 years 

(34) Marais Sardar- aCCeSSion, Ms 

uncle Maharaj Pratapsingh was appointed Regent during 
the period of his minority. 

In 1896 A. D. the Jaswant Female Hospital and the Elgin 
Rajput School were opened and the local Jaswant College 
was raised to the status of a degree college. 


Full ruling powers were invested to Maharaja Sardhr- 
singh in 1898 A. D. and the criminal justice of the Mallani 
district (previously held back) was also vested in the State by 
the Political Agent. 

The following year, owing to the failure of rains, Mhrwhr 
was ravaged by a severe famine. In order to relieve the 
sufferings caused by this calamity the State spent about 26^ 
lacs of rupees for the relief of the people and cattle. 

Owing to the exchange difficulties felt by the State during 
these famine operations, the striking of silver coins in the 
State mint was discontinued and the Imperial coins in 
circulation in British India were introduced in their place. 

In 1901 A. D. the MaharSja paid a visit to Europe for 
reasons of health. 
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The following year MahSraj Pratapsingh was adopted to 
the Gaddi of idar in Gujrat. In the same year Maharaja 
Sardarsingh joined the Imperial cadet corps at Meerut and 
afterwards from this place he went to Pachmarhi to recoup 
his health. 

In 1906 A. D. the weight of the Jodhpur copper coin was 
reduced by nearly half. In the same year the Maharaja re¬ 
took the reigns of administration in his own hands while the 
State Council continued to function as before under the 
presidentship of the Resident. But in 1909 A. D. he (the 
Maharaja) assumed full ruling powers again. 

In the same year, at the time of the visit of Lord Kitchner 
to Jodhpur, a small industrial Museum was opened which is 
now known as ‘Sardar Museum.’ 


In 1910 A. D. the insignia of G. C. S. I., was conferred on 
him by the Government and his personal salute was raised 
from 17 to 19 guns. But after about a year this noble and 
kind hearted Maharaja died in 1911 A. D. at the age of 31 
years only. 

During his reign many reforms were carried out for the 
well being of his subjects* 


He was succeeded by his eldest son Maharaja Sumersingh, 
(36) Mabarajn Sumer- but as the latter was then only 13 years 

of age Maharaja Pratapsingh abdicated 
throne of Idar in favour of his adopted son Maharaj 
aulatsingh and took over the charge of the Regency adminis- 
^^tion at Jodhpur once again. 


In 1912 A. D. a chief court was inaugurated in Jodhpur, 
he following year the State donated 2 lacs of rupees for the 
nrdinge chair of Technology in the Benares Hindu Univer¬ 
sity with Rs. 24,000/* as an annual recurring grant. 

A new High School known as the ‘Rajput High School’ was 
opened at Chop§sni in 1914 A. D. to impart education exclu¬ 
sively to the boys of the Rajputs and some months later, 
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when the World War broke out in Europe, Maharaja Suiher- 
singh and the old veteran Maharaja Regent Sir Pratapsingh 
both proceeded to the front. 


A Public Library called the Sumer Public Library came 
into being in 1915 A. D. and was housed in the building of the 
Museum. 

Maharaja Sumersingh was invested with full ruling 
powers in 1916 A. D. and the.following year the Electrical and 
Mechanical Department was established to electrify the city. 
In 1918 A. D., when the bubonic plague broke out in the city, 
the Maharaja made excellent arrangements for the protection 
of the property of those subjects, who had left the city and 
were residing in the suburbs and for checking this scourge 
threw open all the State buildings around the capital to house 
the people of Jodhpur. Just after this calamity influenza 
broke out in the city in an epidemic form, when further relief 
measures were immediately undertaken on a large scale to 
cope with the situation. 

Thereafter Maharaja Sumersingh met with a premature 
death in October 1918 A. D. at the age of 21 years only. 

He was an intelligent ruler of self dependent nature. 
During his short reign, the State made an all round progress 
in all the branches of administration. The Jodhpur lancers 
fought against the Turks with extraordinary valour in the 
Jordan valley, Haifa in Palestine and Aleppo in Syria, etc. 

Maharaja Sumersingh was also honoured by the Khedive 
of Egypt with the title of the Grand Cordon of the order of 
the Nile. 


As he had no male issue, he was succeeded on October 14, 
( 37 ) Maharaja omsid- 1918 A. D. by his younger brother Maharaja 
BinghBahadur. UiTiaidsingh Bahadur. The latter was born on; 
July 8, 1903 A. D. As he was only 16 years of age at the timeof 
his succession to the throne a Regency Council was constituted 
to carry on the administration of the State and Maharaja 
Pratapsingh was appointed Regent for the third time. 
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In recognition of the meritorious services rendered by the 
Jodhpur State in the War his local salute guns were raised 
from 17 to 19 in 1921 A. D. 


He attended the inauguration ceremony of the Chamber of 
Princes, and in the cold season of the same year His Royal 
Highness the Prince Edward of Wales graced Jodhpur by a 
royal visit. 

Maharaja Pratapsingh, the old veteran Ra^hor, passed 
away in 1922 A. D. at the ripe age of 76. 

On January 27, 1923 Maharaja Umaidsingh Bahadur 
assumed full powers of administration of the State, but being 
a prince of constitutional and democratic nature, he rules 
the State through a Council of ministers. 

The Maharaja was blessed with an heir apparent named 
Maharaj-Kumar Shri Hanwantsinghji on the 16th June 1923. 

In order to facilitate speedy justice to the people District 
and Sessions Courts were established in 1924. The 
following year all the State employees were further allowed 
the benefit to contribute towards the State Provident Fund 
to be of help to them on their retirement from service. 

In March 1925 he, accompanied by his family, took his 
polo team to England, where it scored many successes 
against world renowned teams. 

In 1926 the Maharaja accidentally encountered a rogue 
elephant in the jungles of the Nilgiri hills, where he showed 
I'are presence of mind. 


The same year, on his return from Ooty, he created the 
Archaaological Department to preserve the ancient monuments 
in the State. 

A year after, in order to facilitate the money transactions 
for the State as well as to give impetus to trade, a branch of 
Imperial Bank of India was opened at Jodhpur. The 
same year the Maharaja bestowed a Jagir of the ‘Rekh’ of 
^bout 55 thousand on Maharaj Shri Ajitsinghji his younger 
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brother. He also sanctioned a grant of Rs. 3 lacs for the 
Hindu University for the Irwin Chair of Agriculture. 


In 1928 the Maharaja earmarked an amount of two lacs of 
rupees more to maintain 4 scholarships for higher studies in 
veterinary and agriculture science. 


In 1929 A. D. he laid the foundation stone of the new 
Chhitar (Hill) Palace as well as of the Windham Hospital, 
the last named institution being one of the best equipped in 
the whole of India. 


In 1931 A. D. the census of Mar war was taken and the 
population of Marwar totalled 21,25 982 souls, A Plying Club 
was also started at Jodhpur the same year. 


In May 1933 the designation of the Jodhpur State was 
changed to that of the Jodhpur Government, and the members 
of the Council came to be designated as Ministers. 

The Maharaja paid a visit to East Africa for big game 
hunting and the following year he again went to complete his 
programme of wild sports there. 

In 1935 the Silver Jubilee of His Gracious Majesty King 
George V was celebrated in Jodhpur, and a large sum of 
money was contributed to the His Majesty’s Silver Jubilee 
Fund. Similarly a handsome amount was also subscribed 
towards the Quetta Earth-quake Relief Fund opened at Delhi. 

In 1936 A. D. Lord Willingdon, the then Viceroy, performed 
the opening ceremony of the Willingdon Gardens as well as 
the new building of the Sardar Museum and Sumer Public 
Library situated there in the centre. 

The same year on June 23, the Maharaja was honoured with 
the title of G. C. S. I. by the British Government. 

In 1937 he proceeded to England to take part in the corona¬ 
tion ceremony of King George VI. 

In 1938 the Government of India retroceded to the Jodhpur 
State the 21 villages (along with 3 new ones) of the Merwapa 
district, the administration of which was taken under its direct 
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control in 1824 A. D. and also freed the State from the obliga¬ 
tion of the payment of a sum of Rs. 1,15,000, which was 
annually paid to the Government of India for maintaining the 
Erinpura corps. The same year, in order to remove the 
scarcity of water in the capital, the Maharaja got constructed 
a canal with pumping stations at necessary intervals, now 
known as Sardar Samand Water Supply channel, and built a 
huge reservoir for the water storage, at a total cost of 
Rs. 25,50,000. In order to remove the impurities of the water 
supplied to the city, an up-to-date filter plant was also fitted 
at a little distance below the reservoir. 

I 

In the same year the Umaid Female Hospital was opened 
at a cost of Rs. 11,19,000 and in 1939 the Maharaja was 
generous enough to donate a fabulous sum of Rs. 70,00,000 in 
order to combat the scourge of famine in Marwar. 

In August 1941 A. D. His Highness, with his younger 
brother Maharaj Shri Ajitsinghji, paid a visit to the Near 
East War Front to inspect the Jodhpur troops. 

In the same year a Representative Advisory Assembly was 
constituted in place of the Central Advisory Board previously 
established in 1939 A. D. 

Up to the end of 1942 A. D. Jodhpur Darbar contributed 
sum of about 30 lacs of rupees towards the World War as well 
as twelve fighters and one heavy bomber. ^ 

His Highness has also placed four of his personal aeroplanes 
and one glider at the disposal of the Government of India. 

Further, he was one of the foremost princes to place at the 
tHsposal of the Government of India all the resources of the 
State as well as his personal services in the present World 
War to crush the Axis Powers. 

The latest census of the State showed a figure of 25,55,904 
souls. 

In his benevolent reign Marwar has taken giant strides in 
improvements in all directions and the annual gross income of 
the State has reached near two and a quarter crores of rupees. 
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Air Commodore, His Highness Raj-Rajeshvar Saramad 
Rajahai Hind Maharajadhiraj Maharaja Shri Sir Umaid 
Singh Bahadur G. C. S. I., G. C. I. E., K. C. V. 0., A. D. C. 
LL.D., is beloved by his subjects and is a kind hearted ruler 
with democratic outlook. He is an air minded prince, a 
spirited Polo player and a keen sportsman of wide fame. 


He has five Maharaj-kumars namely Maharaj-kumar 
ShrlHanwantsinghji, Himmatsinghji, Harisinghji, Devisinghji, 
and Dilipsinghji. 


The Maharani of Jodhpur, who was married in 1921 A. D., 
is a dutiful and very devoted Rani of the Maharaja and is 
ever alert to help the needy and the poor. 

May the Almighty bestow His choicest blessings on the 
Maharaja, may he and his family have health, long life and 
prosperity and may his people enjoy his benevolent reign for 
long. 
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1. Rajputs 


[Read at XIX Congreeso Internazionale Degli Orientalist!, held at (Regia Universita) 

Roma in September 1935 A. D. and published in its proceedings and 
transactions, (pp. -409—422 as well as in ‘Indian Culture,’ 

Calcutta, Vol. Ill, No.2 (Oct. 1936 A. D.) 
pp. 289—302] 

We know from the Hindu ‘Shastras’ that in the 
beginning, the Aryans had no caste system among them, but 
it was introduced later to facilitate the social and the 
industrial developments of the society. By its introduction 
particular kind of work was entrusted to the particular group 
of people, specially suited for the purpose, and this was the 
basis of the caste system in India.^ 

Likeother‘Shastras’, the‘Bhagavata’'^ and ‘Mahabharata’^ 
!ilso support this theory. 

It is likely that the people of the old school may see in this 
statement a suggestion of the modern ideas but this is not so. 

In support of this, we quote here from a book named 
Samarangana Sutradhara’^ compiled by Raja Bhoja, the 
famous Paramara ruler of Malwa. He ruled from about 1010 
fo 1053 A. D. (1066 to 1110 V. S.) and besides being a patron 


^ pi: ^ ^ I 

Rigveda— PoruahaBukta, 

^ ^ snug*. | 

4 Adhyaya7,8hlokal-17. 
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learning is considered to have been himself a scholar 
of repute:— 

‘Brahma, for maintaining peace and order on the earth 
made Prithu the first ruler of the people and he too for the 
sake of administrative convenience and efficiency divided them 
in four “ Varnas^^ or castes.’ 

‘People who were God-fearing, pious, scholarly and able 
were designated as “Brahmanas”; those who were courage¬ 
ous, energetic, strong and able to protect others were named 
as “Kshatriyas ”; persons who were wise, desirous of wealth, 
reliable, smart and kindhearted were styled as “Vaishyas” 
and men lacking in a sense of respect, religion, truth and 
purity were called “Shudras”.’ 

The purpose of quoting these lines here is simply to show 
that these divisions of Varnas or castes, in the beginning, 
were based on the quality, work and the nature of the indivi- 
duals^ and they had no connection with birth. 


In our opinion this system might have served at that time, 
to avert the clash of interests and the hard competition 
which threaten our society this day. 

Further for the sake of individual development, the 
period of our life was also divided into four parts called 
four ‘Ashramas’. 

Leaving this question of ‘Varnas’ and ‘Ashramas’ in 
general, we take up now the question relating to ‘ Kshatriyas’ 
in particular. 

According to the ‘Vedic’ and ‘Pauranic’ literature, 
the Kshatriyas were divided into two dynasties, one of which 
was named Solar or 'Suryavamsha’ and the other Lunar 
or‘Chandravamsha’. On the basis of the close study of the 
Aryan languages of India, scholars are of opinion that the 
two different stocks of the Aryans migrated to India in two 
different periods and to differentiate them from each other, 
they were called the Solar and the Lunar stocks.^ But later 
a third division known as Fire dynasty or ‘ Agnivamsha’ also 
sprang forth among them. 


. BbagRvadgIta, Adhyaya 4, Shloka 13. 

2 The Inscription dated V. 8.1166 (1109 A. D.) of Gomdachandra contams:- 
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The first mention of this dynasty or division is found in 
‘Navasahasanka Charita’ of Padmagupta composed in the 
later half of the I I th century A.D. It states that Vashishtha, 
a sage, to get back his covp' from Vishvamitra, his rival, 
created a 'warrior from his fire altar at mount Abu, and as 
this warrior killed his enemies and brought back his cow, 
the sage named him as Paramara or the destroyer of 
the enemy. 

On the basis of the above story, we presume that, to get 
rid of his enemies, a descendant of Vashishtha, purified (by 
a sort of penance) a clan of Kshatriyas whose forefathers 
had embraced Buddhism. But Halayudha, a contemporary 
of Padmagupta, in his‘Pingala Sutravritti’ mentions Raja 
Munja of the Paramara dynasty as belonging to the ‘Brahma- 
Kshatra-Kula’i or a combined Brahmana and Kshatriya 
dynasty. 

The book named ‘Prithviraja Raso’ also contains a 
reference to this Fire dynasty. The author of ‘Raso’ 
taking Paramara, Chalukya (Solanki), Padihara (Pratihara) 
and Chauhana as having originated from the fire altar of 
Vashishtha calls their descendants as Agnivamshis. This is 
the main reason for which the Indian 2 and foreign scholars 
consider these four clans as non-Kshatriyas and descendants 
of a foreign and non-Aryan dynasty called Khazar or 
Gurjara. They also presume that these non-Kshatriya 
dynasties after undergoing a sort of penance were reckoned 
as Kshatriyas by the Brahmanas. 

But firstly the accounts of Prithviraja, his relatives 
and his contemporaries as given in the ‘ Raso’do not corres¬ 
pond to historical facts. Secondly according to the ‘Raso’ 
Maharaval Samarasimha of Mewar was killed in 1192 A. D. 
(1249 V. S.) while fighting on the side of Prithviraja. In 
fact Samarasimha ascended the throne of Mewar after 
^67 A. D. (1324 V. S.) and breathed his last in 1302 (1359 V. S.). 

following two famous divins among 


(1) Solar and (2) Lunar, 



2 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XL. pp. 7—36, 
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lirdly the‘Raso’i mentions in the form of a prophecy _ 
ictory of the king of Mewar over Delhi after 1620 A. D. 
(1677 V. S.)- Under such circumstances, the accounts of 
‘ Ras5 ’ cannot be accepted as authentic. 


As a matter of fact these divisions of Kshatriyas are 
merely the imaginative creations of the poets intended to 
show the superiority and antiquity of the clynasty. For had 
it not been so in each and every record (inscriptions and 
copper grants) of the well-known Kshatriya rulers these 
divisions would have been surely mentioned. But it is not so. 
Moreover wherever the mention of these divisions is found 
they are confusing in the extreme. If at one place a certain 
clan of Kshatriyas is mentioned as ‘ Suryavamshis ’ at 
another the same branch is said to have belonged to the 
Chandra or the Agni Vamshis. 


We have already given, some such proofs about the Para- 
mara clan, here some similar proofs for the other clans will 
be given presently. 

In the inscription, of V. S. 1133 (1076 A. D.) of Vikrama- 
ditya VI, the ChaIukyas(S61ankis)are recorded as Chandrava- 
mshis. But in ‘Bilhana’s Vikramankadevacharita ’ and in 
the inscription of Haihaya (Kalachuri) YuVarajadeva II, 
found from Bilhari, they are said to have sprung from the 
handful of water of Brahma and Drona respectively. 

In the inscription of Pratihara king Bhoja,^ found at 
Gwalior, the Pratihara (Padiharas) are referred to as 
Surya Vamshis, while in the inscription ^ of Pratihara 
Bauka, dated V. S. 894 (837 A. D.), they are mentioned as 
descendants of Brahmana Harishchandra and his Kshatriya 
wife Bhadra. 

In the inscription of Chauhana Lumbha (dated V. S. 1377- 
1320 A. D.), found at mount Abu, Chauhanas are said to 
have belonged to the Chandra-Vamsha. But in the inscription 
of Visaldeva IV they are mentioned as ‘ Surya-Vamshis’. 


Samaya II, Chhanda 44, p. 2(16. 

2 He ruled from about 843 to A. D. (m to ftW) V.a) 

3 In the beginning of theBame inscription a hint has also been made that the Fmtibaras 
were descended from Lakshmaija, who was a door-keeper to his elder brother Rfimachandra. 
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Taking into consideration all these facts, it is not advis¬ 
able for scholars whether local or foreign to rely upon 
Prithviraja Raso ’ and to presume that these four dynasties 
are being the descendants of the foreign and non-Aryan 
Gurjara (Khazar) stock. 

Now we quote, in brief the points on the basis of which 
the Rajputs are considered as non-Aryans:— 

(1) That in the ‘ Harivamsha and in the ‘ Vishnu 
Purana’2; the Haihayas (Kalachuris) are classed with 
Shakas, Yavanas, Paradas and Kambojas; hence it is 
probable that the former also belonged to the foreign non- 
Aryan stock. 3 

(2) That Bana in his ‘ Harshacharita ’ mentions simul¬ 
taneously the victories of Prabhakaravardhana of Thanesh- 
vara over Gurjaras and Huns, hence, it seems that the 

Gurjaras were also foreigners and came to India along with 
Huns. 


(3) That in the inscription of Pratihara Mathanadeva, 
dated V. S. 1016 (960 A. D.) found at Rajor (Alwar State) 
Mathanadeva is stated to have belonged to the Gurjara-Prati- 
hara clan. Further in the records of the Rashtrakuta 
princes of the south, the Pratiharas of Kannauj are designated 
as Gurjareshvaras while in the writings of the Arabs they 
are called as Juzrs. All these facts go to show that the 
Pratiharas were the offshoots of the Gurjaras. 


(4) That the Gurjaras themselves belonged to a foreign 
stock known as Khazars, who in the sixth century A. D. 
inhabited the borderland of Europe and Asia. Some scholars 
ai-e^ of opinion that they came to India in the time of Kanishka, 
while other think that they migrated to India along with 
he Huns. The province conquered by these Gurjaras came 
to be known as Gurjar or Gujrat."* 


(5) That some of the Sassanian typed coins, found in the 
North-Western India, contain the legends in both the Nagari 
3.nd Pahlvi characters. In the Nagari is written:—‘Shri 

1 (Bengal) Vb. 764--776. ~~ 

2 Amsha IV, Chapt.3, V. IGff. 

3 Indian Antiquary, V^ol. XL, p. 19. 

^ Mr. C. V. V^uidya presumes that as due to the connection of * MnharashtrT * language one 
P^vince of India was called Maharashtra in the like manner due to the connection of Gu jrati Ian- 
province of it came to be known as GiijraL The language known as 
n India even at the time of Vamruohi, who flourinhed in tlie fourth century B.C. 
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mana Vasudeva’ while in the Pahlvi—‘Tukan Zaulas 
apardlakshan.’i Some scholars taking the word Vahmana 
for Chahaman consider this Vasudeva of the coin as the first 
known ruler of the Chahamana dynasty. Further they take 
‘Sapad Lakshan’ inscribed on the coins to mean the Himalayan 
hilly tract known as Siwalaks and also think that the Chaha- 
manas were Khazars or the Gurjaras who migrated to India 
along with the Huns and settled in the aforesaid hilly tract. 
As these coins of Vasudeva resemble those of Khusru II 
(Parviz), struck in the 37th year of his reign, it is assumed 
that the time of the former comes to about 627 A.D. (684 V.S.). 


Let us examine these arguments in the light of the facts 
available from other sources:— 

(1) That in the old records of Haihayas (Kalachuris) they 
are mentioned as Chandravamshis or belonging to the Lunar 
dynasty and in the ‘Puranas’ they are stated to be pure Kshar- 
triyas, hence they being only mentioned in ‘Harivamsha Purana’ 
along with Yavan^s, Paradas and Kambojas cannot be taken 
to be foreigners. 

Moreover, Manu,^ the famous law-giver of India has 
counted even these Yavanas, Paradas and Kambojas among 
the Kshatriyas:— 

51^5 ?rf^3n?ra! i 

^ ii h \ ii 

^IWTSTt ^f^irTT; I 
^?rt ^?It: II II 

That the Kshatriya clans known as Paundrakas, Chaudras, ‘ 
Dravidas, Kambojas, Shakas, Paradas, Pahlvas, Chinas, Kira- 
tas, Daradas, and Khashas due to their gradual ignorance of 
the religious rites and their disassociation with the Brahma- 
nas came to be known as ‘Vrishalas' (Shudras). 

(2) That in fact Bana by putting ‘Gurjara-prajagarah’ 
along with ‘Huna-harina-Kesari’ and ‘Sindhuraja- Jvaro’s 
mentions only the inhabitants of the Gurjara country, hence it 
is not advisable to drag there the Gurjaras or the Khazars of 
the foreign origin. Further the migration of the Khazars in 
India has not yet been proved by the historians. 


1. In an another type of this king’s coins the Pahlvi legend rune as below:- 
Sof varsu Taf (Shri Vasudeva! Vahmana X Mnltnn Malka, 

2. Manoaniriti, Adhilya 10, 

3. HarshachaTita> Ucbcbhvasa 2, p, 248, 
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(3) That the adjective (Gurjara) used in the Rajor ins¬ 
cription is not meant to denote the Pratiharas as belonging 
to the Gurjara clan but simply as the inhabitants or the rulers 
of the province. At that time a large part of Rajputana was 
called Gurjaratra 1 or Gujrat and its capital was Bhinmal.^ 
It is also probable that the mention of the residential province, 
in the records of the Pratiharas of Bhinmal, was meant to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the Pratiharas who went to Kannauj. 

The Pratiharas after defeating the Chavadas ^ established 
their kingdom at Bhinmal. They then extended their sway 
up to Bharoch as is evident from the copper grant, dated V.S. 
813 (756 A.D.) of Bhartrivaddha, a feudatory of Nagabhata I 
(Nagavaloka). Further at the close of the 8th century A.D. 
they conquered Kannauj and made it their new capital. Under 
these circumstances, we see no reason to wonder if, in the 
records of Rashtrakutas and those of the Arab travellers, 
they are designated as Gurjareshvaras or Juzr respectively. 




(4) That firstly the migration of the Khazars to India is 
not proved by the known history ; secondly in the copper 
grant^ of Gurjara king Jayabhata III of Bharoch, dated 
Kalachuri Samvat 456 (762 V.S.--705 A.D.) the Gujaras are 
said to have been descended from Maharaja Karna ; and third¬ 
ly Hiuen-Tsang, the well-known Chinese pilgrim, who came to 
India in the first half of the seventh century A.D. had stated 
that the rulers of Bhinmal, the capital of Gurjara country, 
and that of Valabhi, were Kshatriyas. 

The Badagujaras are also Kshatriyas as they make their 
matrimonial alliances only with other pure Kshatriyas. 5 


1 Copper grant o£ Pratihara Bhojadeva, dated V.S. 900 (Epigraphia Indies, Vol. V, p; 211). 

2 Hiuen Tsang’s travels. 

3 Some people are of opinion that the Chava(}as too were Gurjaras. But the copper grant 
dated Kalachuri Samvat 490 {796 V.S.=739 A.D.) of Chalukya (Solanki) Pulakeshiraja of Lata 
etates:— 

This shows that at that time the Gurjaras and Obava<Jas (Chapotkattts) were considered as 
belonging to the two different clans. 

Bombay Gazetteer, Voh I, part I, p. 109. 

4 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XUI, p. 77. 

3 Though in the olden times * Anuloma vivahas ’ {Marriage of higher * Varna ’ males with 
lower Varija females) were prevalent among Brahmapas, Kshatriyas and Vaishyae, yet later 
fhis Was disallowed. To support this we quote here from the writings of Megastheneae who visited 
India in the 3rd century B.O. 

‘ No one is allowed to marry out of his own caste or to exchange one profession or trade for 
Eio ther,’ 

Ancient India (Megastheneae & Arrian), Me, Crindle, pp.86-86. 
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(5) That the opinions of the scholars differ much on tKis" 
point. General Cunningham takes this ‘Vasudeva’ of the 
aforesaid coins to be a Huna. While Mr. Rapson considers 
him a Sassanian. Similarly some historians presume that 
the second word of the Nagari legend of the coins is ‘Chaha- 
mana’ while others read it as ‘Vahmana’. 


Moreover the time of Chahamana Vasudeva as given by 
RajashekharaSuriinthe genealogy, attached tohisTrabandha- 
kosha'^ is V.S. 608 (551 A.D.), but the period fixed for the 
aforesaid coins by scholars is V.S. 684 (627 A. D.) 

We learn from the history that Guvaka I was the seventh 
descendant of Vasudeva. The inscription, dated V.S. 1013, 
found at Harshanath, states that Guvaka due to his chivalrous 
nature acquired the title of a ‘Knight’ at the court of Nagava 
loka. In the inscription of Chauhana Bhartrivriddha, dated 
V.S. 813 (756 A.D.), he (Bhartrivriddha) is said to have been 
a feudatory of Nagavaloka. This shows that Bhartrivriddha 
and Nagavaloka were contemporaries and lived about V.S. 813. 
Now if we deduct 25 years for each ruling prince (i.e. 200 
years for 8 kings) the time of the beginning of the reign of 
Vasudeva comes near to the period fixed in ‘Prabandhakosha.’ 

Further the kingdom of the Chauhanas was ffrst establish¬ 
ed not in Sind or Multan but at Ahichchhatrapura, where¬ 
from they pi-oceeded to Shakambhari (Sambhar). General 
Cunningham, on the basis of the description of Ahichchhatra¬ 
pura found in the travels of the aforesaid Chinese pilgrim, 
locates this town nearRamnagar about 20 miles west of Bare- 
illy.2 According to ‘Mahabharata’ this Ahichchhatrapura was 
the capital of north Panchala country. 

Moreover the scholars, instead of accepting the word 
‘Sapadalakshan’ on the coins is to mean a Himalayan tract 

Hiaen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim who came bo India in the first half of the 7th centary 
A.D. writes 

‘The members of a caste marry within the caste, the great and the obscure keeninc 
apart.> ^ 

Yuan Chwang (by Thomas Watters), Vol. 1, p. 168. 

Farther the children bom of the occasional ‘ Anuloma vivahas’ were considered as belonging 
to the mother’s ‘ Varna ’ (caste). For instance- the children of Ratho^ Muha^i who were bom of 
his Kshatnya wife were called as MuhapSt Kshatriyas, while those born of the Vaishya wife were 
considered as Muha^iot Vaishyas. 

1. This Kosha (Dictionary) was compiled in 1406 V.S. (1349 A.D.). 

2. In the eastern part of Rohilkhand. 

lawang (by Thomas Watters), Vol. 1, p. 832 and Ancient Geography of India, p. 369 
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containing 125 thousand peaks or ranges, think that it has here 
been used for a tract containing 125 thousand villages. ^ The 
country ruled by Chauhanas, which included the provinces of 
Sambhar, Nagaur and Ajmer, etc. is called ‘Savalgkh’ even to 
this day. Therefore no one can believe that the Chauhanas 
belonged to the Gurjara race or they migrated towards Raj- 
putana from the Himalaya. 

The same is the position of the Rashtrakutas, Guhils, 
etc. belonging to the other Kshatriya clans. 

Mr. V. A. Smith, on his theory of the sudden appearance 
of the Rajputs in the 8th or the 9th century A.D. has advanced 
the theory that they are foreigners and belong to the non- 
Aryan races.2 But how far he is justified can be ascertained 
from the following facts:— 

(a) That in the 5th century A.D. one of the Rajput 
clans known as Rashtrakutas were ruling in the 
Deccan, and at the end of the sarpe century they 
were overthrown by another Rajput clan called 
Solankis (Chalukyas). 

(b) That the copper grant of Solanki Trildchanapala, 

dated Shaka Samvat 972 (1107 V.S.=1051 A.D.) 
states that before their migration to the Deccan, 
the Rashtrakutas had their sway over Kannauj^ 
and the words Rathika, Ristika, etc. found in the 
edicts of Ashoka prove that the Rashtrakutas 
existed even about 250 B.C. 

(c) That Guhila (Guhadatta) the founder of the 

Guhil clan of Mewar was ruling in the later half 
of the sixth century A.D. ; and Bap§, Raval, one 
of his descendants was the master of Mev/ar in 
the first half of the eighth century. A.D. 

1. ‘ Skaadapurai^a ’ (which is supposed to be composed in the 9th century A.D.) states that 
there were 1 .26,0u'.) villages under Sambhar, Mewar, Karnatak, etc, 

2. Mr. V, A. Smith considers that the Chandele, tt^e Rathors and tlie GaharwaJs are the 
descendants of aboriginal tribes like G5nds, Bhara and Kharw^ars. But in fact it is not so. For 
Rathora and Gaharwals, please see onr * History of Rashtrakutas * and * Bharata-ke-PrachIna 
^ajavamsha,’Vol. III. 

The Inscriptions of Chandele state them as * Chandra-vatnshis \ 

s. JTfRrsr! I 

ciRrt ^ II ^ II 

Indian Antiquary, Vol. Xll, p, 201 
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Further is it not strange that simply because the prese 
kshatriya rulers call themselves Rajputs,' Mr. V. A. Smith 
and others hold them as the offshoots of non-Aryans? But 
Rajput is a corrupt form of ‘ Rajaputra And as the des¬ 
cendants of the younger sons of the present Rajput rulers, 
after a certain number of generations are called ‘Thakurs’ 
and as the younger sons of the chiefs of Oudh or their des¬ 
cendants use along with their names the title of ‘ Kunvar ’, in 
the like manner it is probable that the younger branches of 
these Kshatriya rulers, to distinguish themselves from the 
ordinary Kshatriyas, might have adopted this title of ‘Raja¬ 
putra Further in course of time partly due to the increase 
in the number of such ‘ Rajaputras ’ by the rise and fall of 
the several ruling families and partly due to the changes in 
their domestic conditions, this group of Kshatriyas might 
have come to be known as Rajputs, while the ordinary Ksha¬ 
triyas by adopting different occupations submerged into the 
different clans.^ 


Sl 
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Col. Tod in his History of Rajasthan''states that in the 
Mughal army there were one hundred thousands Rath5r war¬ 
riors and we presume that a large number of them was of 
the descendants of Rao Siha, the foundei of the Maiwai lul- 
ing family. This also supports our theory of the increase in 
the number of ‘ Rajaputras ’. 


Papini, the famous grammarian, who flourished in the 
sixth century B.C. has given a rule in his Sanskrit grammer 
named ‘ Ashtadhyayi ’:'' 


In it he has advised the use of an affix called ‘pi’ where 
the multitude of such ‘ Rajaputras ’ is meant. 


1 . The author of the ‘ ehabdakalpadruma’has quoted the following half coupK from the 
* paraafiara Smriti’ 

aw I 

But it iB not traceable in the printed copy of the said ‘ Smriti’. Hence it is possible that some 
one acquainted with modern Havana Kajpute niight have inserted this in the book. 

2. The aubclans found in the different Bub-castes of the people of Rajputana also support it. 
Annala and Antiquities of Rajasthan (edited by Orooke),p. 105-I0ti. 

4. Adhyaya 4, Pada 2, Sutra 39. 
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Ashvaghosha, the famous poet of the second century of 
Vikrama era has used this word (Rajaputra) in his poems 
called ‘ Saundarananda Mahakavya’*:— 

The poet Kalidasa had made use of this word in his 
drama called ‘ Malavikagnimitra ^ 

Bana Bhatta, who wrote his ‘ Harshacharita’-^ about 620 
A.D. (677 V.S.) has also used the word Rajaputra. 

In ‘ Mahabharatathe famous Hindu epic, we find 
I’epeated use of this word for Kshatriyas:— 

03 fiR n?i5c«iT: i 

! ii '<o \\ 

35ar 5ci^ i iI; II V-i ll 

Ibna Khurdadba, who in 912 A.D. (H.S. 300--V.S. 969) 
wrote his book named ‘Kitabul Masalik-Ul-Mamalik’,^ states:— 

There are in all seven clans in India: — l.Sabfria, 2.Brahma, 
3. Kataria, 4. Sudaria, 5. Baisura, 6. Sandalia, and 7. Lahuda. 

(1) Sabfria.—This is the highest clan from which the 
I’ulers are selected. 



(2) Kataria.—People of this clan can drink only three 
cups of wine. Their daughters can be married to Brahmanas. 
But the Brahmanas cannot marry their daughters to these 
Katarias. 

These descriptions show that even at that time there were 
two divisions among the Kshatriyas. One. was called 
Sabfria—‘ Sukshatriya ’ or Rajaputra, because the rulers were 
selected from this division and the other was Kataria—ordi- 
nary ‘ Kshatriya ’. The matrimonial alliances of the Brah- 
luanas with the daughters of these Katarias undoubtedly 
Pi'ove that these Katarias too were of pure Kshatriya blood. 

It is also probable that in the times of the Mohemmadan 
I'ulers these Rajaputras, having been considered as holding a 
higher status than those ordinary pure Kshatriyas, might 
^^^;]^been called Rajputs. 


1* Sai^a 1, Shloka 18. 2. Anka 6, p. 103 


4. ^oija Parva, Adhyaya 112; Shanti Parva, Adhyaya 64. 
Elliot'fl History of India, VoU I, pp, 16-17. 


(Uchchhvasa III, p. 241.) 
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At the time of the census of 1901 A. D., Mr. H. Risley' 
mous ethnologist after examining the straight and thxn 
noses, the long skulls, and the tall bodies of the Rajputs, 
had certified that they undoubtedly belonged to the 
Aryan race. 

Now we will consider this problem from another view 
point:— 

According to the aforesaid scholars even if we take it 
for granted that the Rajputs were the descendants of Shakas, 
Kushans and Huns who coming from the north, invaded 
India, the theory of their Aryan descent is not weakened in 
any way. On the strength of the data found in ‘Ramayana’, 
‘Mahabharata’,‘Smritis’,‘Puranas’ and records, as collected 
by the modern research scholars, it is clear that there was a 
time when the descendants of the Aryans of India in 
their northern conquest acquired the land of Shakas, the 
Northern Tibet and the lands of Kushans and Huns in the 


Central Asia. 

In this manner several Aryan rulers belonging to the 
solar and the lunar dynasties had founded fresh colonies 
or kingdoms outside India. The mention of the kingdoms 
of the sons of Bharata at Gandhara and that of Pracheta 
to the north of India as well-as the conquest of Patala 
(America) by Arjuna are sufficient proofs to support this. 

In the old records also we find a mention of the victory of 
our rulers over ‘Trivishtapa’ which according to the modern 
historians was the name of Tibet. ; 

In the records, written in the ‘Kharoshthi’ alphabets | 
and unearthed by Dr. Stien in Chinese Turkish tan, the_ use • i 
of Prakrit language and the appearance of the Aryan titles | 
like Mahanubhava, Maharaja, Bhattaraka, Vamshamani 
show that the place was once colonized by the Aryans.’ 

We give below some specimens of the language used and 
the titles found in the said records:— 

In the like manner the images of the Hindu gods and the 
Sanskrit inscriptions found in the islands of Java, Sumatia, 
Borneo, etc. prove that at a time they were also under the 
influence of the Aryans. The traces of ‘ Maya ’ culture 


1 On the basifi of these facts the modern soholars call this land by name of Serindia. 
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Discovered at America may also 
of the past Aryan influence. 


be regarded as the remains 


The Chinese called the tract lying between India and 
China by the name of ‘Shen-tu’^ (i. e. a part of Sindhu),^ 
because it was once under the sway of the Aryans of India. 

Under these circumstances, there should be no hesitation 
in accepting the Shakas, the Kushans, and the Huns, as the 
descendants of the Aryans, who migrated to their respective 
countries. Though as stated above, Manu has called the 
Paundrakas, Chaudras, Dravidas, Kambbjas, Yavanas 
Shakas, Paradas, Pahlavas, Chinas, Kiratas, Daradas and 
Khashas as ‘Vrishalas’ or irreligious, simply because they 
migrated to the countries outside India where no Brahmanas 
were available to perform the religious ceremonies, yet he 
himself has accepted their Kshatriya origin. Further we 
cannot give much weight to the word ‘Vrishala’ used by 
Manu as we see that the Brahmanas, due to the jealousy, 
had declared even the Indian provinces of Magadha and 
Kalinga as well as the people living there as unholy, simply 
because the majority of the inhabitants there followed 
Bhuddhism or Jainism. For all these reasons, it is not advis¬ 
able to consider the Rajputs as descendants of Shakas, Kushans 
or Huns inspite of the proofs adduced to the contrary which 
go to show that even the Shakas, Kushans and Huns were 
the descendants of the Aryans, who migrated to the north 
of India. 

We give below some more facts in support of this theory:— 

Coins struck by the Shaka kings contain the marks of 
Sun, Moon and Ganges. The language used in their coins 
and inscriptions is Prakrit.^ Their names mostly resemble 
the Indian names, as can be judged from the following: — 
Rudrasimha, Svami Satyasimha, Svami Rudrasena, etc. 


1. In the time of ‘HanWuTi' (apparently about 123 B, C.) ‘ehen-tu’ was not far 
from the western border of the Chinese empire. 

Yuan Chwang (by Thomas Watters) Vol. I, pp. 133-134. 

This name (8hen-tu) was given to this country about 4 or 5 hundred years after Ashoka. 
The Romans called this further India as trans Gangetia India. 

2* We learn from the travels of Yuan Chwanji that about 63o A. L>. a Kshatriya king ruled 
at Kapia (Kafiristan), 

Yuan Chwang (by Thomas Watters), Vol. I, pp. 122—123. 
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On theKushan coins the images of ‘Shiva' and his bii 
of the King offering sacrifice to the Fire Altar are found. 
The language written on them resembles Prakrita. i Their 
titles are also similar to those of the Indian kings as quoted 
below;— 
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Maharaja, Rajatiraja (or Rajadhiraja) Ishvara, Mahesh- 
vara and Devaputra. The name of one of the Kushan kings 
was ‘ Vasudeva' which is purely an Indian or Aryan name. 

Coins of Huns have the marks of trident and bull. The 
language inscribed on them is Sanskrit,^ and the titles borne 
by those kings are similar to those of the epithets of the 
Indian kings given below:— 

Vrishadhvaja and Maharaja. 

The name of one Hun king was Mihirkula, who was a 
staunch Shaivite. 

Mention of the Huns among the 36 clans of the Kshat- 
riyas is found in the ^Kumarapalacharita’ which was 
composed in the 15th century of the Vikrama era and the 
author of ‘ Rajatarangini ’ also enumerates the Kshatriya 
clans as 36. 

Col. Tod comparing the similarity of some of the customs 
among the Rajputs and the Scythians opines that->both of 
them belonged to the same non-Aryan race of Scythians or 
Shakas. But this supposition is quite unwarranted for 
we have already cited some facts to show that even the Shakas 
themselves were Aryans. And therefore it is not strange if 
some of the customs of the Rajputs and the Scythians are 
similar. 

Before concluding this paper we wish to crave the atten¬ 
tion of those scholars to this subject who consider the present 
Rajput rulers as non-Aryans and express the hope that if 
they think their opinion to be well-founded they will be 
pleased to let us know how and when those old Kshatriya 
clans, who ruled in India for a considerable period, 
disappeared from the surface of the earth ? 

(I) If they think that due bo the acceptance of Buddhism 
or Jainism those Kshatriyas lost their caste distinction we 
are not prepared to believe this because the Lichchhavis 
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of Vaishali and the Rashtrakuta king AmSghavarsha I of the 
Deccan who followed Buddhism and Jainism respectively, 
retained their ‘Varna’ or caste distinction unmolested. 


(2) If they are of opinion that foreign invaders totally 
destroyed the Kshatriyas, this is also far away from the 
truth, because after the death of the Hun king Mihirkula in 
542 A.D. (V. S. 599) India was free from any effective foreign 
invasion for about 475 years ^ (or up to the conquest of the 
Punjab by Mehmud of Ghazni), while the records'^ of the 
Lichchhavl Kshatriyas prove that they were ruling in India 
up to 754 A. D. (811 V. S.). 

There are some people who quote the following sentence 
from the ‘"f^arashara Smriti’:—‘ 1^%: ’ and try to 

prove that according to this in ‘ Kaliyuga’ or in the fourth 
and the last circle of the Hindus, there remain only two 
‘Vanias’, the Brahmanas and the Shudras. But taking all 
the facts given above into consideration this theory too 
becomes unacceptable. 

1. Though the .Arab invaflers took Sind in the eighth century A.D,, yet all the other 
provinces of India were free from their iutluence. 

1 ^. Indian Antiquary', Vol. IX, pp. 16:^ and Hi7. 
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2. The Early Rashtrakutas of the Deccan and the present 
Mysore State 

fRtad at tlit eighth AIL India Oriental Conference^ held at Mysore in December 1935 
and published in Journal of Indian History, Vol. XVI, Pt. 3, (December 1937. A.D.) 

pp. 263-258]. 

Before the re-establishment of the Rashtrakuta kingdom 
in the Deccan, the north-eastern part of the present Mysore 
State was under the Pallavas of Kanchi, and, as a branch of 
these Pallavas was called ‘Nolamba,’ the modern Chitaldroog 
district of the Mysore State came,to be known as Nolambavadi. 

The north-western part or the present Shimoga district of 
the state was ruled by the Kadambas, whose capital was 
Banavasi. 

The rest of the territory of the present Mysore State was 
governed by the Gangas, and was known as Gangavadi. The 
surname previously used by the rulers of this dynasty was 
“ Kongunivarma ”, but after the victory of Shrlpurusha over 
the Pallavas, in the latter half of the eighth century A.D., he 
(Shripurusha) and subsequent rulers bore the title of “Perama- 
nadi ” which had been used by the Pallavas. 

S 

About A.D. 550 the Chalukya chief Pulakesin I establish¬ 
ed his capital at Vatapi (modern Badami) and in course of 
time subdued the Pallavas of Kanchi. His son Kirtivarman I 
extending his sway conquered the Kadambas. 

About A.D. 615 this Chalukya dynasty was divided into 
the western and the eastern Chalukyas, and about A.D. 750 the 
Rashtrakuta chief Dantivarman (Dantidurga II), after defeat¬ 
ing the western Chalukya king Kirtivarman II re-established 
the lost Rashtrakuta kingdom in the Deccan. The eastern— 
Chalukyas, whose capital was Vengi remained constantly 
hostile to it. 
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EAJBLY RASHTBAKOTAS OF THE DECOAN & THE MYSORE STATE 




The Samangarh platei of Shaka Sam vat 675 (A.D. 753) 
states: 







i.e. he [Rashtrakuta Dantivarman (Dantidurg II) ] after 
defeating Vallabha (Chalukya Kirtivarman II), subdued the 
Pallavas of Kan chi and some other rulers of the Deccan. The 
inscription^ of Dashavatara temple of Ellora also testifies to 
his victory over the Pallavas of Kanchl. 

The Navasari grants of Shaka Samvat 836 (A.D. 914) 

contains: — 


i.e. Dantidurga II, (on his return from the conquest of the 
Central Provinces) again marched to Kanchi (as the Pallava 
king had made a futile attempt to regain his lost freedom). 

Thus a large part of the north-western and the north¬ 
eastern districts of the modern Mysore State came under the 
influence of the Rashtrakutas. 

UfflVHQMP. . 

of the Talegaon plate^ of Shaka Samvat 690 (A.D. 768) which 
was issued from Manne, a town in Gangava^i (Mysore) 
undoubtedly proves that, at that time, the Rashtrakuta king 
Krishnaraja I, who was successfully leading an expedition 
against the Ganga king,(probably Shripurusha) was encamped 
there (at Manne). 

The Radhanpur grants of Shaka Samvat 730 (A.D. 808) 
states:— 

^ aqR: [ ^ ] 

* * « * * 

1. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI. p. 111. 

2. Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. V, p. 87, 

3. Epigrtphia Indica, Vol. IX, p.21. 

4. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XIII, p. 276. 

6. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VI, p. *42. 
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the Rashtrakuta king Dhruvaraja imprisoned the G' 
, .««j»ing (probably Shivamara) and obtained some elephants 
the Pallava king of Kanchi. 



After this Dhruvaraja appointed his son Stambha as the 
governor of Gangavadi. 

We learn from the Pattadakal Plate^ of Shaka Samvat 726 
(A.D. 804) that the Rashtrakuta king Gdvindaraja III defeat¬ 
ed Dantiga (Pallava Dantivarman) of Kanchi. 


The Radhanpur grants mentioned above further states 


qiq?r 5It3K'T:5I% 

51 im: 53 : [^vs] 


35r5«t: 53f35^f3TII^S3I3, 

f^t33frg3: 

i.e., the Rashtrakuta king Govindaraja III quelled the revolt 
of his brother Stambha (Shauchakhambha^^—the Governor of 
Gangavadi) and his eleven supporters, and also released the 
Ganga king imprisoned by his father Dhruvaraja. But when 
he too joined the rebels, Govindaraja reimprisoned him 
(annexing the Gangavadi province to the Rashtrakuta king¬ 
dom). Govindaraja also defeated the Pallavas. 


Records^ found in Chittaldroog district of Mysore State 
show that Chiruponnera of Nolambavadi also accepted the 
suzerainty of Govindaraja III. 


It is evident from the Kadab plate® of Shaka Samvat 735 
(A D. 813) that Chakiraja, feudatory of Rashtrakuta Govinda¬ 
raja III, was the governor of Gangavadi. 

1. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, p. 125. 

2 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VI, p, 242. 

(the Nelmangal plate of Shaka Samvat- 724, (A.D. 8021 Epigraphia Csrnatica, No. 61, p. 51.) 

This ‘^haacbakhambha was pardoned by his brother and was reinstated in the governorahip 
of Gangavadi. 

4 . Epigraphia rarnatica, Vol. XI, Noa. 33-34. 

6 . Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IV, p. 340. 
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We know from the Baroda grants of Shaka Samvat 757 
(A.D. 835) that Rashtrakuta Karkaraja of Gujrat, suppress¬ 
ing the revolt, installed Rashtrakuta king Amdghavarsha I on 
his ancestral throne of Manyakheta. But owing to this revolt 
some provinces like Gangavadi, etc. regained, their indepen¬ 
dence. 

The Konnur grant of Shaka Samvat 782 (A.D. 860) 
contains^; 

[\K] 

i.e., Bankeya, a feudatory of the Rashtrakuta king Amogha- 
varsha I, and the governor of Banavasi, defeated the Ganga 
king (perhaps Prithvipati II). 

The Sanjan plate^ of Shaka Samvat 793 (A.D. 871) states:— 

i.e., Amoghavarsha I imprisoned the Ganga king and the 
Pallavas were also afraid of him. 

We learn from the records of the Rashtrakutas that 
Krishnaraja II the son of Amoghavarsha I had also fought 
against the Gangas and the Nolambas. 

The Deoli grants of Shaka Samvat 862 (A.D. 940) 

contains:— 

sftggvm II II 

nfjinaft ll II 

i.e., the Rashtrakuta king Krishnaraja III killed Dantig^ 
and Vappuka, and deposing Rachamalla installed (his own 
brother-in-law, Satyavakya Kongupivarma Peramanadi) 
Bhutuga II (of the western Ganga dynasty) on the throne of 
Gangavadi. He also defeated the Pallava chief-Antiga. 


1, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIV, p. 199. 

2. EpieTapbift Indica, Vol, VI, p 25, 

8. Eptgrapbia Indica, Vol. XVIII, p. 243^261, 
4. Indian Antiquary, Vol, V, p, 192, 
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^^^ 5 >'^Scholars presume that Dantiga and Vappuka belonged to 
the Nolamba family and were the feudatories of the western- 
Ganga king Rachamalla. 


Sl 


We learn from the Atkur inscription* of Shaka Sam vat 872 
(A.D. 950) that Krishnaraja III, being pleased with Bhutuga 
II, for killing the Chola prince Rajaditya, bestowed upon him 
the districts of Banavasi, etc. (the north-western part of the 
Mysore State). 

The Gundur inscription® of Shaka Samvat 896 (A.D. 974) 
shows that at that time the districts of Bapavasi, etc., were 
ruled by Nolambantaka Marasimha II, who was the son of 
Bhutuga II. 


Some more names of the feudatories of the Rashtrakutas 
like Kalavittarasa and Shankaraganda can be quoted here who 
governed the Banavasi district. 

This Rashtrakuta kingdom of the Deccan lasted for 
about 225 years, and was put an end to by the Chalukya king 
Tailapa II, who defeated the Rashtrakuta king Karkaraja II 
at about 973 A.D. But the inscription® of Shaka Samvat 904 
(A.D. 982) found at Shravana-Belgola (Hassan District) 
shows that even at that time Rashtrakuta Indrauaja IV, 
grandson of Rashtrakuta king Krishnaraja III, held sway 
over a part of the RashtrakQta kingdom. This last known 
ruler of the Deccan Rashtrakuta family died in Shravana 
Belgola in Shaka Samvat 904 (A.D. 982). 

This recital of evidence undoubtedly proves that the 
larger part of the present Mysore State remained, for about 
225 years, under the direct or indirect influence of the early 
Rashtrakutas'* of the Deccan. 


1. Epigrftphia Indies, Vol. II, p. 171. 

2. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XII, p, 271. 

3. Inscriptions atShravapa Belgola, No. 67. 


4. Though the Rashtrakiitas were “ Stiryavaihshl KshafrlyaB,” yet at that time owing to 
miBreprwentation of the old records and the influence of the VaiahJiaTiam they were considered 
“CbandravamshiYidavae." 




3. The early Rashtrakutas of the Deccan and the Nizam’s 

Dominions. 

I Read at the Tenth All India Oriental Conference held at Tirupati in March i940 A.D.j 


Miraj plates^ of the Western 
Jayasimha II state. 


Chalukya Maharajadhiraja 


i. e. Solanki Jayasimha I by defeating Rashtrakuta Indra the 
son of Krishna and owner of eight hundred elephants re¬ 
established the lost Vallabha (Chalukya) kingdom in the 
Deccan. 


This shows that up to the end of the fifth century A. D., 
Rashtrakutas were ruling at Latur in the Gulabarga District 
of the Hyderabad Deccan, but were overthrown about 507 A.D. 
(564 V.S.) by Solanki king Jayasimha I, who established his 
capital at Vatapi (Badami) in Bijapur District. 


The Miraj plates further state:— 





i.e., in the time of Kirtivarman II son of Vikramaditya (who 
was 9th in descent from Jayasimha I) the Solanki kingdom 
again disappeared. 


This event might have taken place between 747 and 753 
A.D. (805 and 810 V.S.). 


In the genealogy of Rashtrakuta kings found in the ins- 
cription^ of the Dashavatara temple at Ellora, situated in the 
Aurangabad District, the first name which appears is of 
Dantivarman I, perhaps a descendant of Indra referred to 
above, who might have flourished before 593 A.D. (650 V.S.). 


1. Indian Antiquary, Vol. Vlll, p. 12. 

2. Arohaeologieai survey report of Western India, Vol. V, p. 87. 
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GLORIES OF MAR WAR AND THE GLORIOUS RATHORS. 


e learn from the inscription^, dated Shaka Samvat 55 
,.D.=69I V.S.) of Chalukya Pulkeshin II that— 


,§L 


6356^ ggrgpiTTH 


jrarar- 


i.e., at the time of Pulakeshin II Rashtrakuta Govindaraja I 
(the-grand-son of Dantivarman I) with the aid of his allies 
attempted to regain the lost ancestral kingdom. But as he 
could not succeed he-concluded peace. 

Between 748 and 753 A.t). (804 and 810 V.S.) Danti¬ 
varman (Dantidurga) II, the great grandson of Govinda I, 
defeated (the western Chalukya King) Sdlanki Kirtivarman II, 
took possession of Vatapi (Badami) the northern part of his 
kingdom and re-established the Rashtrakuta rule in the 
Deccan. 


A copper granb^ of Shaka Samvat 675 (753 A.D.=OIO V.S.) 
found at Samangad (Kolhapur) also supports this. It 
states:— 





5tciiTfP5nnr!q^^- 

4^: ?i! gfgt ftnira ii 

i.e., the elephants of Dantivarman II reached up to the rivers 
Mahi, Mahanadi and Narbada (This shows that he invaded 
Gujrat, Malwa and Orrisa successfully). Further after 
defeating Vallabha (the western Chalukya king Kirtivarman 
II) he assumed the title of Rajadhiraja and Parameshvara 
and taking with himself a small cavalry defeated the powerful 
Karnatik army, which had won victories over the kings of 
Kanchi (Conjeveram), Kerala (Malabar coast, including 
modern Travancore and Cochin States), Chola (Coromandal 
coast) and Pandya (further south west of the Coromandal 
coast) as well as over king Harsha of Kanauj and Vajrata. 


1. Epigraphia Indioa, Vol. VI, p. 6-6. 

2 . Indian Antiquary, VoL XI, p. Ill, 
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The Karnatik army referred to was the army of the 


Chalukyas. 

He also defeated the rulers of Kanchi (Pallava rulers of 
Nolambavadi or Chitaldroog district of Mysore State), Shri- 
shaila (in the Karnul district of Madras),, Kalinga (the 
country near the sea coast between the rivers Mahanadi and 
Godavari), Koshala (southern Koshala-Gondwana including 
the eastern portion of the Central Provinces), Malwa 
(Central India), Lata (southern and central Gujrat), Tanka 
and Sandha Bhupa (or Sindh). 

A copper grants of Shaka Samvat 679 (757 A.D.=814 V.S.) 
of Maharaja Dhiraja Karkaraja II of Gujrat shows that Danti- 
varman II made this Karkaraja, who was his relative, the 
ruler of Lafa (southern and central Gujrat). 

Paithan (Aurangabad District) grants of Govindaraja III, 
dated Shaka Samvat 716 (794 A.D.=85I V.S.) states that he 
(Dantivarman II) extended his sway all over India from 
Rameshwaram in the south to the Himalayas in the north and 
from the western coast to the Eastern coast. 


From the above facts it is evident that Dantivarman 
(Dantidurga) II was a powerful king of south India and his 
dominions extended from the northern borders of Gujrat and 
Malwa to Rameshwaram in the south. 

The famous Kailasa Bhavana (or Shiva temple) of Ellora 
eaves in the Aurangabad division of the Nizam’s dominions 
was built by Rashtrakuta king Krishnaraja I, the uncle of 
Dantivarman II. This temple is carved out of the rock and is 
famous for its architecture. Here he also constructed a 
“Devakula” known after him as “ Kanneshvara ” where 
many scholars used to live. 

It is evident from the Talegaon gj^ant^ of Shaka Samvat 
690 (768 A.D.=825 V.S.) that he (Krishnaraja I) invaded the 
country ruled by Ganga king (or the south-eastern and south¬ 
western part of Mysore State). 

It is stated in the Alas plates^ of Shaka Samvat 692 (770 
A.D.=827 V.S.) of Govindaraja Ily that when he (Govinda 
I’aja) was encamped near the confluence of the rivers Krishna, 

1. Journal of Bengal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVI, p. 106. 

2. Epigrsphia Indica, Vol. HI, p, 106 

8. Epigraphla Indica, Vol. XIII, p. 876. 

'*• Epigrapbia Indica, Vol, VI, p, 209. 
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and Musi, the king of Vengii (the eastern Chaluk ^ 
[g) acknowledged his supremacy. A large part of this 
Vengi-Mandal comprises the south-eastern districts of 
Nizamis dominions. 



We learn from the copper grants of Begumra that Dhruva- 
raja, the younger brother of Govindaraja II had seized a 
canopy from the king of Northern Koshala (Ayodhya). 

He also defeated the Pallava king of Kanchi (Conjeveram- 
or Nolambavadi), imprisoned Ganga king of Chera (Coimba¬ 
tore or Gangavadi) and attacking Padihar ruler Vatsaraja 
drove him towards Bhinmal (Marwar). 

The copper grants® of Shaka Samvat 730 (808 A.D.=865 
V.S.) of GOvindaraja III (the son of Dhruvaraja) show that 
he released and reimprisoned the king of Chera (Coimbatore 
or Gangavadi), attacked Gujrat and conquered Malwa. After 
subjugating Marasharva on his invasion of Vindhyachala he 
camped at Shri Bhavana (Malkhed) till the end of the rains. 
On the advent of winter he advanced towards the river Tunga- 
bhadra (which is the southern boundary of the Nizam’s 
dominions) and defeated the Pallava king Dantivarman of 
Kanchi (Conjeveram or Nolambavadi). Later in obedience to 
his command the king of Vengi, probably Vijayaditya II of 
the Eastern Chalukya dynasty, attended his court and acknow¬ 
ledged his supremacy. 


As his expedition up to the Tungabhadi-a is mentioned in 
the grant* of Shaka Samvat 726 (804 A.D.=86I V.S.) it is 
obvious that some of the events took place before this year. 


We learn from his copper plate® of Shaka Samvat 735 (813 
A.D.=870 V.S.)of Torkhede(Khandesh District)that he having 
conquered Lata-the central and southern part of Gujrat - made 
it over to his younger brother Indraraja who founded the 
second branch of the Rashtrakuta kings of Gujrat. 

From the above facts, it is quite clear that he was a 
powerful king of the south, ruling over the tract lying 
between the rivers Narbada and TungabhadrS, and bis 


1. The dintrirt liee between the rivers Krishija and liSd&warl. 

2. Journal of Bombay Asiatic Society, Vol, XVIII, p 261. 

8. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, p. 157 and Epirgaphia Indica, Vol. VI, p. 242. 
4. Indian Aatiqosry, Vol. XT, p. 126. 

6 . Epigraphia Indica, VoL HI, p. 64, 
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Commands were obeyed by the kings of Vindhya or Malwa in 
the north to Kanchi (Conjeveram or Nolambavadi) in the south. 


Nilgund inscription^ of Shaka Samvat 788 (866 A.D.=923 
V.S.) points out his victories over Kerala (Malabar coast), 
Malava, Gauda (perhaps Northern Bengal), Gurjara and 
Chitrakuta (Chittor). 


We learn from the Radhanpur grants of Shaku Samvat 730 
(808 A.D.=865 V.S.) that he got built the city wall round the 
town or fortress by the eastern Chalukya king of Vengi. Kan- 
haricave- inscription^ of Shaka Samvat 799(877 A.D.—934 V.S.) 
shows that king Amoghavarsha I, son of Govinda III, being 
pleased with his feudatory Kapardi II of the Shilahara clan 
made over to him the kingdom of Konkan^. 

It is known from the Konnur grants of Shaka Samvat 782 
(860 A.D.=917 V.S.) that at that time Bankeya the feudatory 
of Amoghavarsha I was the Governor of Banavasi (Shimog 
District of Mysore) and at the desire of this king he invaded 
Gangavadi successfully. 

The Shaka Samvat 793 (871 A.D.==928 V.S.) grant of Sanjan 
states that mobilisation of Amoghavarsha’s army struck 
terror in the hearts of the kings of Kerala (Malabar coast), 
Chola (Coromandal coast), Paiidya (further south-west of 
Coromandal coast), Kalinga (the country between the Maha- 
nadi and the Godavari on the border of the sea), Magadha 
(Bihar) and the Pallavas of Kanchi (Conjeveram.) 

We learn from the Sirur grant® of Shaka Samvat 788 (866 
A.D.=923 V.S.) that the rulers of Anga (the country about 
Bhagalpur including Monghyr), Banga (Bengal) Malava 
(Central India) and Vengi (the tract lying between the 
Krishna and the Godavari or south-eastern part of Hyderabad- 
Deccan) acknowledged his superiority. There may be some 
exaggeration in this statement. 


1. Epigrapliia Indica, Vol. VI, p* 102. 

2. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VI, p, 242. 

3. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XTII, p. 136. 

4. Its capital was Tana. It denotes the whole strip of land between the Western Uhaie an 

the Arabian eea. 

6. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VI, p. 25, 

6 .Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VII, p. 203t 
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He shifted his capital perhaps from Nasik or Latalur 
anyakheta (Malkhed) 90 miles to the south east of Sholapur 
in the Nizam’s dominions. 




We learn from the Rashtrakuta grants that Krishnaraja 
II, the son of Amoghavarsha I, also conquered Andhra (the 
country between the rivers Godavari and Krishna including 
the districts of Krishna), Banga, Kalinga, Magadha, Gurjar 
and Gauda and annexed the province of Lata. 


He also fought against the Gangas, the Nolambas and the 
eastern Chalukyas. 


We learn from the Begumra copper grants of Shaka Sam- 
vat836 (915 A.D.=972 V.S.) that Indraraja III, the grandson 
of Krishnaraja II, moved from Manyakheta to Kurundaka for 
his coronation. This Kurundaka was situated at the junction 
of the rivers Krishna and Panchaganga. It also states that 
Indra III devastated Meru perhaps Mahodaya or Kanauj. 

Karhad plates^ of Shaka Samvat 880 (958 A.D.=I0I5 
V.S.) indicate that Krishnaraja III, the nephew of Indraraja 
III, while subduing the south, laid waste the province of Chola 
(Coromandal coast, perhaps the capital of which at that time 
was Tanjore), conquered the territory of Pandya (further 
south-west of Coromandal coast) and Chera (Coimbatore), 
subjugated the king of Ceylon and erected a monumental 
tower at Rameshvaram to commemorate these victories. The 
invasion of Chola country (Coromandal coast) probably took 
place in 947 A.D. (1004 V.S.). He also defeated Haihaya 
(Kalachuri) king Sahasrarjuna. “Yashastilaka Champu”, a 
poem completed in Shaka Samvat 881 (959 A.D.=I0I6 V.S.), 
by Somadeva also praises his victories over Chera, Chola 
Pandya and Simhala. 


Further he awarded the district of Banavasi to Bhutuga 
II (his own brother-in-law) whom he first installed in place 
of western Ganga king Rachamalla I at Gangavadi. He also 
defeated king Anniga of Pallava dynasty and killed king 
Dantiga of Kanchi. 


1 . Epigrapbia Indioa, Vol. IX, p. 29. 
?. Epigrapbia Indica, Vol. IV, p. 281, 
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He was also a powerful ruler and his territory extended 
beyond the Ganges in the north. 



Udayapur (Gwalior) inscription^ of Parmara Udayaditya 
points out that at the time of Khottigadeva the younger bro¬ 
ther of Krishnaraja III, Shri Harsha (Siyakall)of Malwa 
invaded his capital. 


‘Paiyalachchhi Namamala’ of Dhanapala states that in 972 
A.D. (1029 V.S.) the king of Malwa plundered the city of 
Manyakheta (Malkhed). 


After this event the great power of the Rashtrakutas of 
the Deccan began to decline, and at the time of Karkaraja II, 
the nephew of Khottiga, Solanki Tailapa II, attacked their 
kingdom and re-established the Chalukya kingdom at Kalyani 
after 973 A.D. (1030 V.S.). 


The Kharepatan copper grants states. 
gTpg l q: sirnqf«d:iiN^: II 

i.e., the powerful king Karkaraja II was the nephew of 
Khottigadeva and after defeating him, Tailapa usurped his 
kingdom. 


Vikramankadevacharita^ of Bilhana also supports the 
above statement. It states:— 



i.e., the state passed on the Chalukya king Tailapa (II), the 
destroyer of the Rashtrakuta kings, who were a menace to 
the world. 


Here the adjective used for the Rashtrakuta kings shows 
that they were very powerful kings and all other rulers were 
afraid of their invasion. This fact is also supported by the 
writings of the contemporary Arab writers, like Sulaiman, 
Abuzaidul Hasan, Ibn-Khurdadba, Almasudi, A1 Istakhari 
and Ibn Haukal, who considered these Rashtrakuta rulers of 
Malkhed eminent and most powerful kings as their supremacy 


1. Journal of Bengal Asiatic Society, Vol. IX, p, 549, 

2. Epigrapbia Indica, Vol HI, p. 297. 

3. Sarga I, stanza 69. 
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acknowledged by all the other rulers of India who came 
in touch with them. 


After this we find mention of only one more Rashtrakuta 
king named Indraraja IV, a grand son of Rashtrakuta king 
Krish^araja III, who died in 982* A.D. (1039 V.S.) 

This summary of the History of the Rashtrakutas of 
Malkhed shows that the kingdom established by Rashtrakuta 
king Dantivarman (Dantidurga) II by defeating Solanki 
(Chalukya) king Kirtivarman II, between 748 and 753 A.D. 
(804 and 810 V.S.) lasted for about 225 years and nearly the 
whole of the Deccan including the present dominions of His 
Exalted Highness the Nizam as well as Trivendrum and Cochin 
etc., went under direct or indirect sway of the rulers of this 
dynasty. 

In conclusion, I may add that a small village named Jas- 
wantpura comprising of 1459 Bighas of land in the Auranga¬ 
bad district of the Nizam’s dominions is still held by the 
Rathor rulers of Jodhpur. It was founded by Maharaja 
Jaswantsingh I of Jodhpur in about 1667 A.D. when he was 
sent by the Emperor Aurangzeb to subdue the well known 
Mahratta ruler Shivaji. 


1. Epigraphia Indicu, Vol, IV, x). 182. 
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4. False statements about king Jayachandra and Rao Siha. 

(Read at the Fifth All India Oriental Conference, held at Lahore, in November 1928 and 
published in Indian Antiquari^, Vol. LIX, (January jQ3o A.D.) pp, 6—9 as tcell as 
in the History of Rashtrakutas, pp, 134-143,) 

Jayachandra, king of Kanauj has often been accused of 
having caused the downfall of the last Hindu kingdom in 
Northern India. His grandson Rao Siha also has been accused 
of having usurped Pali, by treacherously murdering the Palli- 
val Brahmans of that place. No reasons are, however, offered 
for these suppositions, but the only argument resorted to by 
these critics is that these stories are handed down from gene¬ 
ration to generation or that they are so mentioned in the 
Prithviraj Raso and in Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. 

In fact, none has yet taken the trouble of investigating the 
truth or otherwise of the problem. For the consideration of 
scholars I lay down my views on the subject here. The brief 
story of the Prithviraj Raso may be told as follows. 

Once Kamdhaj Raya, with the assistance of king Vijayapal 
Rathor of Kanauj invaded Delhi. At this, Tunvar Anangpal, 
king of Delhi, requested king Someshvara Chauhan of Ajmer for 
help. Someshvara thereupon marched with all his forces and 
joined Anangpal. A battle was fought in which the latter won 
a victory, and the hostile forces retreated. As a mark of grati¬ 
tude for this timely succour, Anangpal married his younger 
daughter Kamalavati to Someshvara and simultaneously his 
another daughter^ to Vijayapal of Kanauj. 

In V.S. 1115 Kamalavati gave birth to Prithviraja. Once 
Nahad Rao, king of Mandor, had paid a visit to king Anang¬ 
pal of Delhi, and beholding the handsome features of prince 
Prithviraja there, he declared his intention to marry his 


1* Jayachandra was born to this lady. 
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■hter to him. But later he abandoned the idea. On this 
rithviraja invaded Mandor in about V.S. 1129, and having 
defeated Nahad Rao, took his daughter in marriage. Later, 
in V.S. 1138, Anangpal, disregarding the right of his elder 
daughter’s son Jayachandra, made over the kingdom of Delhi 
to Prithviraja. Subsequently Prithviraja having abducted 
the daughter of the Yadava king, Bhan of Deogiri, who was 
engaged to Virachandra, nephew of Jayachandra, the armies 
of Prithviraja and Jayachandra had to meet on the battlefield. 
Sometime after this, Anangpal also invaded Delhi to recapture 
it from Prithviraja, on the complaints of his former subjects 
being now oppressed by Prithviraja’s coercive policy, but he 
did not succeed. 

In V.S. 1144, when Jayachandra proposed to perform a 
Rajasuya-yajna and the 6'myamaam of his daughter Samyogita, 
Prithviraja, considering it inadvisable to confront him, thought 
out another plan to render both the above ceremonies abortive. 
He at first repaired to Khokhandpur where he killed Jaya- 
chandra’s brother, Baluk Raya, and afterwards eloped with 
Samyogita. Jayachandra was therefore obliged to wage war 
against Prithviraja. The latter managed somehow to escape, 
but as many as 64 of his generals were killed and his power 
was almost annihilated. According to the Raso, Prithviraja 
was 36 years of age when this event took place. So the date of 
the event must be Vikrama-Saihvat 1151. 

The bravery of the young general Dhirasen Pun^ir in the 
struggle with Jayachandra attracted Prithviraja’s attention, 
and the king favoured him most. At this his veteran generals 
Chamund Raya and others became jealous and carried on 
intrigues with Shihabu’d-din. But Prithviraja, being too 
much engrossed with Samyogita, did not pay any heed to these 
affairs. His government, therefore, gradually showed signs 
of disintegration. This gave an opportunity to Shihabu’d-din 
to invade Delhi. Prithviraja was obliged to come out with his 
army to meet him. On this occasion Raval Samarsi of 
Mewar, his brother-in-law, had also joined Prithviraja in the 
battle. But due to disorganisation of the army Shihabu’d-din 
eventually won a victory, and Prithviraja was captured and 
taken to Ghazni. Shortly after this, it is related, Shihabu’d- 
din met his death at the hands of Prithviraja at Ghazni, who 
immediately after killed himself.i Shortly after, Rainsi, son 

1 According to the Raso Prithviraia had died at an age oi 43; so the date of this event 
comes to y.S. 1168. 
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>01 Prithviraja, attacked the Mohemmadans of Lahore, to 
avenge his father’s death, and drove them out. Thereupon 
Qutbu’d-din marched against Rainsi and killing him in the 
battle that followed, advanced further upon Kanauj. Hearing 
of this Jayachandra also arranged his army to encounter him. 
But in the battle that ensued Jayachandra was killed and the 
Mohemmadans were victorious. 

\ 

The above story cannot stand any historical test. The 
Kamdhaj Raya mentioned in it is a fictitious name, in as much 
as we know of no individual of that name in history. Similarly 
the name of Jayachandra’s father was not Vijayapal, but 
Vi jayachandra, who lived not in the beginning of the twelfth 
century of the Vikrama era, but in the first half of the thir¬ 
teenth century, as is evident from his copper plate grants^ and 
inscriptions of V.S. 1224 and 1225. Again although the period 
of Anangpal has not yet been precisely, ascertained, yet this 
much is certain that Someshvara’s third ancestor Vigraharaja 
(or Visaladeva IV) had acquired possession of Delhi, which is 
borne out by the inscription^ of V.S. 1220 (1163 A.D.) on the 
pillar of Firoz Shah at Delhi. Under these circumstances we 
do not understand how Someshvara could have gone to Delhi to 
help Anangpal. Moreover, in the Prithvirajavijaya-Mahakavya, 
which was written in Frithviraja’s time, the name of Frithvi- 
raja’s mother is mentioned not as Kamalavati, but as 
KarpuradevU, who is stated to be the daughter not of Tunvar 
Anangpal, but of a king of the Haihaya dynasty (of Tripuri). 
In the Havmira-Mahakaxyya also, the name of Frith viraja’s 
mother is mentioned as Karpuradevl. The author of the Raso 
has mentioned the date of the birth of his hero Frithvlraja^ as 
V.S. 1115, but in fact Frith viraja should have been born in 
V. S. 1217 (1160 A.D.) or somewhat later, as at the death of 
his father in about V.S. 1236 (1179 A.D.) he was a minor and 
his mother took charge of the administration. 

Let us now consider the tale of Frithviraja having 
married a daughter of Nahad Rao, king of Mandor. This, 
too, is an absurdity, because from an inscription of V.S. 894 of 
king Bauka, who was tenth in descent from this Nahad Rao, 


1. Kielhorn’s Supplement to Northern List (Ep. Inclj vol. VIII, Appendix I), p, 13. 

2. Epigmphia Indies, voL XIX, p. 218. 3. JRAS.y 1918, p. 276 f, 

4. The names of Pyithyiraja’s ancestors mentioned in the Raso appear also to a large extent 
incorrect. 
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rly 500 years before Prithviraja. Sometime between V.S. 
1189 and V.S. 1200 the Padihar dynasty of Mandor had ceased 
to exist, having been overthrown by Chauhan Rayapala, whose 
son Sahajapala ruled at Mandor about V. S. 1202, as appears 
from his inscription found at Mandor.^ Besides this, 
the name of the prime ancestor of the Padihar dynasty of 
Kanauj was also Nagabhata (or Nahad). From the copper 
grants dated V.S. 813 of the Chauhan king, Bhartrivaddha II, 
found at Hansot, it appears that this Nahad lived in the 
beginning of the ninth century of the Vikram era. Further, 
the first Padihar conqueror of Kanauj, too, was Nagabhata 
(Nahad II,) who was fifth in descent from the aforesaid 
Nahad. He had died in V.S. 890, as appears from the Frabha- 
vaka’^chariira. No fourth Nahad besides these has been heard of 
in the history of India. 


We have already mentioned above V.S. 1217 as the app¬ 
roximate birth year of Prithviraja. In such a case it would 
certainly be impossible to assume that Anangpal made over 
the kingdom of Delhi to Prithviraja in V.S. 1138. 


Further, the story of Prithviraja having abducted the 
daughter of the Yadava king, Bhan of Deogiri, and of the 
consequent battle between Prithviraja and Jayachandra, also 
seems to be spurious. The founder of the city of Deogiri was 
not Bhan, but Bhillam, who had founded the city about V.S. 
1244 (1187 A.D.). Neither does this event find place in the 
history of Bhillam nor does the name Bhan occur in the 
pedigree of the dynasty. Similarly, Virachandra, the name of 
a nephew of king Jayachandra, occurs only in the Ras5 and 
nowhere else. 


We have mentioned above that an ancestor, third from 
Prithviraja’s father, had acquired possession of Delhi. - Thus 
the talk of Tunvar AnangpaPs effort to regain his kingdom 
from Prithviraja on complaint from his subjects about the 
latter’s high-handedness is an untenable proposition. 

There now remains the affair of the Rajasuya and Svayam- 
vara ceremonies performed by king Jayachandra. Had 
Jayachandra performed such a grand ceremony as the 

1 The Mandor inscription referred to here is not dated. Archcel. Surv. Indr^iTRev. 

190840,pp. 102-3. . 

2 XII, P.197. 
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R^jasuya, some mention of it would have been found in the 
inscriptions of that monarch, or in the Rambhamanjari-Natika 
by Nayachandra-suri, of which Jayachandra himself is the 
hero. Fourteen copper plates and two stone inscriptions^ of 
Jayachandra have been found, the last of which is dated V.S. 
12452 (1189 A.D.). Although there are thus as many as 

sixteen epigraphic records belonging to him, not one of them 
contains any reference to his having celebrated a Rajasuya. 


The story of Frithviraja’s elopement with El^myogita seems 
to be a creation of the fertile brain of the author of the Raso. 
Neither the Prithvirajaxhjaya-Mahakavya written in Prithviraja s 
time, nor the Hammifa Mahakavya compiled in the last half of the 
fourteenth century of the Vikrma era,2 makes any mention of 
any such event. To rely on the story under these circums¬ 
tances is to tread on uncertain ground. The dates^ of the 
events given in the Raso are alike incorrect. 

I 

The story of Maharaval Samarsimha of Mewar being a 
brother-in-law of Prithviraja and being killed in the battle 
with Shihabu’d-din, while helping his brother-in-law Prithvi¬ 
raja, is also an idle tale. This battle had in fact been fought 
in V.S. 1249, whereas Maharaval Samarsi died in V.S. 1359. 
Under these circumstances, the above statement of the Raso 
cannot be admitted as either true or possible. 


After this, there is the mention of Prithviraja’s son 
Rainsi, but in fact the name of Prithviraja’s son was Govinda- 
raja.5 ’ He being a child, his uncle Hariraja had usurped his 
dominion of Ajmer, whereupon Qutbu d-din, having defeated 
Hariraja, had protected Govindaraja. 


1 . Bharat-ke-Prachin ffayuo/xt/io, pwt III, p. 108-110. 

2. Annual report of the Arch. Survey of India (1921-22), pp. 120-121. 


3 Further there is no trace of Somovamshi Mukupdadeva of Ka^k in the History of that 
period, 'whose daughter is mentioned as the mother of Samyogita in the Raso. 


4 Mr. Mohan Lai Vishnu Lai Pandya had however assumed the dates of the Raso to bo baMd 
onthe'Anand Vikraina Saihvat’, which he takes for granted on the basis of the wordsf%p^^^-^ 
According to this the Vikrania Snriivats are arrived by adding 91 to the Saihvats stated m the Rato. 
Thus by adding 91 to the Saiiivat 1168 , the date of Prithvlraja's death arrived at according to the 
Haso, we come to 1249. This date alone can be proved to be correct by this method. But the 
other dates and the periods assigned to Naha<J Rao, etc., still remain quite unreliable. 


6. Bharat-ke~Prachin Rajvamta, parti, page283, 
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In the end there is the mention of an invasion by Qutbu^- 
din against Jayachandra, but, according to the Persian histories 
of India, this invasion is said to have been made not after 
Shihabu’d-din’s death, but in his lifetime, and that he himself 
had taken part in it. He was killed at the hands of the 
Gakkhars or Khakkars in V.S. 1262 (1206 A.D.). Besides, in 
the Persian chronicles there is no mention of Jayachandra’s 
collusion with Shihabu'd-din. 


When all these circumstances are taken into consideration, 
the historical value of the Prdkviraja-raso becomes vitiated. 
Besides, even if we accept for a moment the whole story of the 
as correct, yet nowhere in that work is there any mention 
either of Jayachandra having invited Shihabu'd-din to 
attack Prithviraja or of his having any other sort of connec¬ 
tion whatsoever with the Mohemmadan ruler. On the other 
hand, at various places in the Raso we read of Prithviraja’s 
aggressive attacks, his elopement with the princess, his neglect 
of state affairs through his devotion to Samyogita, his proud 
and overbearing behaviour towards his brave and wise general 
Chamund Raya, whom he had sent to prison without any fault 
on his part and his high-handedness which gave rise to the 
complaints of the subjects of a state left as a legacy to him by 
his maternal grandfather. Along with this we also learn 
from the Raso that his unwise steps obliged his own generals 
to conspire with his enemy Sultan Shihabu’d-din. In the 
light of these circumstances readers will be able to judge for 
themselves how far it is just to dub king Jayachandra with 
the title of Vibhishana and thus malign him as a traitor. 


Let us now examine the attack made on Rao Siha, grand¬ 
son of Maharaja Jayachandra^. Colonel James Tod writes:— 


Here in the land of Kher amidst the sandhills of Luni 
(the salt river of the desert) from which the Gohils were 
expelled, Sihaji planted the standard of the Rathors. 

At this period a community of Brahmans held the city 
and extensive lands about Pali, from which they were termed 
Pallivals, and being greatly harassed by the incursions of the 
mountaineers, the Mers and the Minas, they called in the aid 
of Sihaji’s band, which readily undertook and executed the 


1 . Annals and anfciqaities of Rajasthan, vol. I, pp. 942—43. 
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iask of rescuing the Brahmans from their depredations. 
Aware that they would be renewed, they offered Sihaji lands 
to settle amongst them, which he readily accepted. 


“Afterwards he found an opportunity to obtain land by 
putting to death the heads of this community and adding the 
district to his conquests. 


From this narrative it is evident that before rendering 
aid to these Pallival Brahmans Rao Siha had acquired 
possession of Mehwa and Kherdhar. It does not seem reasonable 
that an adventurer, hankering after land, should have renoun¬ 
ced possession of these two large districts, merely to content 
himself with a few acres of land granted to him by his 
proteges, the Pallivals. Further, he had not at that time 
enough men with him to look after his possessions of Kher and 
Mehwa as well as for keeping under subjection the Mers and 
Minas of the hilly tracts, who often overran Pali. Besides, 
from the narratives of the old chronicles of Marwar we learn 
that the Pallivals of Pali were a class of rich traders. It is no¬ 
where recorded that they were m.asters of the town of Pali; nor 
do we find any mention that Rao Siha had murdered them. In 
the temple of Somnath at Pali there is a stone inscription^ of 
V.S. 1209 of Solanki Kumarapala, which shows that at that 
time the latter held sway over Pali. It also appears from this 
inscription that one Bahadadeva, a feudatory of Kumarapala, 
ruled over Pali at this time on behalf of Kumarapala. There 
had also been one Alhanadeva, a Chauhan feudatory and 
favourite of king Kumarapala. An inscription dated V. S. 
1209 of Kiradu shows that this Alhanadeva had acquired 
possession of the districts of Kiradu, Radadhara and Shiva by 
the favour of king Kumarapala^. 


On the death of Kumarapala about V.S. 1230, his nephew 
Ajayapala succeeded to the throne. From this time the 
power of the Solankis began to decline. Presumably the Minas 
and Mers might have taken advantage of this weakness and 
plundered Pali, which was then one of the richest cities in the 
vicinity. In the inscription dated V.S. 1319 at Sundha of 
Chouhan Chachigadeva it is stated that Udayasiraha, father 


1. Indian Culture, Calcutta, to). IL No. 1 pp. 136—188, 

2. Epigiaphioa Indica, vol. XI. p. 70 
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qt Chachigadeva, and great-grand son of the aforesaid Alg 
'^eva, was master of the districts of Nadol, Jalor, Mandor, 
Bahadmer, Ratnapur, Sanchor, Surachand, Radadhada, Khed, 
Ramsin, and Bhinmal. Udayasiihha is also described in this 
inscription as invincible to the kings of Gujarath We have 
found four inscriptions of this king ranging from V. S. 1262 to 
V.S.1306 at Bhinmal. We conclude therefore that at sometime in 
this period, this Chauhan feudatory might have thrown off the 
yoke of the Solanki kings of Gujarat. At the same time, when 
we consider the geographical position of the above mentioned 
districts, we are led to believe that the city of Pali, too, must 
have passed into the possession of the Chauhans from the 
Solankis. So that at the time of Rao Siha’s arrival in 
Marwar, such an important city as Pali must have either 
been in possession of the Solankis or the Chauhans. What 
circumstances, then, could have obliged Rao Siha to butcher 
his helpless and trading supplicants of the Brahmans a caste 
so sacred to a Rajput for the possession of Pali? 


Besides this, when finding themselves too weak to ward 
off the marauding incursions of the hill tribes, these Brah¬ 
mans had themselves applied to Rao Siha for help, and having 
gained experience of his prowess, and having appointed him 
to be their protector, how could they have ever "dared to incur 
his wrath by an act of effrontery? 

Thus automatically Siha became master of the city, and 
so his interest lay in fostering its trade by conferring favours 
upon its merchants, the Pallival Brahmans, and not in laying 
waste the country by killing these traders, as is supposed by 
the learned scholar, Colonel Tod. 


1. Epi, Ind., vol, IX, p. 78, v. 46. 
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[ Published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, London 
(January 1932, pp. 1-21) and also included in the Bistory of the Rashtrakutas (pp, 113-133.)J 
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6. The Rashtrakutas and the Gahadvais. 

f Bead at the Fifth All India Oriental Conference held at Lahore in Wovember 1928 A, D. 
and published in the Journal Koyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, London 
(January 1930 A.D. pp. 111-121.) J 

There is much difference of opinion among historians as 
to the Rashtrakutas and the Gahadvais being indentical. 

Dr. Burnell, observing the Rashtrakutas mentioned as 
Ratta-vamshis in some of their inscriptions,^ was led to infer 
that they are members of the Reddi tribe. He believed that it 
is the Telugu word Reddi which has been distorted into Ratta. 
In Telugu this epithet is applied to the aboriginal agricul¬ 
turists of that province. 

Mr. V.A. Smith held that the Gahadvais and Rashtrakutas 
of Upper India, at least, seem to have come from the same 
stock.2 

For some time they held, sway over Kanauj, as appears 
from the copper grant dated Shaka-S. 972 (V.S.n07=:A.D.I05l) 
of king Trilochanapala of Lata (Gujrat), which contains:— 

I 

{Indian Antiquary, vol. xii, p. 201.) 


1. Researchers of history are well aware that in the inscription of the Rashtrakiita king 
Amoghavarsba 1, as also in that of Indra HI found at Navaaarl, the word “Ratta” only stande 
ioatead of “Rashtrakiita” to denote the race of these kings, which shows that “Ratta” is another 
form of tbe word **RS8htrakuta.” 

2. “The Northern Rathora are off-sboots of the GSha^tals.” V. A. Smith, Earh Hutwy 9 f 
Jndiat (4th Ed.), p. 429. 
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i. e. “ 0, Chaulukya! seek the hand of the daughter of the 
Rashtrakuta king of Kanauj, and produce offspring.” 

In an article in the Indian Antiquary^ vol. iii, p. 41, Mr.J.W. 
Watson, Political Superintendent, Palanpur, writes that on 
Thursday^ the Margashirsha Sudi 5 of V. S. 936, the Rathor 
Shripati, king of Kanauj, on the occasion of his accession to the 
throne, made a charitable grant of sixteen villages in North 
Gujrat to the Chibadiya Brahmans. One of those villages, 
named Eta, is still held by the descendants of those Brahmans. 
He also adds that the Mohemmadan historians of Gujrat have 
acknowledged the king of Kanauj to be master of Gujrat. 

In the above grant this Shripati is designated Kanayje- 
shvara, either perhaps as being a member of a Kanauj royal 
family of Rashtrakutas, or because the Rashtrakuta king 
Dhruvaraja II of the southern branch may, after defeating 
king Bhojadeva Padihar of Kanauj, have granted an appanage 
to Shripati’s father, who belonged to a section of Northern 
Rashtrakutas, and on his death this Shripati may have made 
this charitable grant. 

In the Bombay Gazetteer also the village of Eta is stated to 
have been granted by the Rashtrakuta king of Kanauj 
Dr, Fleet also holds that the Rashtrakutas had JT'-igrated to 
the South from the North. 

But on this point it may, however, be asked how the 
Rashtrakutas of the Deccan, who are described as Chandra- 
vamshis,in their inscriptions, can be considered descendants 
of the Surya-varasha. My reply to this is that in the first place 
the distinction of Chandra, Surya, and Agni Vaihsha, is only a 
Paurariic idea, because in different places the same clan is 
designated as of different lineage.^ Moreover, if at all the 


1. In fact, Sunday falls on this date. 

2. In Some inscriptions of the Solankia ( Chaulukyas ), in the D^yashraya Ka^vyn of 
Hemachandra, and in the Vastupala-Chariia written by Jinn Uaraha Ganin, the Chaulukya race 
is said to have sprung from the Lunar stock. But iu the Vtkramankadeva-Charitaj written by 
Bilhaija, the origin of the race is held to be from Brahma, which view is also supported by the 
inscription of the Solanki king Kumarapaladeva. 

In the Mount Abu inscription dated V, S. 1377 of the Chauhan Lunibha the Chauhan 
clan is stated to belong to the Lunar Stock; in the inscription of the time of Visaladeva IV, in 
the Hammira-Mahaka^ya, and in the Prit/tvi-raja-^ijaya this olan is said to be of the Solar 
stock; While in the PrUhwa) Rojo it is mentioned as having sprung from Agni, the Fire God. 

Similar is the case of the other clans. 
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flatter deserves notice, it will be seen that in fact nowhere 
before S. 782 are the Rashtrakutas stated to be Chandra- 
vaihshis. Further, among the 1,300 silver coins of the 
Rashtrakuta king Krishnaraja I, found at Dhamori (Amraoti), 
we find the phrase; — 

Here the word alludes to the king’s being of the Surya 

vamsha, because in the documents hitherto discovered Mahaditya 
appears neither as a title nor as a name of his father. Thus 
it doubtless refers to his prime ancestor, the sun. 

Besides this the copper grant dated Shaka-S. 730 (V.S.865= 
A.D. 808) of the Rashtrakuta king Govindaraja III, contains 
the verse:— 

i.e. “just as the Yadava clan became invincible owing to the 
birth of Shri Krishna, in like manner the Rashtrakuta clan also 
became invincible by the birth of this able king.” 

This shows that until this date the Rashtrakuta clan must 
have been considered distinct from the Yadava' clan; but later 
on the scribe of the copper grant of king Amoghavarsha I 
dated Shaka-S. 782 (V.S. 917:= A.D. 860), probably'misinterpret¬ 
ing the simile in the aforesaid plate of king Govindaraja, may 
have taken this king for a Yadu-vaihshi. The later writers 
of the subsequent seven grants, as also Halayudha, seems to 
have copied this mistake. 

In the liashtroda-vainsha-Mahakavya, written in Shaka S. 1516 
(V.S. 1653 =A.DJ 596), it is stated that a Chandra-vamshi prince 
had been adopted by the Surya-vaiiishi king of Kanaujs and 
that the former was the first prince to be designated Rashtroda. 

~ 1. This fact Is borne out by the iiiBcription of the Yadava king Bhima, dated V. S. 1442, 

found at Prabhasa Pat tana, which contains the words:— 

^)(?fl) cir€gi(^) ff ?^^(^)! I 
5i<rf I 

2. 3^1 eg: | 

%5ireg% IM^ II 

cfl ii iv n 
ii ii 

crJt SR ll ii 
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Besides this, it is also possible that in course of time 
owing to the influence of Vaishnavism, the Rashtrakutas may 
have been considered Yadu-vamshis. I quote, for instance the 
case of the Gohil house of Bhaunagar (Kathiawar). When, 
in the thirteenth century of the Vikrama era, they had been 
ruling inMarwar, they were considered Surya-vamshis, whereas 
now, owing to their present abode being in the vicinity of 
Dwaraka, they allege themselves to be Chandra-vamshis, as is 
evinced by the following stanza:— 




3It?I *Ttf^5T ^5T 

H ^31 gitcHT^ HT ^51^ II 


A further proof of Vaishnavism influencing the lineage is 
that in the seal of a copper grant, of the sixth century of the 
Vikrama era, of the Rashtrakuta king Abhimanyu, there is an 
image of the goddess Ambika seated on a lion, while in their 
subsequent copper grants Garuda has been substituted. 


Here it may also be asked why, if the Rashtrakutas in 
reality were not Chandra-vamshis, did they themselves allow' 
the repetition of a mistake committed by a scribe^ In reply 
I beg to say. that the royal family of Udaipur is popularly 
styled Surya-vamshi, but the learned Maharana Kumbhakarna 
himself, concurring with the opinion of previous scholars, 
stated in his Rasika-priya (a commentary on the 
that the founder of the dynasty was a Brahman:— 




Next I shall take up the question of the Rashtrakutas and 
the Gahadvals being one and the same. 


RRraioi S'?; §?n*{f i 

4i5i?cei?Rs 5i^gg; i 

5R%JI <|iq =? f5V lU^ II 

(Jpw; 9^1;) 
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An inscription of king Lakhanapala* has been foun_ 

j»,.«^>^Badayun. It is of the thirteenth century A. D. It contains 
the lines:— 




sr-5: i 

i.e. “Protected by the famous Rashtrakuta kings, the city of 
Badayun is an ornament of the province of Kanauj (Panchala). 
Having conquered his foes by his prowess, Chandra became the 
first king of that place.” 

Similarly, we have found a copper grant of the Gaha^val 
Chandradeva of V.S.1148 which contains the lines:— 




i.e. “Chandradeva, son of Yashovigraha, became a powerful 
monarch. Having vanquished his enemies with the force of 
his arms, he took the kingdom of Kanauj.” The lineage of 
Chandradeva is not mentioned in this copper grant. But his 
descendants were afterwards known as GahadvSls. 


Comparing both these inscriptions and taking into con¬ 
sideration the contemporaneousness of the two Chandradevas 
mentioned therein, we conclude that both refer to one and the 
same. Chandradeva, having first taken Badayun, later took 
possession of Kanauj also. After him his eldest son Madana- 
pala ascended the throne of Kanauj, while the younger son 
VigrahapMa received Badayun as a jagir. The BadayQn family 
stuck to the original racial name, but the descendants of 
Madanapala, being sovereigns of Gadhipura (another name 
of Kanauj), assumed the title of Gaha^val, just as some 
Rashtrakutas, residents of village Renka of the United 
Provinces, came to be known after it as Renkvals^ In the 

1* This Lakbanapala was seveDtb ia descent from Chandra. By assigning twenty yeifs 
to each generation we arrive at about the same period which is assigned to the GAba^val 
Chandra of KananJ. 

in the United Provinces this Lakhana is generally mpposed to be a nephew of kinf 
Jayachandra, and I think ^|iat the author of the Raio haa also aomawhere in hia work 
mentioned him as such. 
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‘Apabhraihsha’ Gahad can easily be a corruption 
Gadhipura. 
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It may also be noted that, when Rao Siha, having severed 
all connections with Kanauj, migrated to Marwar, he at once 
abandoned his surname Gahadval and acknowledged himself 
as simple Rashtrakuta. 

We conclude that, when the power of the Padihars became 
weak owing to the invasion of the Rashtrakuta king Indraraja 
III of the Deccan, their feudatories began to assume indepen¬ 
dence. Consequently in about V. S. 1111 some member of the 
Rashtrakuta family, having carved out an independent state of 
Badayun, soon after took possession of Kanauj. Afterwards, 
when Jayachandra was killed and when, shortly after, Shams- 
ud-dln began to drive out the Rashtrakutas from that region, 
Jayachandra’s grandson Siha migrated to Marwar via Mahuvi. 

Certain ruins at Mahuvi (Dist. Farrukhabad) are still 
called Siha-rao-ka-kheda. 

Again, from a copper grant of Rao Dhuhar, grandson of 
Rao Siha, we gather that in his reign a Brahman had brought 
down the idol of their tutelary deity from Kanauj. Similarly, 
in the inscription of V. S. 1686 of Rathor Jagmal, the latter's 
ancestor Dhuhar is mentioned as Surya-vamshi Kanaujiya 
Rathor. 

Taking all these facts into consideration, we are led to 
believe that in reality the Rashtrakutas and the Gaha^vals were 
of the same lineage. Besides this, in the Rajatarangini (written 
in the twelfth century of the Vikrama era) there is a mention 
of thirty-six clans of Kshatriyas, and in the Kurnarapala-chantra 
(written in y. S. 1422), where thirty-six clans are enumerated, 
the Rashtrakuta clan is designated “Rat”, while no specific 
mention is made of Gahadvals. 

Again, finding a mention of the name of Gopala and his 
successor Madanapala in a Bauddha inscription of V. S. 1176 
(A. D. 1118) from Set Maheth, and Gopala being entitled 
therein as “Gadhipuradhipa”, or ruler of Kanauj, Mr. N. B. 
Sanyal thinks that these two, Gopala and Madana, were the 
ancestors of the aforesaid Rashtrakuta king Lakhanapala of 
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/adayun; thatGopala had acquired possession of Kanauj iT. 
ast quarter of the eleventh century of the Christian Era, 
sometime between the overthrow of the Pratihara dynasty of 
Kanauj in A. D. 1020 (V. S. 1077) and the acquisition of that 
kingdom by Gahadval Chandra in almost the last part of the 
eleventh century of the Christian Era, and that Gahadval 
Chandra had seized the kingdom of Kanauj from Gopala, which 
accounts for the title of “Gadhipuradhipa” being affixed in the 
inscription of Set Maheth to the name of Gopala alone, and not 
to that of his son Madana. 


Further, Mr. Sanyal quotes a stanza from the copper grant 
dated Shaka-S. 972 (A. D. 1050=V. S. 1107) of Trilochanapala 
found at Surat, in which there is a mention of the Rashtra- 
kutas having ruled over Kanauj. Mr. Sanyal supports this 
view on the basis of the Set Maheth inscription. 

In regard to the above opinion the following points deserve 
consideration:— 


There have been found a copper grant of Trilochanapala 
dated A. D. 1027 (V. S. 1084), and also an inscription of 
Yashahpala, dated A. D. 1036 (V. S. 1093), from which we 
conclude that the Pratiharas held sway over Kanauj for some 
time even after this period. Moreover, a stanza'in the copper 
grant! of the Gahadval Chandra, dated V. S. 1148 (A. D. 1091), 
found at Chandravatl, runs as follows:— 



ggBfft msngsnfJi: ii 


Prom this we understa,nd the Chandra had conquered 
Kanauj long before the date of this inscription. The proposi¬ 
tions that Chandra had conquered Kanauj in the last part of the 
eleventh century of the Christian Era and that the Rashtrakuta 
Gopala of the Badayun inscription ruled over Kanauj in the 
last quarter of the eleventh century do not appeal to reason. 


Again in the Badayun inscription it is thus stated about 
Madanapala, successor of Gopala— 

uiider the po werf ul influe nce of Madanapala there was 

1. Epigraphia IndUa^ VoL ix, p. SwT 
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to the bank of the Ganges.” 

As to this Mr. Sanyal himself thinks that Madanapala may. 
have fought with the Mohemmadans as a feudatory general in 
the army of the Gahadval Govindachandra. 

If it were so, it would be more open to question how the 
scribe, who delights in recording even the ordinary act of his 
patron’s forefather Madana in having kept the Mohemmadans 
from the banks of the Ganges, forgot to take notice of such a 
great deed as the conquest of Kanauj by Madana’s predecessor, 
Gopala ? 

Mr. Sanyal holds V- S. 1257 (A. D. 1200) as the probable 
date of the Rashtrakuta Lakhana’s Badayun inscription. This 
Lakhana was seventh in descent from Chandradeva. According 
to the prevalent practice of assigning a period of twenty years 
to each ruler, if we count back 140 years from the date V. S. 
1257, we arrive at V. S. 1117 (A. D. 1060), as the time of 
Chandradeva of Badayun. 

We have found a copper grant ofV. S-1148 (A. D. 1091) 
of Chandra of Kanauj, referring to his many past conquests 
and ceremonies; also we know that this Chandra retired from 
the throne in V. S. 1154 (A. D. 1097), having made over the 
kingdom to his son Madana, and died only three years after. 
From these facts we conclude that this Chandra was rather old 
at the time of issuing this copper grant (V. S. 1148); and this 
is further borne out by the fact that even his son Madana 
having attained old age, retired in V. S. 1161 (A. D. 1104), i. e., 
only four years after Chandra’s death, and died in about 
V. S. 1167 (A,D. 1110). 

Hence, to suppose that Chandra of Badayun is identical 
with him of Kanauj would not be improbable. The same 
Chandra, having acquired Badayun, may soon after have 
conquered Kanauj, as has’been stated before. 


11 
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In the circumstances, if we presume Gopala of the Set 
Maheth inscription to be identical with the one mentioned in 
the Badayun inscription, it may be said that the scribe of the 
former inscription may have affixed the title “Gadhtpuradhipa” 
to Gopala in consideration of the Badayun family being closely 
related to the Kanauj family. 


In the foregoing we have referred to the copper grant dated 
Shaka-S. 972 (V. S. 1107—A. D. 1050) of Trilochanapala. This 
inscription has reference to some past, and not to any 
contemporary, Rashtrakutas of Kanauj. It therefore finds no 
support in the Set Maheth inscription. 

Further, is it not strange that, owing to a fancied resemb¬ 
lance between the names of Yashovigraha and Vigrahapala and 
Mahichandra and Mahipala, Dr. Hoernle came to the conclusion 
that the Gahadvals belonged to the Pala Dynasty ? In the first 
place, the names of all the kings of the Pala dynasty ended in 
the termination Pala; secondly, Mahipala of the Pala dynasty 
was a powerful king, while the Gahadval Mahichandra was not 
even an independent chief. Thirdly, in all the inscriptions of 
the PMa kings, excepting one of MahipMa, the dates are given 
in their regnal years, whereas in afl the inscriptions of the 
Gahadval kings the Vikrama Sam vat is used. Lastly, kings 
Dharmapala and Rajyapala of the Pala Dynasty married the 
daughters of kings Parabala and Tunga respectively of the 
Rashtrakuta dynasty, while, as shown above, the Rashtrakutas 
and Gaha^vMs were identical. 


Some people hold the Rashtrakutas and the Gahadvals to be 
of distinct origins on the ground of their different Gotras, But 
Vijnaneshvara has clearly said— 

i. e. “the Gotrns and Fravaraa of kings accord with those of 
their priests.” 


Accordingly, having shifted their residence from one 
province to another, they may probably have been required to 
change their Purohitas, and so their Gotras may also have 
changed. 
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The quotation given below from Ashvaghosha’s Saimda- 
rcinandar-Mahakavya will also be sufficient to show that the 
difference in Gotras does not necessarily indicate difference of 
the clans:— 


•§L 


\) 

i. e. “owing to the change of the priest they adopted Gautama’s 
Gotra instead of their previous Kautsa Gotra 

Thus, on giving a careful consideration to the subject, the 
doubts raised against the collateralness of the Rashtrakutas 
and the Gahadvals will be seen to be groundless. 
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7. History of the Rashtrakutas and Prof. Majumdar.i 

rPablnhed in the Journal of Indian Hiatory, Modra*, (April 1937 A.D.), Vol. XVI, Part I. pp. 19-23 J 

A CRITICISM of my history of Rashtrakutas, by Professor 
R. C. Majumdar of the Dacca University, was published in the 
‘Modern Review’ of May 1934. There the Professor begins as 
under:— 

“The title of the book is somewhat misleading as it is not 
a systematic history of the Rashtrakutas as it professes to be.” 

But can Dr. Majumdar mention the pame of a more syste¬ 
matic history of Rashtrakutas published before the one in 
question ? 

I. Then the Professor refers the Hathi Gumpha and sata- 
vahana inscriptions. But I don’t think they will go against 
the theory that at the time of “Mahabharata” Rashtrakutas 
lived in the Punjab and thence they migrated to the south. In 
the time of Ashoka they were at the north-western part of 
India, Saurashtra and Kalinga, and from these places they 
advanced towards the Deccan. 

This is the only reason that we find mention of the dynasty 
in the edicts of Ashoka found in those provinces as well as in 
the Kharvela inscription, of B. C. 165, of Hathigumpha and in 
the records of Satavahanas on the southern bank of the 
Godavari. 

Sir George A. Grierson in his letter of 13-6-33 writes that 
“There are no less than five dialects in India called “Rathi”, 
and pei’haps the most important is that spoken in the eastern 
Punjab. It is described in Volume IX, part I, pp. 610 and 696 
of the ‘Linguistic survey’. I there gave the local explanation 
of the word “Rathi” as meaning ruthless but it is quite possibly 
really connected with “Rashtras”.” 


It Vice OhAnoeUor DaccA Uxiiveivity, 
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2 . The Professor*hesitates to accept^ the Rashtrakuta sway 
over Kanauj prior to Chandradeva. But had it not been so 
how would it have been mentioned in the inscription of Solanki 
Trilochanapala of 1068 A.D., as Chandradeva took possession 
of Kanauj after that datew 

3. The article of Pandit Ramkarna mentioned by Dr. 
Majumdar contains only 2 pages devoted to the hypothesis that 
the Gahadvals were a branch of Rashtrakutas while my book 
named ‘Bharata-ke-Prachina Rajavamsha’, Vol. Ill, published 
in 1925 A.D., contains more proofs in support of the theory. 

4. As regards the association of Gadhipura with the name 
of Gahadval, I may point out that as a branch of Rashtrakutas 
has been called Renkwal for their association with a village 
named Renka and a branch of Ghauhans owing to their being 
the masters of “Suvarnagiri”, are known as Sonagara, in the 
like manner if a branch of Rashtrakutas came to be known as 
Gahadval, owing to their association with ‘Gadhipur’, there 
seems no reason to disbelieve it. 

5. As regards the classification of the Rashtrakutas as 
“Suryavaihshis”, I have given a number of proofs and have 
illustrated the mistakes committed by old writers. 

Further the Professor writes that “while only six lines 
have been devoted to the art of Rashtrakutas, almost as many 
pages have been devoted to the determination of their gotra and 
Varhsha”. But he should note that the author considered it 
more important to deal fully with their Vamsha than art. 

Going further the learned Professor writes—‘The penulti¬ 
mate chapter of the first part entitled—“The Glory of the early 
Rashtrakutas” betrays the real motive of the author which is 
not so much to write a sober history of the Rashtrakutas as to 
make the present Rathods of Jodhpur shine in the reflected 
glory of the ancient Rashtrakutas.’ 

I think the expression of such views is only due to preju¬ 
dice, or to ignorance of the facts and to remove this I give 
below the summary of the chapter devoted to the “Glory of the 

n.. !?.***“ he may also see Antiqn^^, Vol. Ill, p 41; and Bombay 

Qezetteer. Vd. V, p. 329. 
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Rashtrakutas” in the second volume of the histoi^^T^ 
present, in press: — 

The Ghasundi inscription! of Maharana Rayamal, of 
Me war, dated V.S, 1561 (1504 A.D.), contains: — 

'jq?!Icfr:5%qqr fqgrBqr ^n[qr II 

i,e. Rao Jodha killed the Pathans and Persians by his sword. 


He satisfied his ancestors by freeing the holy city of Gaya 
from the tax, and pleased the scholars by giving a huge quan¬ 
tity of gold in charity at Kashi (Benares). 


Muhammad Kasim in his “Tarikh-i-Farishta”, which he 
wrote in V.S. 1671, states^:— 

Shershah, at the end of the battle fought with Rao Maldeva’s 
army, abruptly uttered—“Praise be to God by whose grace, 
anyhow, I have achieved the victory, otherwise I would have 
lost the kingdom of Hindustan for a handful of Bajra.” 

Abulfazal in his ‘Akbarnama’!* mentions Rao Maldeva as 
the greatest ruler among the Raos and Rajas of the time. 

The author of “Tuzuk-i-Jahangirl-!’’ refers to Rao Maldeva 
holding larger territory and bigger army than Maharana 
Sanga (Sangramsingh I of Mewar). The numerical strength 
of Maldeva’s army is given as 80,000. 

A poet of Rajasthan describes Maharana Pratap and Rao 
Chandrasen, son and successor of Rao Maldeva, as under:— 


gtl 3;5t5jr swhc, sj i 

qw5T ^ ndtfr ii 

i.e. Maharana Pratap and Rao Chandrasen \vei*e only two 
persons who neither accepted the suzerainity of the Mughal 
emperor nor allowed their horses to be branded with Akbar’s 
mark. 


Besides this Maharana Pratap himself followed the path 
trodden by Rao Chandrasen some ten years back. 


1, Journal Bengal Asiatic Society, Vol. 56, part I, No. 2, 

2. VoL I, chapter 2, p. 228. 

3. Vol. II, p. 160. 

4, Preface, p. 7. 
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‘Alamgir Nama’^^ mentions Maharaja Jaswantsingh I as 
being the greatest of all in power and prestige and a pillar of 
the Mughal empire. 

The author of ‘Maasir-ul-Umra’- writes that this Maharaja 
Jaswantsingh I, due to his largest army _and biggest parapher¬ 
nalia, was the greatest of all the rulers of Hindustan. 

He demolished mosques and built temples^ in their places 
even in the time of emperor Aurangzeb and the emperor dared 
not lay ‘Jazia’ as long as the Maharaja survived, but was able 
to impose it only after his death.^ 

Maharaja Ajitsingh, the son of Maharaja Jaswant I, joined 
hands with ‘Sayyad’brothersandmassacringemperor Parrukh- 
siyar placed in succession three emperors on the throne of Delhi. 

The chivalry of Rathod Durgadas is well known to almost 
every Indian^ 

As regards the magnanimity of the Rathors the author of 
‘Sehr-ul-Mutakharin’'^ states:— 

•‘After fighting for some time when the army of Amir-ul- 
Umra (Zulfi-kar-Jang) was confounded owing to lack of water 
the opponent Rathor army of Maharaja Ramsingh of Marwar 
quenched the thirst of his men and horses by supplying water 
freely and then bidding, them go unmolested.” 

As regards Maharaja Bakhatsingh Col. Tod writes®:-^ 

“_and but for that one damning crime^, he would have 

been handed down to posterity as one of the noblest princes 
Rhjwara ever knew.” 


1. P. S2» 

2. Vol. m, p. 0U3. 

3. Sarkar’g History of Aurangaeb, Voi. Itl pp. 3ti8-369. 

4. V, A. Smith’s Oxford History of India, p.'438. 

6. Vol. Ill, p. 886. 

6. Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan (Ed. by Orooke), Vol. 11. p. 1057. 

7. Committed under special ciroumstanocs (see Indian Antiquary, Vol. LVlll, pp.4T*61.) 
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The Colonel further states^:— 



“The Moghal emperors were indebted for half their 
conquest to the ‘Lakh Tarwar Rathoran’, the 1,00,000 swords 
of the Rathors.” 

Further in the recent Great War, besides the help given by 
other Rathor rulers, Maharaja Sumersingh of Jodhpur, aged 
only 16 years, and his grand uncle Maharaja Pratapsingh, aged 
69, laid an example before the princely order by voluntarily 
joining the armies in the field. 


The chivalry shown by the Jodhpur lancers in the eastern 
front, during the Great War, can be judged by the speech^ of 
Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy and the Governor-General of 
India, delivered at Jodhpur, wherein he said:— 


“By their exploits at Haifa and in the Jorden valley they 
recalled the deeds of their ancestors who fought at Tonga, 
Merta and Patan. The reputation which they have gained is 
well worthy of the glorious annals of Marwar.” 


Now I only quote two more events of individual Rafhor 
chivalry from Akbarnama. Abulfazal writes:— 

(1) “That when the army of Akbar invaded Merta, in the 
time of Rao Maldeva, Rathor Devidas came out of the fort with 
his four hundred followers, and fought in such a way against 
the vast army of Mughals that the people who witnessed the 
event forgot the well-known warrior Rustam*". 

(2) “That when Akbar invaded Chittor Rapa Udaisingh 
was obliged to seek shelter in the mountains leaving the res¬ 
ponsibility of guarding the fort, against the enemy upon the 
shoulders of Rathor Jaimal. And as long as this Rathor 
warrior survived Akbar did not get a chance to capture the fort. 


1. Annalfl ind Antaqaitiee of Rajaatbaa (Ed. by Orooke), VoL I, pp. 105-106, 

2. Delivered on 20th November. 1920. 

8. Akbarnama, VoL IJ,pp. 162, 
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It only slipped into the hands of the Mughal emperor^ after 
Jaimal’s death.” 


These few facts, I think, will convince the scholars that 
the Rathors are famous for their chivalry and magnanimity 
and for this they are called— 

As regards the glorious military exploits of Dhruvaraja 
and Govindaraja III, if the Professor will go through carefully 
the history of these two rulers given in the book his doubts will 
soon be removed. 

In conclusion, scholars will judge for themselves, by the 
words of Dr. Majumdar used in his criticism of the book, how 
far he was prejudiced against the writer, the book and the 
dynasty with which it deals. 


1. Akbarnatna Vol. II pp. 320-321. 
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APPENDIX B. 

1. Pali inscription of the time of Chalukya (Solanki) 
Kumarpala. dated V.S. 1209. 

U'ublished in Indian C’ultnre, Calcutta, Vol. JI, No. 1., (1935 A.D.) pp. 1:I6-188.J 


This inscription has been inscribed on a pillar, in the 
■Sabhamandapa’ of the temple of Sbmnath at Pali, a town, 
situated 40 miles south-east of Jodhpur. It was first noticed 
by Dr. D. E. Bhandarkar in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, WC. 1907-08, p. 45. It is dated the 4th day of 
the dark half of second Jyeshtha, V. S. 1209. The year being a 
Shravanadi it corresponds bo 13th May, 1153 A. D. It consists 
of twenty lines and covers a space of 1' 7"X 1'6". The characters 
belong to the northern type of alphabets, and as regards ortho¬ 
graphy it is needless to write anything as its middle part from 
lines fifth to twentieth has peeled off. Though this state of 
the inscription has deprived people of the knowledge about the 
Object of the inscription, yet the matter which has escaped the 
hands of time has preserved very valuable information for the 
history of the Rathor rulers of Marwar. 

The first seven lines of the inscription state that in Vikram 
Samvat 1209 (1153 A.D.) the town of Pali was under the 
kingdom of (Solanki-Chalukya) Kumarapala^ of Anahillapatan 
(Gujrat), who subdued the king of Shakambhari (Sambhar), 
and his feudatory Bahadadeva was in charge of the place 
(Pali). Most probably he might have been a Chauhan Rajput 
related to Chauhan Alhanadeva of Kiradu as an inscription^ of 
the same year ( V. S. 1209=1152 A. D!) found at Kiradu states 


1. He ruled from V. S. 1199 to 1230 (U42 to 1173 A.O.) 

2. Epigraphia Indica, Vol, XI, F. 45. 
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t Chauhan Alhanadeva was a favourite of Kumarapala 
acquired the possessions of Kiradu, Radadhada, and Shiva 
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due to his favour. From the death of king Kumarapala, 
about V. S. 1230 (1173 A. D.),‘ the power of the Chalukyas 
began todecline. The inscription dated V. S. 1319 (I262A. D.) 
of Chauhan Chachigdeva states that his (Ghachigadeva’s) 
father Udayasimha, who was a great-grandson of the aforesaid 
Alhanadeva, held an independent sway over Nadol, Jalor, 
Mandor, Bahadmer, Ratanapur, Sanchor, Surachand, 
Radadhada, Khed, Ramsin and Bhinmal. We have got four 
inscriptions of this Udayasimha ranging from V. S. 1262 to 


V.S. 1306. 


All this prove that in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century of Vikrama era, Pali was under the rule of the Chalu¬ 
kyas and then it passed away to the Chauhans as is evident 
from the situation of the towns mentioned in the Sundha 
inscription of V. S. 1319. It never remained under Palllwal 
Brahmans and therefore Rao Siha, the founder of the Rathor 
dynasties of Jodhpur, Bikaner, Kishangarh, Idar, Ratlam, 
Sitamau, Sailana, Jhabua, etc. had no occasion to murder the 
Brahmans of Pali treacherously to usurp the town as is stated 
by Lt.-Col. Tod in his Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan 
(Vol. II, pp. 942-943). There he has written:— 


“At this period a community of Brahmans held the city 
and extensive lands about Pali, from which they were termed 
Paliwal; and being greatly harassed by the incursions of the 
mountaineers, the Mers and Minas, they called in the aid of 
Sihaji’s band, which readily undertook and executed the task 
of rescuing the Brahmans from their depredations. Aware 
that they would be renewed, they offered Sihaji lands to settle 
amongst them, which were readily accepted; and here he had a 
son by the Solankani, to whom he gave the name of Asvatthama. 
With her, it is recorded, the suggestion originated to make 
himself lord of Pali; and it affords another example of the 
disregard of the early Rajputs for the sacred order, that on 
the Holi, or Saturnalia, he found an opportunity to “obtain 
land”, putting to death , the heads of this community, and 
adding the district to his conquests. Sihaji outlived his trea¬ 
chery only twelve months, leaving his acquisitions as a nucleus 
for further additions to his children.” 


1. Epigraphia Jadica, Vol. IX, P. 78. 




PAU INSCRIPTION OF THE TIME OF CHALDKYA KOMARPALA. 




But his unauthentic statement cannot stand before the 
Pali inscription reproduced below:— 

K-ii 3% ^ « 3ltr5 'TfgSRrqT 

V-^ ..^- 

srtucq%^T^- 

'S-i^er sh f^<RrmfT si%- 
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2. False challenge against the seniority of the Jodhpur House 


Published in the special number of the Journal of Indian History, Madras. 
Vol. XX, pt. 1 (April 19411 pp. 22-27. 


Rao Jodhaji, the founder of Jodhpur had 20 sons.— 

Nimbaji the eldest of them was wounded while fighting 
with Sindhal Jaisa in 1521 V. S. (1464 A. D.) and died after 
five months in Jodhaji’s lifetime, 

Jogaji, the second son, according to old chronicles, being 
a lazy fellow, was discarded by his father and the nobles of 
Marwar. He was deprived of the throne of Marwar and was 
obliged to rest content with some villages in the Bilara District, 
We learn from an inscription found at the village Kharia that 
he died in 1570 V. S. (1513 A. D.) 

Satalji, the third son, who was born in 1492 V. S. (1435 
A. D.y, succeeded his father after his death, in 1546 V. S. 
(1489 A. D,), and died in 1549 V, S^. (1492 A, D,). 

SQjaji, the fourth son, who according to the chronicles, was 
born in 1496 V. S. (1439 A. D.), ascended the throne of Marwar, 
after the demise of his elder brother Satalji. 

Blkaji, the fifth son, accompanied by his uncle Kandhaljl 
and helped by Jat Nikodar and Sankhala Napa etc., went 
towards Janglu and subduing Jats, Sankhlas and Bhatls, 
founded Bikaner in or about 1542 V. S. (1485 A. D.). 

In the chronicles of Marwar his birth-year is given as 
1497 V. S. (1440 A. D.), while in those of Bikaner as 1495 V. S. 
(1438 A. D.). 
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The History of Bikaner written by Munshi Sohan LM, the 
Additional Member of the Kegency Council, Bikaner, and 
published in 1947 V. S. (1890 A. D.) states:— 

“Bikaji the sixth and Bidaji the twelfth son of Jodhaji 
were born of the same mother. The former, who was 
born in 1495 V. S. (1439 A. D.) , went towards the north 
of Marwar, in 1522 V. S. (1465 A. D.) and there with the 
help of Napa Sankhla etc., established his new State. 


In 1546 V. S. (1489 A. D.) his uncle Kandhalji was killed 
at Hisar, while commanding the Bikaner forces and 
therefore Bikaji with the help of his own father Jodhaji 
avenged his death and killed Sarang Khan. While back 
at Dronpur Jodhaji asked his son Bikaji not to demand 
any share from Jodhpur and present the town of Ladnu 
to him. Bikaji agreed to it but at the same time requested 
his father that if indeed he considered him a worthy son 
he should also grant him the insignias of the Royalty 
brought from Kannauj. As the request was granted, but 
those articles were not handed over, Bikaji after the death 
of Jodhaji and his successor Satalji attacked Jodhpur 
and obliged his brother Sujaji, the then ruler, to deliver 
those articles to him” (see pp.89-104). 

This clearly shows that Bikaji was the fifth or the sixth 
son of Jbdhaji and he went towards Janglu and there, with the 
help of his uncle Kandhalji, Jat Nikodar, Shankhla Napa, etc., 
took advantage of the internal dissensions of the petty land¬ 
holders and subduing Jats, Sankhlas, and Bhatis established 
his new estate. In time when he grew stronger and his father 
asked him to give up the share of Marwar and present the town 
of Ladnu to him, he, in turn, requested him (Jodhaji) to 
accept his estate as an independent State and for this sort of 
recognition also grant him all the insignias, required for an 
independent ruler. This request, it seems, was made to avoid 
any future claim of sovereignty of the Jodhpur branch over 
Bikaner as was the case with the estates of other brothers of 
Bikaji, namely, Dudaji, Karamsiji, Rayapalji, etc. 

Further the Jodhpur Branch of the Rathor rulers enjoys 
undisputed seniority among all the pfesent Rathor .States, in 
India and is recognized as the premier branch of the Rathor 
rulers by all the other States as well as by the Government. 


MINfSr/f^ 
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n November 1912 when His Excellency the Viceroy visited, 
aner, Maharaja Ganga Singhji, the present ruler of the 
State, himself in his State banquet speech, said.- • 


“In this connection may I be permitted as one who is closely 
associated by family ties and as senior in age of the rulers of 
the Rathore States in Rajputana, to say how indebted we are 
for the arrangements which Your Excellency was pleased to 
make for the administration of the Jodhpur State during the 
minority of His Highness the Maharaja.” 


(Report on the administration and Pioneer, 2nd December 
1912). 

This also proves that up till 1912 A.D. His Highness Bikaner 
considered himself senior only in the age, but not in lineage or 
rank. 

But Dr. Gauri Shankar Hira Chand Ojha has made a 
departure from this well established fact in his “Rajputane-ka- 
Itihas”, Vol. IV, without any sound basis and for the reasons 
best known to himself. Let us now, with due respect, examine 
his proofs and arguments. He writes: — 

firasi ^ rfr 351^ ftreir ^>1 ^ 

swsi 8 hsi fifpq qr 

I w 3gisi a«ir dt^rksc # ^ % 1 ” 


“w, Jjqirff k atgarr qf ft aim t fif: qtsRr. ijjn 

3WW q|r qi, a’sff, qfgq smt jf ” 

( f3l55 aTaft, jgjis qqji, g. ) 

“ i.e. Bika might not have been elder than Satal, or owing to 
the promise giyen by him to his father he did nob interfere 
when Satal ascended the throne. But when on his demise Suja 
usurped the throne of Jodhpur, Bika invaded it as is evident 
from the chronicles of Jodhpur and Bikaner.” 
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According to those chronicles it becomes clear that atleast 
Bika was really elder than Suja hence he got the throne, the 
fly-flaps (an insignia of royalty), the big frying pot, etc., the 
things of adoration. 


We are unable to understand that when Dr. Ojha himself 
accepts the seniority of Satalji and when Sujaji was his 
(Satalji’s) successor, what led him to challenge the seniority 
of the Jodhpur House. 


According to Jodhpur chronicles and horoscopes it is quite 
clear that Sujaji was older than Bikaji by one year. But if 
we suppose him younger than Bikaji, by one year, does Dr. 
Ojha mean that if a member of a senior house adopts a younger 
brother or his son, the senior house loses its seniority? 

So far as history is concerned Jodhpur was the seat of the 
Government of Jodhaji the father of Bikaji, and was succeeded 
by Satalji, the elder brother of Bikaji, and if he (Satalji) 
adopted one of the younger brothers of Bikaji (though it has 
not yet been proved) Bikaner cannot claim its seniority over 
Jodhpur. 

Moreovor Dr. Ojha himself writes:— 


3in3C n HR; ^ ^ ^ t, 

351^ qc gsff ^ qjfeq qalcj im \ I ” 

“i.e. there being differences in these horoscopes, it is very 
difficult to decide which of these is correct”. 


“In the chronicles the names of the princes are given with 
the names of their mothers, hence the decision of their seniority, 
on the basis of this, becomes difficult”. 

These are again the clear admissions that there is no basis 
for this challenge. 
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Let US now examine the verses quoted from a poem name 
,,;«fi^rmachandravamshotkirtan” composed by Jayasoma, in 
ImO V.S.(I593 A.D.) while residing at Lahore;— 


®L 


“sfiisn i 

siiiKt TRfr II U® II 

5i<i;di5ii UUI 
?:tqi i 

f^3i% ii»t’i ii 

udt RaRna atqr i 

fiRSff ain^ wi^ ^twg^gai^^ll KK% II 
fqsq Ti3q 5cft ^ aa I l 
a? Tis^f ^ 3Ji^% gagfermil ii 
&a f:gmt am^ aijatall I 

5n55ftfa aai^ai ii u > ii 


“^o \i^o S aq^n aRn:% fq ‘ 

’ aiisq ^ foi^ |:—“f«d ^ ata sffar, ?jat 

^naa aw Ic ^ aftr gf Tiat 56i ataa «ji i aa^a^a It fffat aw ^ ga 
«V aqr ^ atat »^ ( 3 ^a} 5 ^ a? a? nar) aa a^wi^at % ^ ^aata % 

aaat ^ afe |[a 3?a5r gair a^ da?tT ^ |, ^5 ti ii 

aw ^ siaat sla ^ ga # ^ ^tar ^ 3ia^ ga ^ ftaa # 515 

arw a;^ I aa tiat % ata't ^ ^ aff?a sia^ ^ faasa (^a>r) ^ 

aiaa ^ 3 ftara ^ fa-5§t ^ aia% ar?T goffa? a?(-^ ga I aia k tisa w 
%?? aiit ??r*i all w^ta at aw a^, atsg sit aai traa aw ait aft ^ gaa 

fast arat 1 1 g«at at afeaar ^ a?i if gir^aTsri stiasi afca; I. | 

fwf^a 5^ ?« aw 8 (3taHa& a?i a ) faga; ft;ai 11” 

(fas? X, 1, %- ) , 

“i, e., Another queen Jasmadevihad three sons-Nimba, Sujaand 
SatM by name, and she was the light of the king’s soul. When 
as destined, nothing but the story of Nimba was left (i.e, he 
died) , then Jasm&deyi, who according to her sex weakness, 
became jealous of the other queens thinking this to be an act of 
fate, one day in the absence of Vikram, son of the other queen, 
narrated some interesting stories about her (own) son, when 
the King was alone. The king enamoured by the viles of the 
queen called his son Vikram. (Bika) and with the intention of 
driving him away in Jangal district, said ‘*0 son! th^4 i§ 
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-hing new if a son enjoys the state of his father, but he, who 
acquires new state, is considered worthy of alh On the surface 
of this earth, the district of Jangal is difficult to be conquered: 
you are brave and therefore I appoint you to carry out this 
task”. (Vol. IV, part I, pp. 255-256.) 


§L 


Our objections regarding it are as under:— 

(1) That the poem is composed by a poet who himself 
belonged to Bikaner and was also connected through 
Karmachandra with its ruler. 

(2) That the order in which the names of the three sons 

of the queen Jasmadevi are given in the verse 110, 
betrays the ignorance of the author, as Satal is 
admitted on all hands to have been elder to Suja, and 
therefore had he written the first part of the verse as 
sfkr there would have been no difficulty in 

the meter, 

i3) That the verse 112 is itself grammatically incorrect 
or confusing. 

(4) That the translation of the verse 112 given on p. 255 
of Dr. Ojha’s history shows the ignorance of the 
translator. 

(5) That the author of the poem himself in the face of the 
well established facts about the seniority of Jodhpur 
house and Satalji, the successor of Jodhaji, could not 
dare use a single word to repudiate the fact directly, 

■ but simply tried to flatter his patron, the ruler of 
Bikaner indirectly. 

(6) The seniority of Satalji to Bikaji is already admitted 
by the chronicles of Jodhpur and Bikaner as well as by 
Dr. Ojha himself and therefore against that well 
established fact the hypothesis of this poem falls to 
the ground in the eyes of the scholars. 

Further'Jodhpur was founded by Rao Jodhaji, the father 
of Bikaji, and when Bikaji was trying to establish Bikaner, 
the former (Jodhpur) was a well established and larger 
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ental State, which helped Bikaji to conquer the tract 
Jangal and prepare the ground for a new state. 



Moreover even against all the well established facts given 
above, if we accept Dr. Ojha’s supposition that Bikaji was 
the eldest son of Rao Jddhaji, it makes no difference whatsoever 
as we find that Rao Chundaji, Rao Maldevji, Raja 
Udayasinghji, Raja Gajsinghji, etc., the rulers of the same 
ruling family, selected for one reason or the other their younger 
sons to succeed them, but the estates of the eldest sons could 
not deprive the Jodhpur line of its seniority. 


We think we have fully discussed the facts, and if in Dr. 
Ojha’s Vth volume there will be some fresh proofs to establish 
his theory, we will again try to discuss their merits. 



3. Rao Chandrasen, a forgotten Hero of Rajputana. 

Read at the Sixth All India Oriental Conference held at Ratna in December 1930 A, D. 
and published in its proceedings and transactions pp. 163-16B 

Its major portion was also published in Indian Antiquarj*, vol. LXll, (1933 A. D.) pp, 29-34. 


The name of the magnanimous hero, Maharana Pratap of 
Mewar, and the memory of his noble deeds thrill the heart of 
every true Indian—young or old—with emotion even to this 
day. But the name of Rao Chandrasen, the first hero of Rajas¬ 
than, who, in protecting his independence against the covetous¬ 
ness of the great Moghal Emperor Akbar, sacrificed his 
ancestral throne and took all the calamities upon himself; and 
whose trodden path was followed by Maharana Pratap after a 
period of about 10 years, looks quite new to history. Aye, the 
very name of such a great hero is lost in his own domains by 
circumstances. 


Short summary of th*^- life of Pratap. 

Maharana Pratap was born on the 3rd day of the bright 
half of Jyeshtha Vikram Samvat r597 (9th May, 1540 A. D.'i 
and ascended the throne of Mewar in V. S. 1628 (1572 A. D ), 
when many districts of his country had passed under the sway 
of the Moghals and his own brothers had rebelled against him. 
In spite of all these calamities he opened life-long hostilities with 
Emperor Akbar, to deliver his ancestral capital Chittor from 
him and missed no opportunity of breaking down from his 
impregnable mountain fastness upon the imperial odds. The 
Islamites, too, left no stone unturned to compel him to sub¬ 
jugation. On one occasion the imperial army being defeated 
either took to their heels or dispersed; while on another the 
Maharana had to seek shelter in the impregnable njountains. 
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s state of affairs lasted up to A. D. 1586 (V. S. 1643), wher 
Jcbar’s attention was diverted to the affairs of Punjab. And 
the Maharana getting some rest regained some of his lost 
districts, but he could not acquire the possession of Chittor in 
his life-time and took away this sorrow to the grave. 

Such is the brief summary of the noble deeds of Maharana 
Pratap, and for such inflexible honour, bravery and patriotism, 
he, in spite of the lapse of over three and a quarter of a 
century,! is honoured in the hearts of all the lovers 
of freedom. 


But now scholars will judge for themselves how the nature 
of our hero, whose life we are going to narrate here, compares 
with that of the Maharana. 


Life of Rao Chandrasen 

Rao Chandrasen, the hero of this biographical sketch, was 
born on the 8th day of the dark half of Shravana, V. S. 1598 
(16th July, 1541 A. D.). He was the sixth^ son of Rao Maldev,^ 
the well-known and powerful ruler of Marwar, who, by the 
force of his arms, had acquired supremacy among all the 
contemporary rulers of Rajputana, with whom shelter was 
sought by Humayun,! the Emperor of India in his days of 
adversity and by whose overwhelming might the pride of Sher 
Shah,5 the Pathan Emperor of India, had been crushed. To¬ 
wards the close of the reign of this eminent Rao a large part of 
his dominion had gone out of his possession due to family 
discord. 


1 M«h5ran5 Pratap died on the 11th day of the bright half of Magh, V. 8. 1663 (19th 
January, 1697 A.. D.) 

2 When only a child of three, i. e. in V, 8. 1600 (1643 A. D.) he was granted the big 
fiefebip of SlwSna and Bfsalpnr, where he used to live when of age, A day after his fatber^s 
deatli he hastened to Jodhpur to try hia luck in taking the reins of government in his hands 
according to the wish of bis father. When a king) he granted that fief of SIwana to his elder 
brother BAo Baymal (the 2nd son of the deceased Bao). 

3 In the preface to the Tu%uk-i-Jahangiri it is stated: ‘Bao Mfildov was a very great and 
powerful Raja whose army consisted of 80,000 cavalr}'. Although Rana Sanga, who had 
fought with Babar, possessed equal wealth and ammunition yet in respect of dominions and 
arms,' Bio Maldev surpassed him. Whenever Rao Maldev fought with Rana Sfinga tho 
former was victorious.’ 

4 In the Tabaqat-i-Akbari it is stated: ‘The Emperor Humiynu, obliged by circumstances, 
Btcrted towards Mildev who was, at that time, among the big Rajas of Hindustin and to 
vHiom no other EftjS was equal in respect of power and army.* (Page 205). 

6 8h8r Shib on his victory was obliged to utter these words;—‘Thank God, at any cost 
victory hic been atUined; otherwise I would have lost the Empire of Hindustin for a handful 
of miUete* (T^rikh FarUhta^ jArt I, page 228 and kliintakJiibuUubab^ part I, page 101). 
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On the demise of Rao Maldev, Rao Chandrasen, in accor¬ 
dance with the wishes of his father, was installed upon the 
throne of Marwar on the first day of the dark half of Marga- 
shirsha, V. S. 1619 (llth November, 1562 A. D.), shortly after 
which some of his nobles, being displeased with him on an 
insignificant incident^, began to intrigue with his three elder 
brothers^. They persuaded them to raise trouble in different 
quarters. His eldest brother Ram rebelled in Sojat, the second 
Raymal towards Dundada, while the third Udayasingh having 
made a surprising attack took the two villages Baodi and 
Gangani. At this Rao Chandrasen immediately marched against 
Udayasingh who, relinquishing the possession of his newly 
acquired villages, retreated towards Phalodi. At Lohawat 
however, he was overtaken and wounded by the Rao in a battle 
which resulted in a victory for the latter. After some time 
Rao Chandrasen again prepared to invade Phalodi at the time 
when the power of the Moghal Emperor Akbar was fast rising. 
But some considerate nobles intervened and made peace between 
the two brothers, as they (nobles) apprehended danger to the 
Rathdr power through family dissensions at such a time. 




In 1620 V. S. (1563 A. D^) the Rao led an army against his 
eldest brother Ram. At first Ram came out and opposed the 
army of the Rao at Naddl^. But seeing no chance of victory 
he went to Husain Quli Begh, the imperial Hakim at Nagaur, 
stated his prior claim by primogeniture to the throne of 
Marwar; and asked for help. Husain Quli seeing a chance of 
benefitting himself by this internal discord readily accepted the 
proposal and suddenly laid a siege to Jodhpur. The Rao 
fought for some days, but being obliged by the shortage of 


provision had to make peace*, a nd agreed to restore Sojat to 

deserted the court of Rao, took shelter with one of the noblM 

(son of Jaisa). When he was arrested and brought back, the said noble reoueat^ 
ea tbe Kao to punish him in any wav other than death. Incensed at this uncalled for 
interference the Rao ordered the unfortunate wretch to be instantly put to death 
and his colleagues did not like it. * Jaitmal 

^ i-bree elder brothers of tbe Rao were in their respective Jaeirs Th 

eldest Ram was at 85jat, the second Raymal at Siwaua and the third Udayasingh at Phalodi * 
3 Another version is that it was Rao Ram, who,, with the assistance of'Maharana Udav&flin^h 
had at first marched out in order to obtain the throne of Marwar. 

Tarikh-i-Palanpur {part I, page 771 ‘That Mirea Shariaddin rebeUed 
against Akbar and invaded Merta after the demise of Rao Maldev, and that Rao 
saved Merta by concluding a peace with him iu 1815 V. S. (1559 A, D.).* These 

Merta had been made over to Jaimal by Sharfuddin during the t?s 

M.WS.. ,IK, u,!, wh.. Sh»(„dain «b«Urf AkbK tool H§,a from . 

SSblMl"‘k 1« 16» V. S. lIMa »• P.=97> A. H.) M, mSj? 
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and to pay indemnities of war to Husain Quli Begh 
consequence of this the possessions of the Rao were limited 
to the districts of Jodhpur, Jaitaran and Pokaran only. But 
after the return of the Mohemmadan army the terms of the 
treaty were not fulfilled to the satisfaction of Ram. He, there¬ 
fore, approached the Emperor in 1621V. S(I564 A.D.) for help. 
As this was a good chance for the Emperor (Akbar) to avenge 
his father’s* wrongs, he accepted the request of Ram and sent 
an ai’my under Muzaffar Khan. 


Simultaneously he ordered Husain Quli Begh to dispossess 
the Rao of Jodhpur and settle Ram at Sdjat. Husain Quli, 
accordingly, laid siege to Jodhpur, but the Rao bravely defend¬ 
ed the fort. When the imperial army failed to take the fort by 
open attack it attempted to enter it by an inlet^ towards the 
Ranisagar tank, but in vain. 

As the siege continued for many months the provision 
failed, the leading sardars therefore prevailed upon the Rao 
to escape from the fort. He reluctantly, went to Bhadrajan* 
with his family, while his Sardars, who remained behind, 
fought in open battle and died glorious deaths. The imperial 
army then got the possession of the fort. 

The following is an extract from Akbarnama ^:— 


‘After the accession of Chandrasen to the throne Husain 
Quli Begh and the imperial army besieged Jodhpur. Hearing 
this. Ram, the eldest son of Rao Maldev, came and joined them. 
The officers of the army sent him to the Court where he was 
received by the Emperor with due honour. The latter sent him 
to Husain Quli Begh with a fresh army under Muinuddin Khan 
and others. The imperial army soon took the fort.’ 


The Rao collecting men and money began to harass the 
Mohemmadans now and then. 


1 When Hnmayun had songht tlie assistancft of Rao Maldev against Shershfih his followers 
bad i-laQgntered a oow in Marvvar. Displeased with tbia the Rao (Maldev) had desisted from 
helping him and Uamaydn had to turn back disappointed. 

2 This inlet was meant for carryi ig water to the fort from the tank. 

This event is sthted in the chronicles to have occnrred on the 12th day of the dark half 
of Mirga8hlr»»ha, V. 8. 1622 (mh November, 1565 A, D.). 

4 Akbarnamat Vol. II, page i97. 
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In 1627 V. S. (1570 A. D.=978 A. H.) when the Emperor 
after visiting Ajmer reached Nagaur, many princes of Raj- 
putana attended his courts there. The Rao, too, went there to 
read his mind, and was received by the Emperor with due 
honour. His intimate desire was that if the Rao were to own 
his allegiance even in name he might restore Jodhpur to him. 
But the unbending nature of the Rao defied all courtly 
allurements and he returned to Bhadrajan rejecting the offers 
of the Emperor. 

Soon after this the imperial army laid siege to Bhadrajan 
while the Rao defended it for some time. As the provision 
here, too, failed he went to Siwana. 

In 1629 V.S. (1572 A.D.) he made a recruiting tour and on 
his way when encamped at Kanuja (district Jaitaran) Ratan, 
son of Khinva, the chieftain of AsarlM, disregarded the 
summons^ of his court. The Rao, therefore, marched on AsarlM 
and laid it waste. 

Next year (1630 V.S.=1573 A.D.) the inhabitants of the 
town of Bhinaya (district Ajmer) approached him for protection 
against the depredations of Madalia, the Bhil chieftain. 
Accepting their appeal the Rao attacked the residence of the 
Bhil. As many other Bhils of the neighbourhood happened to 
be at his residence to join some ceremony, they all took up arms 
attack. But as soon as Madalia was killed they 

all fled away leaving the place and the district in the possession 
of the Rao. 




Bikaner ^ H ' Rao Maldev. and Rao Kalyanmal and his son Kavasingh of 

to r - Emperor at this place. The Kinperor deputed Udava^ingh 

HZZ ■ ! in tin* court, to whom aft^warL 

particioate iic^hpur was also entrusted. Pri.ice Ram was also appointed in Jodhpur to 

participate in guarding the highway to Gujrat. 

A ^®S®tiron thol«th Jamadiul Akhir, 977 

ft An V.S.=26th November. 1669 A.D.) and ^^journed there 

J’iinwing proverb is prevalent in Marwar.- 

fll^fvrqt ^ i.e. as soon as Madalia (the Bhil chief) was killed the guests to the 

feast dispersed. 

Bhinaya is in the possession of the decsendants of RSo Chandrasen up to this day. 

Rajputana; *Chandrasen, the grandson of Rao 
of a banri nf Rv.t. ' u ^ b.v stratagem intoxicated Madalia, the chief 

for this dispersed his follower. 

by the Emperor 
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The same year (i.e. I630V.S.=98I A.H.) Akbar despatched 
a strong army to take Siwana.' Besides, the Mohemniadan 
commanders.Shah QuH etc., Hindu princes and chiefs like 
Raysingh of Bikaner, Keshavadas of Merta, Jagat Raya etc., 
were also deputed to accompany it. As the Emperor was very 
anxious that somehow the Rao might own allegiance, he had, 

therefore, instructed his commanders to try to subdue him by 

promises of imperial favour. At first the army went towards 
Sojat where it defeated prince Kalla,^ a nephew of the Rao, 
whence they set out for Siwana taking his (Rao’s) relatives 
Keshavadas, Maheshdas and Prithviraj with them. When this 
large army came near Siwana,^ plundering the surrounding 
country, and defeating those, who opposed them, the retainers 
of the Rao suggested him to take refuge in the neighbouring 
hills and to wait there for an opportunity. 


Chandrasen, accordingly, went into the hills leaving the 
defence of the fort to his Commander-in-chief, Ra^hor Patta, 
but he let slip no opportunity of breaking down upon the 
besieging army and pressed it hard by destroying its flanks 
and rear at times. The garrison, too, gave a good account of 
its deeds. Though the besieging army was immense and 
formidable, yet neither the Rao nor his retainers were discom¬ 
fited and missed no opportunity of attacking the' opponents. 
In 1631 V.S. (982 A.H.) disappointed at the state of affairs 
Rao Rayasingh, who then administered the affairs of Marwar 
on behalf of the Emperor, left Siwana for Ajmer and informed 
the Emperor, that the army deputed by him at Siwana was 
not adequate to capture the fort and reinforcement was 
necessary.^ The Emperor, therefore, sent Tayyab Khan, 
Sayyad Toqbai, Subhan Quli Khan Turk, Khurram, Azmatkhan, 
Shivdas, etc. with a large army to help the imperial forces at 
Siw ana. The strength of the imperial army being thus 


1 Akbarnama, Vol. Ill, pages 80—81. 

f.r nn.*"”"'!* "PPosed the imperial army, but was eventnaily obiigea by his 

“-e fortr^ of 

to take this latter place eet fire to it which obliged 
ooncliirt«^™“**°5‘’u'™\ '**'«“ I’® wa® Puraued by the army to this place too, he had to 

hehadto^feDdh^°relatWe8with™^**''*'^‘‘“**“®^®“^**^'’‘“'®“ a™y 

wilhllteles*!^*! “^ghraj, Sukhraj. Suja. and Devidas had bravely fought 

^ol. lurpage 81). *'“5- toat had been out to plunder in the neighbourhood. (Akbarnama, 

4 4fc6a»-namo, Vol. Ill, pages no.,n. 
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doubled, the Rao at the request of his Sardars escaped via 
Rampura to the impregnable hills, the Emperor was much 
resented to hear the escape of the Rao and reproached his 
commanders. 


:§L 


Next in 1632 V.S. (993 A.H.) Jalal Khan was deputed^ to 
suppress the Rao and Sayyad Ahmad, Sayyad Hashim, 
Shimalkhan and other nobles were also ordered to accompany 
him. 

As the previously sent army suffered continued failure it 
became disheartened; and as they had no good provision of 
fodder and had to wander fruitlessly in the hilly tracts the 
horses, too, became weak and unserviceable.^ The Emperor, 
therefore, instructed these newly appointed nobles to relieve 
it. Accordingly the nobles went to their respective Jagirs to 
make preparations,. 

When Jalal Khan reached Merta Ramsingh, Sultansingh,^ 
All Quli, etc. nobles of the Siwana army, sent him words, that, 
though they were trying their best to suppress the Rao, yet 
they had not been able to win him, for being himself a brave 
warrior, surrounded by retainers, brave alike, and finding an 
impregnable shelter in the mountains, he was invincible. But 
if Jalal Khan would instantly help them with his army they 
would achieve some success. So Jalal Khan immediately 
marched on Siwana. Hearing this the Rao arranged an ambush 
to surprise and rout Jalal Khan in the way, but somehow the 
latter got scent of his movement, he, therefore, advanced 
forward and attacked the Rao. This surprising attack upset 
all his (Rao’s) projects, yet for some time, he continued the 
conflict with the imperial array from his mountain fastness,^ 
Afterwards anticipating destruction of his handful brave 
soldiers in thus falling upon an immense army he again had to 
take refuge in the mountains. 

As the imperial army had had a bitter experience of 
entering into the mountains in pursuit of such a dangerous 
enemy as the Rao this time they retired to the fortress of 
Ramg a^h, and from there they tried their best to find out his 

1 Akbarnama, Vol, III, page 168. 2 tftidTVol. Ill, pj>ge 167. 

3 These were younger brothers of RSo Rayasingh of Bikaner. 

4. AWomawja, Vol, II[,p8ge3l68—159, 
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eabouts, but all their eiforts proved fruitless. In t 
anwhile they learnt through a person, who called himself 
Devidas,! that the Rao was with his nephew, prince Kalla. At 
this they went with him to Kalla who positively denied their 
information. The army had to return in despair and 
Shimalkhan was much displeased with Devidas. Therefore 
inviting the latter to his camp under some pretence he tried to 
take him prisoner, but at the right moment Devidas effected 
a brave escape to thedisappointmentand shame of Shimalkhan. 
Further, thinking his stay, in the imperial camp, unsafe, 
Devidas went away to Kalla and as he was determined to avenge 
himself on Shimalkhan, he together with Rao Chandrasen fell 
upon the imperial army. But, as they were in a hurry, they 
mistook Jalal Khan for Shimalkhan, However, the former 
was killed. They then proceeded to attack the latter 
(Shimalkhan) but, by that time, JaimaF at the head of a fresh 
imperial army happened to come there and the Rao and 
Devidas thought it wise to retire to their residence. 



This last attack had much reduced the strength of the 
imperial army, which afforded a chance to prince Kalla (son of 
Ram) once again to try his lot. He collected men and money, 
garrisoned the fortress of Devkor^ and prepared for battle 
with the imperial army. 


To overcome the new difficulty the imperial army was 
obliged to give up the siege of Siwana and began to 
prepare for an attack upon Devkor. The Emperor seeing his 
prestige thus endangered, sent more men under Shahbazkhan 
to put down the anarchy in these parts. This new general, 
on reaching Devkor, saw that the imperial army besieging the 
fortress, was engaged in fruitless attempts. He, therefore, 
advanced ahead and attacked the fort. This reinforcement 
greatly added to the strength of the imperial army and the 


1 Tlie strange story related by this man at Ramga(Jh was that he was the tame Devidas who 
was supposel to have been kihed in tne battle wuh irharfuddin at Merta. That when he had been 
left on the held in a een'^elesi state, an ascetic picked him up, took him to his hermitage and healed 
bis wounds. That he remained with the ascetic lor some time and liad come there with his perinissioa 
to try his fortune by sf'rving under the imperial banners. He was believed by some of the imperial 
commanders, while others disbelieved him (Akharuamj, Vol. Ill, page lb91. 

2 Ill AJcb'trii>iraa this man i-; named laimal. while in some other histories the name of Meritia 
Jagmal occurs instead (ibid , Vul. Ill, page 159), 

3 {lbid.y Vol. Ill, page 167). The site of this fortress remains yet unexplored. 
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handful and fatigued retainers of Prince Kalla could not stand 
its charges for long. The fortress was captured and Shahbaz- 
khan left some portion of the army in the fortress under the 
Sayyads of Barah, while he himself proceeded to Siwana. On 
his way there were some Rathor warriors, stationed in the 
fortress of Dunara,i to whom the commander of the imperial 
army (Shahbazkhan) proposed subjugation and imperial 


service. But these brave Rathors jJreferred death to loss of 
independence and engaged the great Moghal army in a furious 
battle till each of them had fallen on the field. The Moghal 
army then took possession of the fortress (of Dunara), proceed¬ 
ed further, laid siege to Siwana; and relieved and sent back 
the old army, as instructed by the Emperor. The new general 
after some days’ strenuous elforts, perceived that it was very 
difficult to take the fort by fighting in the open field with the 
brave Rathors. He, therefore, begar* to press the garrison by 
employing stratagems; and cut off all supplies to the inmates 
of the fort. Seeing further defence impossible the commander 
of the garrison proposed to evacuate it on condition of being 
allowed to retire peacefully. Shahbaz welcomed the proposal 
as he foresaw only loss in pressing them any further. After 
great and prolonged difficulties the fort of Siwana came in the 
possession of Akbar in 1633 V. S. (934 A.H.)' and the surviving 
Rathor defenders retired to the mountains of Piplun where 
the Rao resided. But still they did attack the Moghal army 
whenever possible. 


The .‘same year in the month of Kartik (October, 1576 A.D.) 
Raval Hans Raj of Jaisalmer, seeing the Rao engaged with 
the imperial army invaded Pbkaran, which was defended by 
Pancholi Anand Ram, the fort officer of the Rao, for about 4 
months. Butin the end both the armies, seeing no advantage, 
concluded a treaty by which the Raval was to advance a loan of 
one lakh of Phadias (Rs. 12,300) to the Rao and the Rao was to 
hand over the district of Pokaran to the Raval on the condition 
to return it on the repayment of the said loan. Consequently 
the fighting was stopped and the draft treaty was submitted 
to the Rao for his approval. Rao Chandrasen, being engaged 
in war with the Moghals, was in need of money, he therefore 
welcomed the treaty. 


1 At present there is no fortress in Danfir&. 
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^When the imperial army pursued the Rao even in his mou: 
^^::i^in fastness of Piplun, he, after fighting for a time, was 
obliged to retire towards SirohP; Dungarpur^ and Banswara. 

After some time, when Sojat also fell in the hands of the 
Moghals on the death of Kalla in the battle field, Kumpavat 
Sadul, son of Maheshdas, Jaitavat Askaran, son of Devidas, 
and other Sardars of Marwar went to the Rao and requested 
him to return and protect his native land. Accepting this, he 
set out for Marwar via Mewar and routing the imperial post at 
Sarwad took possession of the district in 1636 V. S.(I379 A.D.). 
Later he overran the adjacent districts of Ajmer also. 
At this Emperor^ sent an army against him under his nobles 
like Payanda Mohammad Khan, etc. The Rao, after fighting 
for some time with this odd, thought it inadvisable to remain 
in the open field and retired to the nearest mountain in 
1637 V.S. (1580 A. D.=:988 A. H.). 


Shortly after this the Rao again collected men and money, 
invaded Sojat and took possession of it on the 11th day of the 
dark half of Shravana, 1637 V. S. (7th July, 1580 A.D.). He 
then established his residence in the hill fortress of Saran 
close by, but he could not enjoy it for long as he died on the 
7th day of the bright half of Magha, 1637 V.S. (1 Ith January, 
1581 A.D.) at Sachiyaya. Thus ended the thorny but brilliant 
career of this unyielding hero of Marwar.-^ On the spot where 
he was cremated there stands a marble tablet^ to this day. 

1 Rao Cliandrasen is saidi to have stayed here for about a year and a half.” 

2 It is said that though Rao Ohandrasen, owing to the dissension between the Raval and 
his son, bad acquired the possession of the Dungarpur fort, but was obliged to vacate it on arrival 
of the imperial aimy. 

3 In 988 A. H. (1637 V. S.=:I580 A. D.) it was reported that Rao Chandrasen (son of MaJdev) 
in spite of his (formerly) attending the imperial court had rebelled. But as he was afraid of the 
imperial army, was waiting for an opportunity in his hiding place. And now finding a chance 
had begun to plunder the district of Ajmer (Akbarnama, III, page 318). 

But Rao Obandrasen had only once met Akbar at Nagaur in 1627 V. S. (1670 A. D.). His 
subsequent interview with Akbar is neither stated in any of the Persian Ohronicles,'no*r *in the 
Khydts. This statement, therefore, merely alluded to his meeting with the Fmperor’f Akbar) in 
1627 V. S. ' 

4 It is stated in the chronicles of Marwar that when Rao Chandrasen bad taken possession 
of Sojat a large numbor of Rathor Sardars from far and near had flocked under his banner. But 
Rathor Bairsal and Kunpavat Udaisingh paid no heed to him out of pride. Rao Chandrasen 
therefore, marched upon Dudor the Jaglr of Bairaal. On the way as Askaran, son of Rathor 
Devidas promised to negotiate with Bairsal and to bring him in the service of the Rao the latter 
gave up the idea of invasion. But when Askaran saw Bairsal for the purpose, the latter 
feigning terror, requested the former to assure him of the favour of the Rao by bringing him (the 
Rao) to hia house for dinner. It was done accordingly. But seen after his return from there the 
Rao suddenly expire-i; bence treachery on the part of Bairsal is generally suspected. 

5 In this tablet there is an'image of Rao Chandrasen on horse back along with five ladies 
standing in front of him to show that five of his wives became Satie. This fact is also borne out 
by the inscription below the image which runs as f JIows 
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Rao Chandrasen was a ruler of very inflexible and indepen¬ 
dent disposition. He took upon himself the calamities of a 
wandering life in mountains after being deprived of his pater¬ 
nal state of Marwar. He continued to fight for 16 long years 
with the armies of Emperor like Akbar, and never thought 
of ending his miseries by yielding to the supremacy of the 
great Moghal. Even from Akhamama it is evident that it was 
an ardent desire of the Emperor to bring the Rao in his alle¬ 
giance like other rulers of Rajputana, he, therefore, used to 
give special instructions to all his nobles sent against him to 
try their best to subjugate the Rao by temptations of imperial 
favours- - But this desire of the Emperor had never been ful¬ 
filled. Rao Chandraseni had three sons, Ugrasen, Rayasingh, 
and Askaran. 




Comparimn. 

At that time Maharana and the Rao were the only two 
thorns pricking at the heart of Akbar. A contemporary poet 
has very well expressed this fact in the following couplet 

gd sjsjai 31^11?:, glri 1 

i. e. at that time there were only two renowned rulers through¬ 
out India, viz. Rana Pratap and Rao Chandrasen, whose horses 
could not be enslaved by the imperial brand, who could never 
be tempted by imperial services and whose arms ever remained 
drawn against the imperial armies,. 

In the following we shall note some similar events that 
happened in the reign of the Rao and the Rana 

1. Though the rulers of Marwar and Mewar had from the 
past been at daggers drawn with the Mohamedan Emperors 
yet the Rao defying the offer of service had positively declared 
war with Akbar in 1621 V. S. (1564 A. D.). And a discord 
between the Rana and Kunvar Mansingh arose in 1630 V. 
(1573 A.D.) as a consequence of which Akbar began his inva¬ 
sions of Mewar. 


J Rao Chandrasen made a charitable grant of village Arathnadi to a Brahman named Sanga 
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Though Rana Pratap was the eldest son of Rana Udai 
igh yet the latter had nominated his younger brother, 
Jagmal, as heir to the throne of Chittor. And when Rana 
Pratap ascended the throne against the right of his brother, 
there ensued discord between these two. With the advice of 
the Subedar of Ajmer Jagmal went to Akbar via Jahazpur 
and the Emperor granted that district to him in Jagir. After 
a time Sagar, another brother of the Maharana, also deserted 
him and went to Akbar. 


i 


On the other hand, the Rao was nominated heir-apparent 
by his father in spite of his three 'elder brothers. His eldest 
brother Ram being displeased with him, went to Akbar as 
advised by Husain Quli Khan and received Sojat in Jagir (as 
stated in the Khyats), In 1627 V. S. (1570 A.D.) his second 
brother Udaisingh, too, went to the opposite side. 


3. At the time of the accession of Pratap to the throne, 
Chittor, Mandalgarh, etc. (districts of Mewar) were under 
the possession of the Moghals; similarly at the time of the 
accession of the Rio to the throne, Ajmer, Merta, etc. (districts 
of Marwar) were also toAer the possession of the Moghals. 

4. Prior to the acce^ion of Pratap most of the great 
generals of Mewar had fallen in battles, fought with Babar 
and other Mohemmadan kings; in the like manner, prior to 
the accession of Chandrasen the great generals of Marwar 
had been killed in the battle with Shershah. 

5. The Rana opposed the great Moghal armies to protect 
his and his country’s independence, taking shelter in the 
mountain range between Gogunda and Khamnor; similarly 
the Rao fought with the great Moghal armies from his 
sheltering place in the mountains of Siwana. 

6. Obliged by the continued attacks of the Moghal armies, 
the Rana had to wander away towards Banswara* and in 
Chhapan-ka-Pahar (in Mewar), similarly the Rao had to go 
to Dungarpur and Banswara, while Chhapan-ka-Pahar near 
Siwana was his main place of shelter for a long time. 


1 Mharnama, Vol. Ill, page 238, 
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Maharana Pratap could not take Chittor, though he 
regained the possession of some of his lost districts; similarly 
the Rao could not regain the possession of Jodhpur, though 
Sojat was taken by him in his last days. 

8. Abul Fazal says (^A-^arnaTwa, Vol. II, pages 357-58), ‘In 
978 A. H., i. e. in the 15th regnal year, when Akbar came to 
Nagaur, Chandrasen, son of Maldev, presented himself and 
received many imperial favours.’ 

But from the chronology of events it appears, that, 
though Akbar had a wish to bestow favours on Chandrasen, 
the latter rejected his proposal of allegiance. This fact is 
proved by the following version of the same history.^ 

‘Early in the 19th regnal year (981 A.H.) when the 
Emperor came to Ajmer, he heard that Chandrasen, son of 
Raja Maldev, had rebelled; that he had repaired the fortress 
of Siwana, one of the strongest forts in Ajmer “Suba” and 
had made it his abode. Hearing this the Emperor was moved 
to pity for the subjects of the district and deputed Shah Quli, 
Rao Rayasingh, Shimalkhan, Keshavdas (son of Jaimal) and 
Jagat Rai (son of Dhan Chand) with a powerful army to 
punish him. He also instructed the generals that, should the 
Rao repent for his actions, he may be assured of imperial 
favours. 

After the former narrative of A.H. 978, the foregoing one 
of 981 A.H. is the first containing mention of the Rao in the 
Akbarnama. Under the circumstances, as stated by Abul Fazal, 
if the Rao had acquired imperial favour at Nagaur, what then 
had been the cause of rebellion by him? Moreover, there 
appears no mention of the Emperor’s favour to the Rao in 
the History.’ 

The author of the Akbarnama further adds^;— 

‘In the 25th regnal year (i.e. in 988 A.H.) Chandrasen in 
spite of his attending the imperial “Darbar”, again rebelled 
as has been mentioned hitherto.’ 


l Akbarnama, Vol. Ill, pp. 80-81. 2‘ Akbarnama, Vol. HI, p. 818. 
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But in the history there appears no mention of the meeting 
of the Rao with the Emperor excepting the one at Nagaur. 
This version, therefore, alludes to the same meeting. 


Following are the similar statements for Maharana 
Pratap in Akbamama ^'.— 

‘According to the imperial orders Mansingh with other 
nobles went to Udaipur. The Rana came to receive them and 
respectfully wore the “Khilat”. He took Mansingh to his 
palace as a guest and begged pardon for his mischief. The 
nobles did not agree. The Rana making promises saw 
Mansingh off and adopted mildness.’ 


‘In the 18th regnal year (981 A.M.) Raja Bhagvantdas. 
Shah Quli Khan, and Lashkar Khan together with a large 
army were ordered to go into the Rana’s land via Idar to 
suppress all the landlords of those parts, chastising those who 
dared to oppose.^’ 

‘Within one month Bhagvantdas with his army came to 
the court and brought the son of Rana Partap with him’; the 
details are as below: — 

When the imperial ai'my reached Gogunda, the place where 
the Rana lived, the Rana came and saw Raja Bhagvantdas. 
He repented for the faults done in the past, and prayed to be 
recommended to the Emperor. At the same time he took 
Mansingh to his palace, entertained him and sent his son with 
him. He further said that, unfortunately, he was hitherto 
awe-struck, but that now through him, he was entertaining the 
Emperor and sending his son to the court. After a time when 
his mind would be pacified he would present himself in the 
court personally.^ 

A perusal of the various histories of Rajputana shows 
that the above statements are only the products of the author’s 
fertile brain. He (the author) at least, has branded both the 
unyielding heroes with the imperial slavery. But this is far 
from truth. 


1 Akbatnama, VoL III, p, 40, 


2 ibid,, VoU m, p. 64. 


3 /W.,Vol.m, pp. 06-67, 
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There is a further statement concerning Rana Pratap in 
AkbarnamuA :— 

‘The Emperor ordered Kutubuddin Khan, Raja Bhagvant- 
das, and Kunvar Mansingh to go with a small imperial army 
to hunt out the Rana in the mountains. But when the Rana 
was not found they went to G5gunda.’ 

‘As Raja Bhagvantdas and Kutubuddin Khan returned 
without obtaining the permission of the Emperor; he was 
much displeased and refused them audience which was allowed 
when they begged his pardon and expressed repentance for 
their mistake^. 

Similar statement in Akbarnama regarding Rao Chandra- 
sen^:— 

‘In 982 A.H. when the Emperor came to Ajmer, Rao Kaya- 
singh coming singly from Siwana prayed that Chandrasen, 
son of Maldev, had raised much disturbance in the boundaries 
of Jodhpur; that the imperial army at Siwana was not 
adequate to suppress him, and that he can be suppressed if a 
strong reinforcement be despatched,. The Emperor very 
kindly accepted his request and deputed Tayyab Khan, Sayyad 
Begh Tokbai, Turk Subhanquli, Khurram, Azmat Khan, and 
Shivdas with some brave warriors for this purpose. 
Chandrasen retreated in the mountain via Rampura. The 
imperial army went in pursuit of him, many surrendered and 
many were killed. Chandrasen could nob resist. Taking his 
retreat for his defeat the imperial army, through foolishness, 
returned. When the Emperor heard this he was much incensed 
and lost confidence in those nobles.’ 

Both the above narratives of Abul Fazal narrate similar 
events. 

Again, in the Muntakhibnt-iavarikh,^ it is stated: — 

‘But they did not go after the Rana and be escaped alive; 
the Emperor took it ill.’ 




1 Akbarnama^ VoL III, p. 191. 

3 Akbarnama^ Vol, 111, pftgee 110-111. 


2 Akbarnama^ Vol, III, page 196. 

4 Muntakhibut^a^varikh, Vol. II, page 286. 
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This event is much more similar to that of Rao Chandra; 
A Special Event 



The following story of Rana Pratap is current in Rajputana. 

On one occasion the Maharana greatly distressed by the 
miseries of his children, thought of acknowledging the 
supremacy of the Emperor. But Prithviraj, brother of Raya- 
singh (of Bikaner), being informed by Akbar, addressed the 
Maharana in the following lines:— 

^: 
feist ?:t!i ^ n?50 5ria l 

i. e. should I feel proud on your account or kill myself, kindly 
let me know the alternative I should adopt. 

The Maharana being encouraged by it sent this couplet 
in reply:— 

^ |?r Ttisr: 

q^2t!r I ^ left, fesw! fee i 

i. Bu right gladly you should feel proud, as long as the lance of 
Pratap shines over the head of the Moghals. 

But no similar tail about Rao Chandrasen has been heard. 


The Fi obabLe Causes of the obscurity of the Kao. 

Why the name and history of such a memorable hero are 
foi’gotten? The chief cause of it seems to be that, unlike 
Maharana Pratap, the throne of Marwar was lost to the 
descendants of our hero—Rao Chandrasen. Some time after 
his death his elder brother, Udaisingh (alias Mota Raja) got 
the possession of the throne in 1640 V.S. (1583 A.D.). This 
new sovereign was not on good terms with our hero. The 
poets and historians of the time, therefore, thought the recital 
and narration of his heroic deeds to be fruitless and a cause 
of displeasing the contemporary rulers. 

We hope true Indians and specially the Rathor Rajputs 
will cherish the memory of the magnanimous Rao in their 
hearts like that of Maharana PrMap. 


1 . 



4. Rao Amarsingh the well known hero of Rajputana. 


(This paper was written for the Fifth Session of the History Congress to be held at Hyderabad 

(Deccan), in December, 1941.) 


Rao Amarsingh, the elder son of Maharaja Gajsingh of 
Marwar, was born on the 17th April 1613 A.D.^ and was by 
nature an independent, reckless and unyielding prince. This 
was the main reason why his father selected his younger son 
Maharajkumar Jaswant Singh I to succeed him on the throne 
of Marwar. As soon as Amarsingh came to know of this 
decision, he, losing hope of his ancestral throne, took a band of 
selected Rathors and went to serve at the Mughal Court. 
Emperor Shah Jahan impressed with his gallantry soon got 
pleased and awarding him an elephant made him his courtier.2 

After this, Amarsingh took part in several expeditions 
with the Imperial armies and was bestowed on by the Emperor 
a mansab of 2000 Zat and 1300 horse^ on the Nth December 
1629 A. D. 

Later on the 10th December 1634 A. D. the Emperor pleased 
with his bravery raised his Mansab to 2500 Zat and 1500 horse 
and again awarded him an elephant, a horse and a flag.^ 

Next year he accompanied Sayyad Khan Jahan to punish 
Bundela Junjhar Singh. s In this expedition, when the fort of 
Dham uni was captured by the Imperial army, Amar Singh 

1 In Borne chronicles the birth date is given as 12th December, 

2 Badashah Nama> Vol. I, chapter 1, p. 227. 

3 do do Vol. 1, do 1, p. 291, 

4 do do Vol 1, do 2, p. 66. 

We learn from the chronicles that on the invitation of Maharaja Gajsingh, he (Amarsingh) 
reached Lahore on the 9th day of the dark half of Pausha, V. 8.1691 (4th December 1634 A. D,) 
and was presented before the Emperor, who bestowed on him a Mansab of 26(J0 Zat and 
1600 horse and Jagir of five Parganaa, But Uol Tod has written the Vikram year of this 
event as 1690 (1634 A.D,). 

Annals <& Antiquities of Rajasthan (Edited by Orooke), Vol 2, p. 976, 

5 Badashah Nama, Vol. I, cliapter I, p. 9G, 
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cided to wait with his soldiers outside the fort till dawifT 
But in the meantime, the magazine in the fort caught fire by 
the sparks from the torches of the free hooters, and blew up a 
portion of the rampart which killed three hundred men of the 
Imperial army encamped on the other side of it. Though the 
casuality list contained a greater number of Amarsingh’s own 
warriors,1 yet he managed to help the wounded and kept order 
in such a splendid manner that no confusion reigned in the army. 


%L 


This presence of mind of Amar Singh again pleased the 
Emperor and on the 19th January 1635 A. D., he raised his 
Mansab to 3000 Zat and 1500 horse. ^ 


After this, when Sahu Bhonsle, taking out a descendant 
of Nizamul Mulk’s family from the prison in the Gwalior fort 
raised the banner of revolt, Emperor Shah Jahan himself 
marched up to Daulatabad and from that place despatched 
three armies to punish the Bhonsle. In one of these armies 
which was sent under the command of Khan Dauran, Amar 
Singh with his brave Rajputs, was placed in the vanguard..^ 
After supressing this rebellion successfully, when Amarsingh 
returned to the Imperial Court in 1637 A. D. the Emperor 
awarded him a robe of honour, a silver caparisoned horse and 
a Mansab of 3000 Zat and 2000 horse.^ 

The following year when Shuja was sent to Kandhar with 
the Imperial army, the Emperor again awarded Amarsingh a 
robe of honour, a silver caparisoned horse and a trumpet and 
bade him farewell to accompany Shuja.® On the 6th May 1638 
A.D.when Amarsingh was at Kabul with Shuja, his father 
Maharaja Gajsingh died at Agra. In fulfilment of the Maha¬ 
raja’s wishes. Emperor Shah Jahan bestowing the title of Raja 
on Amarsingh’s younger brother Jaswant Singh I made him the 
ruler of Marwar, and awarding the title of Rao .to Amarsingh 
gave him Nagaur as Jagir. Further the Emperor raised his 
(Amarsingh’s) mansab to 3000 Zat and 3000 horse.® 


1 Badehah NamS, Vol. I, chapter 2, p. 110. 

2 do do VoJ. I, do 2, p. 124, 

3 do do Vol. I, do 2, pp. 136-138. 

4 do do Vol. I, do 2, pp. 246-248. 

o ao do Vol. II, p. 37. 

^ ^0 dg Vol. II, p. 97 ^ 
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•In 1639 A. D. the Emperor was again pleased with his 
bravery and first gave him a horse and afterwards an 
elephant^. 

In the month of March 1641 A. D. the Emperor again 
ordered Rao Amarsingh to accompany Shah-Zada Murad to¬ 
wards Kabul and awarded him a robe of honour, a silver 
caparisoned horse and an elephant.^ But after five months, 
when Jagatsingh, son of Raja Basu, rebelled, the Emperor 
ordered Shah Zada Murad and Rao Amarsingh to leave Kabul 
and go to Paithan via Sialkot to supress the rebellion.^ After 
about seven months when Jagatsingh accepted the allegiance 
of the Emperor, the Shahzada and Amarsingh both returned to 
the Imperial Courts 

In the meantime the king of Persia had mobilised his 
army to capture Kandhar. As soon as this news was received, 
the Emperor raised the Mansab of Rao Amarsingh to 4000 Zat 
and 3000 horse and awarded him a robe of honour and gold 
caparisoned horse,^ and ordered him to accompany Dara Shikoh 
to check the advance of the Persian army. But as the king of 
Persia died, he returned with Khan Dauran Nasrat Jang in 
October 1642 A. D.® 

Sometime after this event Rao Amarsingh fell ill and 
could not attend the Imperial Court. But when after recovery 
he attended the court Salabat Khan the Shahi BakhshI being 
jealous^ of the Rao uttered some harsh words,» which the Rao 


1 

Badshah Nama, Vol. 11, 

p. 145 

2 

do 

do Vol. 11. 

p. 228. 

3 

do 

do Vol. II, 

p. 240. 

4 

do 

do Vol. 11, 

p. 285. 

5 

do 

do Vol. II, 

pp, 293-294. 


(This Mansab has also been mentioned in Badshah Nama, Vol. II, p. 721). 

6 Badshah Nama, Vol, II, p. 310. ^ ^ ^ 

7 It is already stated that the Rao received Nagaur from the Emperor in Jaglr and as the boun¬ 
daries of Naganr and Bikaner were adjoining a boundary dispute arose on a ma.tter between 

ihe servants of Hao Amarsingh and of Karansingh, the ruler of Bikaner. But as Rao’s servants 
were unarmed at the time, Karansingh’a men, who were well armed killed many of them. When 
this news reached Rao Amarsingh at Agra he sent words to his servants to avenge the death of 
their brethren. In the meantime Raja Karansingh, who was in the Deccan, also wrote a letter to 
Salabat Khan the Shahi Bakhshi and persuaded him to help the cause of Bikaner. The Bakhshi 
therefore issued orders to appoint a Shahi Amin to inquire into the dispute and forbade both the 
parties to take any further action into the matter. This was the main cause oi anmity between 
the Shahi Bakhshi and the Rao {Badshah Nama, Vol. II, P. 382.). 

8 It is stated in the chronicles that Salabat Khan addressed the Rao as ‘Ganvar’ (rude) as is 
also evident from the following couplet:— 

gw ^ I 

, w ii 
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k as an insult to himself. This was enough to enrage the 
rave Rathor, who, setting aside the etiquette of the Imperial 
Court as well as ignoring the presence of the Emperor, thrust 
his dagger and pierced the heart of Salabat Khan, thus killing 
him at the spot. 


We learn from the chronicles that at that time Amarsingh 
lost himself so much in anger that he advanced towards the 
Emperor and attacked h‘m also with his sword, but it struck 
the throne instead, and the Emperor, escaping death, took to 
his heels and entered the ladies apartments.^ 

Seeing this, Khalil-ulla-Khan and Arjun Gaud-, two of the 
attending nobles, attacked the Rao, but when they could not 
face the enraged brave Rathor successfully some six or seven 
other Mansabdars and mace bearers also joined them. Though 
Rao Amarsingh faced them bravely yet, being encircled by 


(i. e.) as Boon as Salabat Kban ottered the letter ‘q’ the Rao took out the dagger and before the 
Khan could utter the word ‘qp;’ (rude) the dagger of the Rao went through the heart of the 
^Bakhabl.’ 

‘Badahah Naraa’ describes the valour of Rao Amarsingh in the following words:— 

“A young man like Amarsingh who surpaased all the other Rajputs of the well known families 
in nobility and valour and for whom the Emperor thought that he accompanied with other 
Rajput nobles, will die in a great battle fighting against the enemy and will ac'hieve good fame”. 
(Vol. II, P. 2S1). 

Ool Tod writes:—“Amra was conspicuous for his gallantry, and in all his lather’s wars in the 
south was ever foremost in the battle.” 

(Annals & Antiquities of Rajasthan (Edited by Orooke), Vol. II, l\ 976). 

1 Col. Tod writes: -“He absented himself for a fortnight from court, hunting the boar or the tiger, 
hie only r 03 reation. The emperor (Shahjahanl reprimanded him fur neglecting his duties and 
threatei ed him with a fine. Amra proudly replied that he had only gone to bunt, and as for a fine 
he observed putting bis band upon his sword, that was his sole wealth.” 

“Thelittle contrition which this reply evinced determined the king to enforce the fine, and the 
paymaster general, Salabat Khan, was sent to A mra’s quarters to demand its payment. It was 
refused, and the observations made by the Sayyid not suiting the temper of Amra, he unceremo¬ 
niously desired him to depart. The emperor, thus insulted in the person of his officer, icuued a 
mandate for Arara's instant appearance. He obeyed, and having reached the Amm^khas, or 
grand divan, beheld the king, “Whose eyes were red with anger’* with Salabat in the act of 
addressing him. Inflamed with passion at the recollection of the injurioae language he had just 
received, perhaps at the king’s confirmation of his exclusion from Marwar, he unceremouioas'.y 
passed the Omrabs of five and seven thousand, as if to address the king; when with a dagger 
concealed in his sleeve, be stabbed Salabat to the heart. Drawing bis sword, be made a blow at 
the king, which descending on the pillar, shivered the weapon in pieces. The king abandoned bis 
throne and fled to the interior apartments.” 

(Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan (Edited by Orooke), Vol. II, pp. 976-977.) 

2 Col. Tod has written him as the brother-in-law of R5o Amarsingh. 

(Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan (Edited by Orooke), Vol. JI, p. 977.^ 
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those nobles—like Abhimanyu a young hero of Mahabharat was 
laid low.' This event took place on the 23th July 1644 A.D.^ 


Hearing the death of their master, fifteen brave Rajputs 
of the Rao, who were present in the fort at the time attacked 
the Emperor’s servants and within a short time, after wounding 
two imperial officers and six mace bearers, were themselves 
killed. 

When this news reached the camp of the Rao and was 
known by the neighbours Champavat Ballu and Rathor Bihari 
Singh" joined the retainers of Rao Amarsingh and got ready 
to kill Arjun Gaud. But before they could put their idea into 
action they were surrounded by an Imperial detachment and 
shared the fate of their master after laying low a number of 
Imperial officers.^ 

Col. Tod writes;— 


“The Bokhara gate by which they gained admission was 
built up, and hence-forward known only as “ Amarsingh’s gate”, 
and in proof of the strong impression made by this event it 
remained closed through centuries, until opened in 1809 by 
Capt. Geo. Steell of the Bengal Engineers.^ ” 


1 Badetiah JSama Vol,, U, pp. 380-3^1. 

The Rao was cremated on the bank of the Jumna at Agra. Two of his Ranis became ‘Satis’ 
with liim there, three got themsplves burnt afterwards at Nagaur and one at Udaipur. 

The cenotaphs which were built to commemorate them or the Rao’s descendants are still 
standing at Nagaur. 

In some chronicles it is stated timt the corpse of Rao Amarsingh was thro^^n in the Jumna. 

Col. Tod in his Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan writes: —“. and his wife, the princess of 

Bundi, came in person and carried away the dead body of Amra, with which she committed 
herself to the flames.” ^Vol. II, p. 978). 

2 In ^Badsbah Nama’ the date of this event is given as H, S. 1054, Salkha, lamadi-ul-Avval, 
Thursday (VoMI, p. 380.) 

3 Previously both of them served Maharaja Gajsingh (the father of thq Rao) and Rao Amarsingh 
himself, but at present were in the Emperor’s service. 

In the chronicles of Marwar we find the name of Kumpavat Bhavasingh in place of Biharlsmgh. 
Ool. Tod writes:—** To avenge his death, his retainers, headed by Balu Champavat and Bhao 

Kumpawat, put on their saffron j.'armen ts and a fresh carnage ensued within the Lai Kila- 

The faithful band was cut to pieces. ” 

t Annals & Antiquities of Rajasthan, (Edited by Crooke) Vol. II, pp. 977-978.'! 

4 Badshah Nama, Vol. II, pp. 383-384. 

6 Annals 6c Antiquities of Rajasthah, (Edited by Crooke) Vol. II, p. 978. 

Ool. Tod further states:— 

**8ince these remarks were written, Captain Steell related to the author a singular anecdote 
connected with the above circumstance. While the work of demolition was proceeding, Captain 
Steell was urgently warned by the natives of the danger he incurred in the operation, from a 
denunciation on the closing of the gate, that it should thenceforward be guarded by a huge serpent 
—when suddenly, the destruction of the gate being .nearly completed, a large cobra-de-capello 
riwhed between his legs, as if in fulfilment of the anathema. Captain Steell fortunately escaped 
without injury. ” 

(The south gate of the Agra Fort is known as that of Amar Singh). 

(Annals & Antiquities of Rajasthan, (Edited by Or<^ke) Vol. II, pp. 978-979) 
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Sometimes after the death of Rao Amarsingh the Em| _ 

.«^5^estowed a Mansab of 1000 Zat and 700 horse on Rayasingh, 
the elder son of the Rao,' who gradually rose to rank in the 
Mughal Court. 


In 1659 A.D. when Aurangzeb defeating Shuja near Khajwa 
made him flee from the field, the former, to avenge himself 
on Maharaja Jaswant Singh I, raised the Mansab of Rao 
Rayasingh to 4000 Zat and 4000 horse, honoured him with the 
title of ‘Raja’ and gave him the State of Jodhpur.^ But his plan 
was frustrated by the said Maharaja. 


In 1676 A. D. when Rayasingh died the Emperor (Auran¬ 
gzeb) bestowed a Mansab on his son Rao Indrasingh. 

When Maharaja Jaswant Singh I died in 1678 A. D., the 
Emperor, to avenge himself on the deceased, granted Indrasingh 
the title of ‘Raja’ and the administration of Jodhpur State.^ 
But this time the loyal nobles of the late Maharaja did not 
allow him to succeed. 


Indrasingh rose to a Mansab of 5000 Zat and 2000 horse. In 
1716 A.D. Maharaja Ajitsingh of Marwar deprived him of 
Nagaur but in 1723 A.D. Emperor Mohammad Shah, being 
displeased with the Maharaja, re-granted the Jagir of Nagaur 
to Indrasingh. At last in October 1726 A. D. Maharaja Abhaya 
Singh snatched the ‘Paragana’ of Nagaur from Indrasingh and 
awarded it to his younger brother Rajadhiraj Bakhat Singh. 

At the time of Indrasingh’s death at Delhi in 1732 A.D. 
he held provinces of Sirsa, Bhatner, Poonia and BaihanivaD 
as a mark of Imperial favouru 


1 Badebab Nama, VoJ. II, p. 403. 

2 Alamgir Nama, p 288. 

3 Maasir-i*AlamgTri, pp. 175-176. 

4 These lacts are corroborated by a letter, dated the 4tb October 1732 A. D., of the minister 
of Rajadhiraj Bakhat Singh addressed to the agent of Maharaja Abhaisingb of Marwar at the 
Imperial Conrt. 




5. False charges against Maharaja Jaswantsingh 1 of Jodhpur 

and one of his queens. 

[Read at the fourth History Congress held at Lahore in December 1940,] 


On hearing about the illness of Emperor Shah Jahan 
when princes Aurangzeb and Murad marched towards Agra in 
1658 A.D., prince Darashikoh, with the consent of the ailing 
Emperor, deputed Maharaja Jaswant Singh I, the ruler of 
Jodhpur to check their advance. But unfortunately, almost 
all the imperial nobles intrigued with prince Aurangzeb, and 
therefore the Maharaja could not get any information regard¬ 
ing the movements of the opponents, until the armies of both 
the princes (i.e Aurangzeb and Murad) joined near Depalpur 
and finally moved towards Ujjain. 

Later on, in a pitched battle between the Maharaja and 
the two princes Qasimkhan, the commander of the Imperial 
forces, and fifteen other Muslim nobles with their associates, 
pretending shortage of munitions stopped firing of their guns 
and slipped away from the field. 

Under these circumstances the Maharaja was obliged to 
face the enemies with only seven Hindu nobles. But in the 
course of the fray when the Maharaja himself got wounded, 
and many of his warriors had fallen and further resistance 
became impossible, Rathdr Ratansingh, the Raja of Ratlam, 
took over the command to save the life of the Maharaja, the 
leader of the Rathor clan, and with repeated and earnest 
requests made him retire in spite of his reluctance to do so. 
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e quote here some authorities in support of the abov 


Sl 


1. Ishardas writes in his “Fatuhat-i-Alamgiri”;— 

“Jaswant wanted to ride into the struggle and get slain, but 
Maheshdas, Askaran and other Pradhans seized his bridle 
and brought him away” (see p. 21 b). 


2. Mir Muhammad Masum writes in his “Tarikh-i-Shah 
Shujal” 

“The Maharaja was wounded and fell down from his horse, 
ifis devoted Rajputs wanted to take him to a safe place* Se 

forbade it, saying-. They did not listen to him, but 

removed the wounded man full of severe pains”, (see p. 50 b) 

3. Aqilkhan writes in his “Vaqayat-i-Alamgiri” : — 

“The Raja, in spite of his receiving two wounds, stood firmly 
and encouraged the Rajputs as far as possible” (see p. 31). 

4. Manucci writes in his ’“ Storia Do Mogor — 

“The Raja never ceased to fight most desperately until at 
length he saw himself left with only the smallest remnant of 
his force”. (See Vol. I p. 259). 

5. Francois Bernier writes in his “Travels in the Mughul 
Empire” 


“Jaswantsingh displayed extraordinary valour, disputing 
every inch of ground with skill and pertinacity. With regard 
to Qasimkhan, although it cannot be denied that he deserved 
the celebrity he had hitherto enjoyed, yet upon the present 
occasion he approved himself neither a dexterous general nor a 
courageous soldier: he was even suspected of treachery, and of 
having concealed in the sand, during the night that preceded 
the battle, the greater part of his ammunition, a few volleys 
having left the army without powder or ball. However this 
may be, the action was well supported and the passage 

vigorously, opposed.-It was then that Qasimkhan 

ingloriously fled from the field, leaving Jaswantsingh exposed 
to the most imminent peril. That undaunted Raja was beset 
ou all sides by an overwhelming force, and saved only by the 
affecting devotion of his Rajputs, the greater part of whom 
died at his feet. Fewer than six hundred of these brave men, 
whose number at the commencement of the action amounted 
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nearly eight thousand, survived the carnage of that 
dreadful day. With this faithful remnant, the Raja retired to 
his own territory.” (See pp. 38—39). 


§L 


6. Col. Tod writes in his “Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan” 


“.as soon as the battle joined, when the Moghul horse 

deserted and left him at the head of his thirty thousand* 
Rajputs, deemed, however, by their leader and themselves 
sufficient against any odds.” “Jaswant, spear in hand, mounted 
his steed Mahbub, and charged the Imperial brothers; ten 
thousand Muslims fell in the onset, which cost seventeen 

hundred Rathors,-. Aurang and Murad onl^ escaped 

because their days were not yet numbered. Mahbub and his 
rider were covered with blood, ‘Jasa’ looked like a famished 
lion, and like one he relinquished his prey.” The bard is fully 
confirmed in his relation of the day, both by the Moghul, 
historian and by Bernier,” (See Vol. II, pp. 980—981,edited by 
Crooke). 

7. Sir Jadunath Sarkar writes in his “History of Aura- 
ngzeb”:— 


Raisingh’s flight had already uncovered Jaswant’s right 
flank, the fall of Iftikhar Khan exposed his left. Meantime 
his van had almost entirely melted away; part of it had 
perished around Mukundsingh in his heroic charge; of the rest, 
the Chandravat Rajputs and Bundelas had fled, and the 
Musalmans under Qasimkhan, who had kept aloof from the 
fighting, prepared to run away as they saw Aurangzeb’s host 
advancing on them. Only one course was left to a Rajput 
general under such circumstances, he must charge into the 
thickest press of the enemy and die amidst a heap of the slain. 
And this Jaswant wanted to do. He had fought valiantly for 
four hours and by firmly keeping his own ground he had so 
long saved the Imperial Centre, the pivot on which his whole 
army rested. In spite of two wounds, his voice and example 
had cheered the Rajputs. But now Aurangzeb from the front, 
Murad from the left, and Safshikankhan from the right, 
were converging on him like a tumultuous flood, to envelop 
his small remnant of clansmen. Such a combat could have only 
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af^^ssue: victory was impossible but a hero’s death—no le^ 
_ ^ to the Rajput heart—was within his reach. He wanted to 
drive his horse into the advancing enemy’s ranks and get slain. 
But his generals Askaran and Maheshadas Gaur, and 
Goverdhan, and other ministers seized his bridle and dragged 
his horse out of the field. Mughal princes might cut each 
others throats, but why should the head of the Rathors and 
the hope of Marwar give up his life in their domestic quarrel? 
With a few Rathors, mostly wounded—the sole remnant of 
his gallant band the vanquished general took the road to 
Jodhpur.” (See Vol. II, pp. 20-21). 


Now in the presence of so many proofs, how a sane man 
can rely on the version of Khafikhan (Mohammad Hasham), 
who writes in his book called “Muntakhibullubab”:— 


“Every minute the dark ranks of the infidel Rajputs 
were dispersed by the prowess of the followers of Islam. 
Dismay and great fear fell upon the heart of Jaswant, their 
leader, and he, far from acting like one of the renowned class 
of Rajas, turned his back upon the battle, and was content 
to bring upon himself ever lasting infamy. Qasimkhan 
and other imperial nobles were also obliged to follow him”. 
(See Vol. II, p. 18). 

The language used by Khafikhan is itself a proof of his 
malignity against the Hindu Maharaja and therefore it is 
apparent that he simply tried to divert the charge of treachery 
and cowardice from one of his co-religionists to a Hindu ruler. 

As regards the charge of pride or delay in action brought 
against Maharaja Jaswant I by Col. Tod in his “Annals and 
Antiquities of Rajasthan” as under: 

“The battle which ensued.was lost by the temerity of 

Rathor commander-in-chief, who might have crushed the 
rebellious hopes of Aurangzeb, to whom he purposely gave 
time to effect a junction with his brother Murad, from the 
vainglorious desire to conquer two princes at once. Dearly did 
he pay for his presumption, for he had given time to the wily 
prince to sow intrigues in his camp, which were disclosed as 
soon as the battle joined,” (See Vol. 11, p. 980)", 
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quote here two passages from Bernier’s travels which 
themselves will repudiate the above charge:— 


(1) “But Shah Jahan privately suggested the same 
measures of caution and forbearance, which were practised in 
the case of Sultan Suja”. (See p. 37) 

(2) “It appears certain, indeed, that he (Aurangzeb) was 

at this time totally incapable of opposing any elfectual 
resistance, and that Qasimkhan and the Raja might have 
obtained an easy victory.The two commanders, how¬ 

ever, were compelled by their secret orders quietly to take a 
position on the banks of the river, and to content themselves 
with disputing the passage”. (See p. 38). 

Further Sir Jadunath Sarkar also writes in his “History 
of Aurangzeb”: — 

“Jaswant had been charged by Shah Jahan to send the 
two rebellious princes back to their own provinces with as 
little injury to them as possible, and to fight them only as a 
last ref^nrse.” (See Vol. II, p. 5) 

These lines also support Bernier’s version. 

Later comes the charge of folly or obstinacy, whatever we 
may call it, against one of the queens of the Maharaja. 
Francois Bernier writes:— 


“I may here relate the disdainful reception experienced 
by the valiant Jaswantsingh from his wife, a daughter of the 
house of Rana. When it was announced that he was appro¬ 
aching with his gallant band of about five hundred Rajputs, 
the melancholy remnant of nearly eight thousand, at the head 
of whom he had fought with noble intrepidity, quitting the 
field from necessity, but not with dishonour, instead of sending 
to congratulate the gallant soldier on his escape, and console 
him in his misfortune, she dryly commanded that the gates of 
the castle should be closed against him. “The man is covered 
with infamy,” she said, “and he shall notenter within these 
walls. I disown him for my husband, and these eyes can 
never again behold him. No son-in-law of Rana can possess 
soul so abject. He who is allied to his illustrious house must 



misr^y 
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itate the virtues of the great man: if he cannot vanqui 
should die.'” The next moment the temper of her mind 
took another turn. ‘Prepare the funeral pile’, she exclaimed, 
“The fire shall consume my body. I am deceived, my husband 
is certainly dead; it cannot possibly be otherwise; ” and then 
again, transported with rage, she broke into the bitterest 
reproaches. In this humour she continued eight or nine days, 
refusing the whole of that time to see her husband. The 
arrival of her mother was attended, however, with a beneficial 
effect: she, in some measure, appeased and comforted her 
daughter, by solemnly promising, in the Raja’s name, that as 
soon as he should be somewhat recovered from his fatigue, he 
would collect a second army, attack Aurangzeb, and fully 
retrieve his reputation. 



This anecdote may serve as a specimen of the spirit, which 
animates the women of this country. I might mention several 
instances of the same kind,.” (See pp.’40-4l). 

We find almost a similar story in Khafikhan’s “Munta-khib 
ul-lubab”, but there the place of the Shishodani Rani, who 
according to Bernier, belonged to Rana’s family has been given 
to Hadi Rani, said to be the daughter of Hada Chhatrasal 
(See Vol, II, pp. 44). 


Col. Tod has also quoted this story from Bernier. But the 
well known historian of the Ranas of Udaipur and the author 
of ‘Virvinod,’ relates this story with Hadi l^ani and not with 
the Shishodani Rani of Jaswant. (See Vol. II, pp. 824-825). 

Moreover, though no such event is traced in the old 
chronicles of Bundi, yet Surajmal, the bard of Bundi, who 
being specially prejudiced against the Rathor rulers of 
Jodhpur, could not restrain himself from tarnishing the glory 
of a well known ruler of Jodhpur, and giving false credit to a 
Bundi princess, which was not at all her due. In his “Vamsha 
Bhaskar” he writes:— 

The day on which Jaswant, fleeing from the battle field 
arrived at Jodhpur had been allotted to his Hadi Rani and 
therefore he entered her apartment. The Rani, coming to 
know of the flight of her husband ordered the cooks to stop the 
rattle of the metal utensils, got removed all the weapons from 
covered her ivory bangles with cloth, and put 
off all the jingling ornaments and thus she received her lord. 
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But when - he asked the reason of her covering the ivory 
bangles she replied—“Perhaps the rattling of metal, the sight of 
weapons and ivory, and the jingle of ornaments may frighten 
you my lord and thus interrupt us in our meeting.” The Raja 
was much ashamed to hear these words”. (See pp. 2698-99). 


Manucci writes this story in his Storia Do Mogor as 
under:— 

.“Things remained thus for some years, until 

Aurangzeb, who had then become king, offered himself as a 

mediator to restore friendship between them...As a 

mark of respect to the king’s requests, she reluctantly 
consented. Nevertheless, she never forebore from showing 
the rajah a wry face as a token of her disapproval, which she 
persisted in with much rancour. Once the Rajah wanted to eat 
a melon, and along with it the serving maid presented a knife. 
Thereupon Raniji suddenly fell upon the maid and seized her 
by the hair, beating and thumping her, saying; ‘Knowest thou 
not the courage of this runaway, that when he sees a bit of 
iron of any sort he swoons?’ ‘This was her behaviour for 
the rest of her life.” (Storia Do Mogor Vol. II, P. 261-262). 


These baseless and conflicting stories show that Bernier 
or some one else, who heard about the brave deeds performed 
by the Rajput ladies all over Rajputana and specially at 
Mewar, invented such a story and the later writers followed 
him blindly with some modifications. 

It is quite clear that though the Imperial Muslim nobles, 
as well as some Hindu Mansabdars left the battle field and a 
large number of the Maharaja’s own warriors were killed, he 
went on facing the princes bravely even after being wounded 
more than once, but was forcibly removed from the field by 
his kinsmen and ministers. Moreover the fight was a 
domestic quarrel among the princes and did not effect Marwar, 
as is stated by Sir Jadunath Sarkar and quoted above, hence 
there seems to be no reason for a sane Rajput wife to adopt 
such a foolish attitude towards her husband. The different 
versions found in different books also prove its fabrication. 
Dr. Ojha has also discredited this story in his Rajputane-^ 
ka-Itihas, (Vol. IV, part I, p. 436) 
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6. Letters exchanged between Emperor Aurangzeb 
and his son Prince Mohammed Akbar. 

(Read at the XX Congress International Des Orientalists held at Brussels in Beptemher 1938 
as well as at Second Indian History Congress held at Allahabad in October 1938 and published 
in its proceedings, pp. 365-360). 


After the death of Maharaja Jaswant Singh I, at Jamrud 
in 1678 A. D., the Emperor Aurangzeb annexed Marwar and 
the Rathor nobles were obliged to keep their newly born 
ruler, Maharaja Ajitsingh, concealed in the mountains and 
raise the banner of revolt against the oppressor. When the 
pressure of these Rathors grew untolerable the Emperor 
himself reached Ajmer and sent his son Prince Mohammed 
Akbar to quell the rebellion. But soon Durgadas, Sonag and 
other chiefs of Rathor nobility prepared Akbar to usurp the 
throne of Delhi, like his own father, and proclaim himself 
the Emperor of India on the 3rd January 1681 A, D. 

It was a great shock to the Emperor, as at that time he 
was camping with a very small army and so he tried to 
deceive his son by sending him the following letter:— 

Translation of the letter, 

“Dearest son, light of the eyes and dearer than life being 
blessed with special favours should know—Almighty knows 
well that we loved him better than all his other brothers. 
Our benevolent self had always kept his health, wealth, pros- • 
perity and comfort at heart. But due to his unworthiness 
he has fallen into the trap of the deceitful Rajputs and being 
driven away, like Adam from the lap of his mother and the 
side of his father, is now wandering in the forests and moun¬ 
tains of misery and is contemplating to execute malicious 
plans and conspiracies. 
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Learning the mournful news of his roaming about in 
wilderness and discomfort, we are greatly pained and have 
lost the charm of our own pleasures. Fie ! it is a great pity 
that leaving aside the regal dignity, that simple and inexpe¬ 
rienced boy neither took pity on his own self nor his wife 
and children and has given himself over to beastly and cruel 
Rajputs and is'rolling here and there like a ball fallen into the 
hands of rude people. 

Father has a natural love for his sons. Though this son 
has committed great faults, yet we do not want that he be 
treated according to his deserts. 

“If the son is a heap of ashes yet he is the collyrium of 
his parents’ eyes^”. 

Done is done. But even now, if on showing him the right 
path, he repents for his misdeeds and returns in our service 
the pen of pardon will be struck through the records of his 
faults and those gifts and favours, which he could not have 
even dreamt before, will be bestowed on him- 

Though for the bestowal of those favours his presence in 
person is not essential, yet his evil reputation is now widely 
known and every young and old has heard about his follies, 
it is necessary that once he should present himself in the 
court and efface this black spot from his forehead. 

How Jaswant, the leader of these Ra^hors, behaved with 
Darashikoh and how far he helped him is so well known that 
it requires no repetition. That son who has built castles in 
air on the promises of these Rathors will reap nothing else 
but repentence. 

He should bear all this well in mind and may wisdom and 
light guide him”. 

Prince Mohammed Akbar's reply to his father, 

“Mohammad Akbar, the youngest son, humbly informs 
his father, who is revered in both in this world and the next 
that the mandate, which was addressed to the youngest son for 




1. The matter given in inverted commas in both tite letters re-produced here is in eouplets in the 
original letters. 
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ipecial purpose, was received in good time and on ausi- 


s occasion. After humble submission its ink has bee 
Anointed in the eyes of wisdom as collyrium and by knowing 
its favourable purpose eyes of the heart were enlightened. 


Sl 


In reply to each and every instruction, inscribed by the 
paternal pen, a few words are written which are true and 
if judged impartially, will be found not far from justice. 


You have written that you had loved him ( the youngest 
son) more than all the other sons, but his own unworthiness 
ignored this great generosity and has thrown himself in the 
whirlpool of folly. 

Emperor of spiritual and temporal world! may he be safe, 
as the duty of a son is to serve and please his father, likewise 
the duty of a father is to bring up, educate and guard the 
health and life of his son. Praise be to God, uptill now 
I have left no stone unturned in service and obedience, but 
how can I enumerate the favours of Your Majesty. As one 
from a thousand or as if a drop from the ocean it is brought 
to the notice that to help and side with the youngest son is the 
foremost duty of a revered father always and everywhere, 
but Your Majesty, leaving aside the love of all the other sons, 
have bestowed the title of “ Shah ” upon the eldest son and 
declared him the heir-apparent. How this action can be 
justified ? 


Every son has got equal right in his father’s property. 
Which religion permits of preference of one over the others ? 
There is another true and omniscient Emperor, in whose work¬ 
shop of power and wisdom there is no place for false logic. 
To elevate or degrade rests upon His will, which is not devoid 
of prudence. But what to speak of Your Majesty’s religious 
mindedness, justice and wisdom, which arp an open book 
to all. 


‘Let us see whom the beloved Almighty loves and 
favours’. 

Your Majesty is the originator and preceptor of this path. 
How can this path which has been chosen by Your Majesty 
be called wrong ? 


'Betters exchanged beivveen aubangzeb & mohammad akbae 97 

‘When my father sold the garden of paradise for 2 grains 
of wheat ,1 shall I not be called unworthy of him if I do not 
sell it for a grain of barley’. 

‘Worthy son is he who follows in the footsteps of his Sire’, 

If one wants to prosper like his father he should learn to 
act like him .2 

Your Majesty! man has always faced difficulties and 
dangers. Mighty monarchs like Taimur^ and Akbar^ had 
gained their objectives after surmounting numerous difficulties. 

‘He who is not prepared to face difficulties will never gain 
any pleasure.’ 

It is proved by history that he who bears no hardship of 
darkness cannot qualify himself to taste nectar and he who 
faces no troubles cannot taste the fruits of pleasure, as there 
is no flower without thorn and no treasure without serpent. 

‘ He who kisses the blade of sword embraces the goddess of 
the kingly fortune.’ 

When every hardship is followed by prosperity, by the 
grace of Almighty, there is every hope that in a few days the 
fulfilment of desires will be within sight and the state of 
perplexity and wandering may change into success and pleasure. 

Your Majesty hints that to what extent Jaswant, the 
leader of the Rathors, helped Darashikoh is well known and 
that the promises and words of the Rathor clan are not to be 
relied upon, may be quite correct. But Your Majesty has not 


1 . According to Mohmedan belief God created Adam and kept him in paradise instructing 
lum not to eat the fruit of knowledge ^wheat). But Adam disobeyed His command. Being 
displeased God hurled him down in this mortal world. 

The well known Persian poet Hafiz of Shiraz has composed a poem expressing the idea—if I 
shall not do something more than what my father has done 1 shall be called an unworthy son. 
Prince Akbar has quoted this couplet in bis letter here declaring. ** When my father has done 
Buch things, either 1 must do something more or giv^ myself up to be called an unworthy aon’\ 

2. This is from Sheikh Sadi of Shiraz the well known Persian poet. 

3o The word ‘Sahib Qiran’ used for Taimur here means—the Lord of happy conjunction of 
stare or a fortunate and invincible hero. 

4. The word ‘Areha Ashiyani* used for Emperor Akbar here means pestling at the foot of the 
divine throne^ 
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ached the depth of the facts, because Your Majesty has 
rains. In fact, Darashikbh had a dislike for this clan and 
therefore he met just what he deserved. 




Had he been friendly with these people from the very 
beginning he would not have been reduced to such an extremity. 

Emperor Akbar—peace be on him, strengthening the ties 
of alliance with them, conquered the whole of India and on 
their strength made his empire firm. This is the very race with 
whose help Mahabatkhan obtained control over the Emperor 
Jahangir. The bravery of Rajputs cannot be easily forgotten, 
as only three hundred of them performed great deeds of valour, 
like Rustum, befitting their tradition, even when Your Majesty, 
himself was adorning the crown and throne at the capital.^ 
Jaswant was the same who had disgraced Your Majesty more 
than once even in your campaigns against enemies and Your 
Majesty seeing no way of avenging the insults deliberately 
overlooked the matter. That was the same Jaswant, whom 
Your Majesty kept away by various promises and pretexts from 
joining Darashikoh and that was the very cause of your victory, 
over your brother. 

Praise be to their loyalty who sacrifice their heads for 
their prince and even do not hesitate to put their lives at stake. 


0 Emperor of India! many princes and nobles are in 
search of Seva^ since the last 3 years, yet it is only first day 
for them. All this does not cause surprise because ministers 
are helpless, nobles untrustworthy, soldiers inefficient, clerks 
worthless, merchants paupers and the people down-trodden. 
The Deccan, a land like heaven, has become deserted and aban¬ 
doned as a forest and a mountain. Burhanpur—the abode of 
pleasure, which is like a mole on the cheek of the earth, gives 
a spoiled and deserted appearance. Aurangabad which bears 
Your Majesty’s name and hence is an important city among 
others, shivers like quick-silver by the massacres and plunders of 
the enemy’s forces. The administrators enjoy at home and the 


1. The three hundred Rajpute carried away their infant prince Ajitsingh to Marwar against the 
wishes of the Emperor. 

2. Well known Maharaja knight Shivaji, who died on dtb April 1680, but probably the writer 
here might have meant SambhS his son and successor, 
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lople are at the mercy of the enemy.i Where such atrocities 
prevail, there is no wonder if the inhabitants of the place find 
themselves unable to praise and bless their king- High persons 
of old nobility and respected people live in obscurity, while the 
work of administration and the strings of advisors are in the 
hands of low born and wicked persons. Cotton cleaners, 
weavers, soap-sellers and sweepers wield power. 




Persons dressed in loose garments, to hide their treachery 
and deceit, hold the net of the satan in the shape of a rosary 
and preach religion. While Your Majesty considering them 
friends, advisors and ministers, like GibraeP, MichaeP and 
IsrafiH, have delegated your powers in their hands. 


Those knaves, who sow wheat but sell barley, getting 
opportunity declare a feather of a pigeon as that of a red duck 
and a straw a mountain. 


‘In the reign of king Alamgir, the champion of the faith, 
soap-sellers have become law givers and religious heads’. 

‘Carders and weavers take pride in knowing the secrets of 
the Emperor’s court’. 

‘Kogues wield such powers that scholars wait at their 
doors’. 

Fools exercise such great authority as was never dreamt 
of by the wise’. 

‘God forbid, in these unsettled times horses are kicked by 
asses’. 1 

Your Majesty’s orders are thrown to the winds. Justice 
and wisdom have disappeared. The officials of the kingdom 
have become merchants and traders. They buy positions with 
money and sell them to fulfil their base desires. 

He who eats salt breaks the salt-cellar. The time is not 
far away when the foundation of the kingdom may collapse. 

1- Maharatta army. 

2. Qibrael—an angel of God. 

3. '^•ohSel—another angel. 

angel of death, who is to blow the last trumpet, 
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hen such conditions exist’and there seems no hope o^ 
ge in Your Majesty’s policy, the kingly duties force me to 
ear the country of Hindustan by removing rubbish and thorns 
spread in the shape of rogues and oppressors and to uproot 
lawlessness by promoting the wise and learned. By doing so, 
the creation of God, after being free from anxiety and oppres¬ 
sion, engage themselves calmly in their own pursuits and the 
fame which is real and eternal may everlast in the world. 


!§l 


How good it would be, if Your Majesty develops the desire 
of leaving this work in the hands of your youngest son and 
yourself start on a holy pilgrimage of Mecca and Madina to 
gain eternal bliss and make the world ever grateful and 
thankful. 

Your Majesty has lost a greater part of your life in covet¬ 
ing the worldly objects, which are more unreal than dreams 
and more unsteady than the shadows of the clouds. Now the 
time has come when you should do something for the next 
world in order to atone for the past sins, which were perpe¬ 
trated in your prime of life, to satisfy the greed of worldly 
desires, by your outrageous conduct towards your revered 
father and noble brothers. 


‘These sixty years are wasted in sleep. Yet try to make a 
better use of the rest’. 

Besides this the trouble taken by the paternal pen in 
thrusting some more advices, deserves admiration. 


‘What good have you done to your father which you expect 
from your son'. 

‘You tender advice to others, but better try to hear your¬ 
self first whatever you have to say to others.’ 

‘When you cannot cure yourself keep away from advising 
others.’ 


I regard it a stroke of good fortune that you advise me to 
return to you. But the memory of treatment meted out to your 
father and brothers, since early days of your youth, creates a 
just fear and suspicion in the mind of one, who, has become 
target of anger without sufficient cause and that fear and 
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^picion is not groundless. But if your gracious Majesty 
ake the trouble to come here this suspicion will be dispelled 
and peace and pleasure reign in their place. 


‘We are unable to reach that elevated door, but if kindly 
grace steps forward it will be more appropriate.’ 


On Your Majesty’s arrival when the mind will be appeased 
hearty obedience to the kindly commands will be deemed a good 
fortune. 


In this unknown State... 

‘Kill or grant pardon, my head lies at your door; I am not 
to give commands, but am at your mercy!’ 

I 

With greatest respects. May the sun of kingship ever 
shine’. 

A good deal of information is gained from these letters 
about the conditions prevailing at that time and the causes of 
the rise and fall of the Mughal Empire. 
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7. A Letter of Maharaja Ajitsinghji relating to the Emergency 
Administration of Marwar. 

Published in 'New Indian AntirjuaTy,’ Bombay Vol. I No. 7 
{October 19S8) pp. 44i-H9. 


On the death of Maharaja Jaswantsingh I, in 1678 A. D. 
the emperor Aurangzeb annexed Marwar. But after 28 years 
of continual fight his son Maharaja Ajitsingh re-captured 
Jodhpur, the capital of the State, as soon as the Emperor 
Aurangzeb died, in 1707 A. D., in the Deccan. After this his 
son and successor Bahadur Shah also invaded Marwar and 
compelled Maharaja Ajitsingh to leave the State administra¬ 
tion in the hands of the Mughal officials and to accompany 
him against his brother Kambaksh. But as soon* as Bahadur 
Shah crossed the Narbada, Maharaja Ajit returned to his 
capital and driving away the Mughal garrison took the reins 
of the administration in his own hands. 

In 1713 A. D. Emperor Parrukhsiyar, who ascended the 
throne of Delhi after Jahandar Shah, sent an army under 
Sayyad Husainalikhan against Marwar. As soon as this news 
reached Jodhpur, Maharaja Ajitsingh went towards Tilwara 
in the western part of Marwar for war preparations and sent 
his trustworthy and loyal noble Chanpavat Thakur Rao 
Bhagvandas to Jodhpur with a letter containing a number of 
detailed instructions to be carried on. 

This letter will give an idea of the condition prevailing 
then and the manner in which the affairs of the State were 
managed at the time of emergency and will also throw light on 
the administrative qualities of Maharaja Ajitsingh of 
Marwar. 
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>sa. I >f6. qi5i^qi% 1 

50. Champa, one of the younger brothers of Rao Jodhaji, the founder of Jodhpur, was a 
well known warrior. His eighth in descent Rao Bhagwardas to whom this letter was addressed, 
served Maharaja Ajitsinghjl during the occupation of Marwar by the Mohemmadaos* His loyal 
services had been summarised by the Maharaja himself in the following couplet. 

3Tt*naT!^, 1 

f^qr ii 4 i gar f^raia 11 

(i.e.) Bhagvandas, son of Jogidas, who is the leader of all the brave nobles, fought the enemies of 
Marwar and kept the honour of his clan un-tarnished. 

His ninth descendant was Rao Bahadur Thakur Mangal Singhji, C. 1. E,, a noble soul, who 
served the Jodhpur Darbar loyally and faithfully as a member of the State Council, His eldest 
son the present Thakur of Pokaran is Rao Bahadur Thakur Chain Singh, M. A., LL. B,, (who lately 
retired from the membership of the Council) and who enjoys the hereditary privilege of occupying 
tlie first seat on the right side row of the nobles of Marwar Darbar. 
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Translation 


The top lines written in Maharaja Ajitsinghji’s own hand-writing 
run as below :— 


“We have sent you as a special favour to serve the country 
and command you to carry out carefully the detailed instruc¬ 
tions issued by us.” 


Then there is a royal seal which contains:— 

“Glory be to Shri Huzur Chhatrapati, Maharajadhiraj, 
Maharaja Shri Ajitsinghji Deva. 

Hari, Amba, Shiva, Sun and Gapesh—may these five 
deities always bestow favours.” 

Then there is a mark of approval in his own calligraphy and another 
three lines which go as under: 

“It is our Command. 

“This royal mandate under our own signature and royal 
seal is issued under the shadow of God.” 

Translation of the letter, 

''By order of the—blessed, adorned with many auspicious 
qualities, protector of Hindus, emperor, sovereign ruler, king 
of kings, Maharaja Shri Ajitsinghji and his heir-apparent 
Abhaisinghji Rao Bhagvandas, son of Jogidas, has been sent 
to Jodhpur, our capital, as a mark of special favour, to look 
after all the State affairs and act according to our auspicious 
command. 

1. He should remain at Jodhpur. 


2. He should watch over the affairs of Ajmer, Merta and 
Nagaur, and be observant of Brahmans, Mahajans and 
Kayasths even if they are reliable, and find out the purpose of 
the people who leave the place openly or secretly. 


3. May God forbid, even then, if anything untoward 
happens he should write to us and should not depend on others, 
but send a messenger or trustworthy man with a written 
report, which will be submitted to us through Mahasingh and 
its reply too will be communicated through him. 
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4. He should send his reports of current rumours and 
matters related to the administration with State messengers 
and the orders from us will always be communicated to him 
and Mahasingh jointly. . c. 


5. He should always be cautious in his duties. 

6. He should, for the safety of the State, keep friendly 
relations with others, so that when need be they may come to 
our help from our land and from Godwad, Sirohi and Nagaur. 

7. He should stock all necessary things in the fort and 
mount guns on all strategic points. 

8. He should manage the affairs of the fort in such a way 
that it may stand the siege of the enemy till the time of our 
arrival. God willing, we hope to reach early on receipt of 
information, yet it may take at least twenty or twenty-five 
days. 

9. Letters from other officials as well as from you should 
be sent together. 

10. Goyanddas and Dayaldas have been instructed to keep 
you in touch from time to time and if there will be any objec¬ 
tion to their action simultaneous orders will be issued to both 
of you through them, then you should carry out their fresh 
instructions. 

11. If a Qazi (Lawgiver), a Mulla (religious preacher) 
or a newswriter comes from Ajmer on any pretext he should 
be kept away from the people of Merta. We shall also issue; 
necessary instructions on such occasions. But such a man 
should not be allowed to approach nearer and if he comes at 
all you should not allow him to take possession and refuse 
rations. Moreover, if any wicked person dares to approach, you 
should stealthily get him killed at night by sending twenty or 
thirty mounted or foot soldiers and then the next morning 
institute a false search and investigate the matter. Special 
care should be taken of Bisalpur. 

* 2. Carvans may pass through Gu^ha but not through 

odhpur. It is our command that it should not come nearer 
to any town. 
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13. You should also guard the affairs of Ahmadabad. 

14. You should watch the affairs at Udaipur and inform 
us of the departure and arrival of the people there. 

15. If necessary, keep friendly with the people of Ghanerao. 



16. Whatever you hear communicate it to the news-writer, 
so that he may write it to us and whatever you think more 
important you should write yourself. 

17. Take care of customs duty and see whether it has been 
duly charged on goods imported in Marwar or exported to 
Delhi. No partiality need be allowed. 

18. None should be shown undue favours. 

19. If they carry on well, all is for the good, otherwise 
take them to task according to circumstances. 


20. If we censure your work do not lose heart. Whenever 
we would like to make a necessary change in the policy, we 
shall send you same instructions through Mahasingh as well as 
directly, at the same time, and then you should make changes 
in your management accordingly. 

21. Be always confident at heart. 

22. You should keep watch on border lands all round the 
country. 

23. You should arrange to send detachments on Deval and 
Sindhal Rajputs and Raddhara town.” 

Dated 5th day of the bright half of Bhadaun, Sariivat 1771 
(3rd September 1714 A. D.),. Camp Talwara.” 


Reading on the cover. 

“On account of special favour the titles conferred on 
you are—lOur devoted, loyal, trusted, premier and faithful 
noble, Chief Minister, (Jumdutuimulk) centre of important 
affairs and (Madarulmaham) the best in the country Rao 
Bhagvandas.” 
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8. A Letter of Maharana Sangramsingh II addressed to 
Maharaja Ajitsingh of Marwar. 

[Published in (Dr. .4,. C.) Woolner Commemoration Volume pp. 206-208) 


Maharaja Ajitsingh, the posthumous son of Maharaja 
Jaswantsingh I of Marwar was born, at Lahore, on the 4^th 
day of the dark half of Chaitra in Vikrama Samvat 1735 (19th 
February 1679 A. D.). 

Maharaja Jaswantsingh I, being an independent-minded 
ruler, was a hindrance to the bigotry of Aurangzeb and though 
the emperor could not openly show his displeasure towards 
him, and tried to keep him. calm by frequently bestowing on 
him honours and responsibilities of the administration^ of t e 
countries far away from his motherland, yet he cherished a 
secret desire of revenge in his heart. 

This was the main cause why as soon as Maharaja 
Jaswantsingh I breathed his last at Jamrud, on the 10th day of 
the dark half of Pausha in V. S. 1735 (28th November 
1678 A. D.) emperor Aurangzeb took possession of Marwar, 
revived ‘Jazia’ and ordered building of the mosques and 
demolition of Hindu temples. 

Further on the birth of Maharaja Ajitsingh when the loyal 
Sardars of Marwar requested him' to return the Ra^hor State 
of Marwar to the newly born ruler» he on the one hand tried 
to keep them in the dark by putting forward one or the other 
pretext and on the other hand began to hasten his Occupation 
of Marwar for ever, . 

) 
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No sooner was the intention of the emperor realised than 
did these Sardars of Marwar resolve to take away their infant 
ruler secretly from Delhi and free him from the clutches of 
the emperor. Any how they brought him to Marwar, his 
ancestral state, at the risk of their lives. But as the country 
was by now in full occupation of the Mughals, they were 
obliged to seek shelter in the mountains, hiding the infant 
prince at some unknown and impregnable place. 

The infant MaharAl'a remained there for about 8 years 
and for 20 years his loyal Sardars fought with Mughals to 
drive them away from the country. The Maharaja himself 
on maturity took the lead in this struggle. Though he took 
back Jodhpur, the capital of Marwar, on the 5th day of the 
dark half of Chaitra in V. S. 1763 (12th March 1707 A. D.), yet 
he was not completely out of danger for some years to come. 
However in a dozen years the conditions were reversed, for in 
Bhadon of V.S. 1775 (August 1718 A.D.) Parrukhsiyar, the 
then emperor of Delhi himself was obliged to seek the help of 
the Maharhja. But owing to the fickle mindedness^ of the 
' emperor, the Maharaja soon lost his confidence in him and 

making an alliance with the Sayyad brothers put Rafi-ud- 
-darjat on the throne of Delhi. 

This new emperor under the guidance of Maharaja 
Ajitsingh soon stopped the ‘Jazia’ and other taxes levied in 
places of Hindu pilgrimage. 

We quote below a letter of Maharana Sangramsingh II of 
Mewar which will show that Maharaja Ajitsingh who having 
once been victim of the anger of the emperor of Delhi was 
brought from there in disguise and concealed in the moun¬ 
tains, in the course of time became one of the three king- 
-makers of the Mughal empire. 
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A letter of Maharana Sangramsinghji II addressed to 


Maharaja Ajitsinghji of Marwar. 




















A LETtER OF MAH ARANA SANGRAJVl SINGH II 
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GLORIES OF MARWAR AND THE GLORIODS RATHORS 

(Purport of the Letter ) 


Maharaja Ajitsinghji at Delhi should accept the compli¬ 
ments from Maharana Sangramsingh of Udaipur. We all are 
doing well and you should inform us about your own welfare. 
You are great. You would continue showing more and more 
intimacy. Consider this state your own and do not see any 
difference in any matter. Your letter received. You wrote 
that the short-sighted Farrukhsiyar called you and tried to 
harm you together with the Sayyads. On this you called 
Amir-ul-umra from the Deccan and by putting Rah-ud-darjat 
on the throne (of Delhi) got the Hindustan freed from ‘Jazia’ 
and the restrictions imposed on the sacred places. I am very 
glad to learn all this. No one like you had taken birth among 
the Hindus uptill now nor is any expected in future. May 
God give you more success. This is a great gain to us all. 
Until this day the Mohemmadans were more powerful but now 

they seek our support.... (1.23-25) .The short-sighted 

Mughal had even lost his prestige once before. He would not 
do any thing in future without careful consideration as he 
has lost his prestige. You should consider this place as your 
own house. Please let me know if I may be of any service to 
you. On account of you all India is safe and specially we 
ourselves. What more should we write? 


Dated 11th day of the dark half of Vaishakha Samvat 1775. 


^Horizontal line in Maharana’s own hand-writing on 
obverse of the letter) 

The king of kings should accept my compliments. You 
wrote that by the grace of God you have achieved a great 
victory. This has —- 

( Horizontal line in Maharana’s own hand-writing on 
reverse). 

made your fame well-known all over India. You are 
the only person who can accomplish this. We are safe in 
your presence. You are fit to do all this. 
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9. A letter of Maharaja Ajitsingh relating to the death 
of Emperor Farrukhsiyar. 

( Read at the Ninth All India Oriental Conference held at Trivendram in December 
1937 and publiehed in its proceedings and transactions, pp. 839-842. ] 

In 1713 A. D. Emperor Farrukhsiyar, who had seated him¬ 
self on the throne of Delhi, sent Sayyad Husain Ali Khan at 
the head of an army against Jodhpur. When this news leach¬ 
ed Jodhpur the Maharaja went towards Tilwara (Western 
part of Marwar) for the war-preparations and appointed his 
premier noble Chanpavat Bhagvandas, with detailed instruc¬ 
tions, to look after the administration of the country. But 
soon a treaty was concluded and Farrukhsiyar recognised 
Maharaja Ajitsingh as the lawful ruler of Marwar. 

In 1718 A. D., displeased with the growing power of the 
Sayyad brothers. Emperor Farrukhsiyar sent for Mahaiaja 
Ajitsingh, but before he saw him some courtiers found an 
opportunity to poison his (Emperor’s) ears against him, and 
the king, being thus displeased with the Maharaja, wanted to 
get him murdered. The events which took place since the 
arrival of Maharaja Ajitsingh at Delhi to the accession of 
Rafiuddarjat and the causes which compelled the Maharaja to 
join in the assassination of the Emperor can best be known 
from the translation of Maharaja Ajitsingh’s own letter, to 
his loyal official, Sobhavat Dayaldas, given below. 
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glories of mae^var and the glorious rathors. 

(^^ sit niFrsnf^rsr 

sft sratcif^ 5713^ ttsih 

5fc ^ mJiraf; ^ i?: PF^q^n 

( I) 

1^1 

( 'tsti ) 

^srfeqi sft ^rwioi ^ ^^qin ^nsrumiRi 
4it ?!r3n:nre^ Ji§ra3i'fqH5i iifnnsn sit 5i#?i^- 
^sit sit gmfHHiit ^^hih 

Hq | q1j [ l^ I 

H>Ji sH:3ji2[raHr am sft Ht^R 

3^'t ^q:?! ^Ri aq^itsiarR p I 
a?ir^ 5 ir Ht xffj qRqi^T 3 iR lira 5»iniT m 

5 ?il giPiT 3^ qRTHf siw t: 

catur 5 7515 JitHT: 'a sipt %^t § qtiir 515 

aqi^c^t fftsR ^i:a< ?fi ^3i air fim^r gigsrai^Rit % 
sitm^ a aaig ^^agioitiatjlt 3 ^<315 5 
q;?: garai 5 qir 1 g? KM sis sugi 3^ 4 % ?Tf 
ggnii ^ai? s^nl at 'K’rq;^?: aig^ q(a? 7 i^ 

fid Ti ^ fft litq^ 31 ^g ? I5 Ini 3 35Tg ^i g 
dir s?: €t| gi^ingifHT qiailr grai m 
q>[ I R qitd'Tgqgi Ko f^gn: tKi:qi:^i: 3 
qq:? qii^ % H(f ii'Rtga^gc gt i:'^gafi: 3 rrg 
3 gfd 5 ^if % gis'g l^ig qiawif sit 
at 3 it Ti qaiqqp: ^'^gt qigi if f a'tcgi 
d fqi!! ^zw,m gi 3 d ^ q^iigr g gft ^ grai msi 
gq: ^ ^'huT 3 g || 3 srt 3 ffi:r ggrq 3i3jil% 3 
% ^gt % ^ fini gigi^t gid i^iaT" gii:OT 1 

ggr ^rrng 3^ I® grcq:^t: g^ gam 
I ggi ^ gg KK sr^ggrul: g^g ggaigisit 
3 dtrg 3 grgaisfi fg^T ^gt giiiRt 

%Tg— dti-gig 1 gtgi garni agig 5 CT1 mfft gig 
IT qiigg ?7 graaif gt f im 3 ^igi ^ mat- 
gi I dtr^ amg grgfTt^isft figi 3 gfvflgt 1 
girgR agfg; 1 Rr 4 t I ggnft-siig ^id sirfir 3 
gtgarid ^gi g^ ai^aigi i:r gaji: mgv^ *?t 3 
^r I ggggTif gm m-igg % sfrtgsngr»: sili: 

gM sjgtiTt 5if3 gqi g im 3 q?i3 5(tgT 1 
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A letter of Maharaja Ajitsinghji of Marwar relating to the 
assassination of Emperor Farrukhsiyar. 


























ci5£it qicren^rsiV ^ 35 ^ 

Ararat ^ K 3 im 5 T «?:gt 

5 ’?t^i i 3 cJt’uei 5 ^%ir cRid w ^ 

^ I 

rrat '?;^:^%?: 5 <tJT ?| iitcNi cK ii^isr 
sitdqi %flisT fftgr 5 'A 

5% nf? ?:naq 1515 ^oiiqi ?jf 5 ft% ^ 

^ ^wiT^T «if ^ Jn 5 ri% %^Ti!r ^ 

^ifr 5 ft^i^?it «Jr q|§ sjinlf #?: ?: ? «Jt % gJTdiqr- 
^ si^^fsr ^crijilf 1513 pn^^r «ir ^>1: wa ^ria § ^nt aV 
*^r 5 m sft ^gsirastt a 

%f^t: cr«i< jfrqK g %f^ 5 i <i eft qjsii 

le# «ft 4 iTucar % qfft i aii^i: 

3 Tt^: wl % 5 {q at qcj 1^ Hmt ^fesr 3 j| ^'t- 

qf €Frf?it qt 3 i 3 ^ 3 T qreqr qt q^ 

513 T !3 qi 3 T § qi^ q^af qiqr il qt^^cKt 

qr^iq qq qtsi?: i§f3 ?:pq?nt ?| 
q 5 fr ^'k^nc ^T |i!i3 q^fqtst % stfiiint q^u ijff 
3 al: qqjqf 5 qicq 'WstT tfr^iq; ?:[Jsit' 
gq^C qfft qaq qq^qt ?| ^qt ^ qtsf?: % 

gq%?: ^ ^'t giq % ^ "^sr^nct "Iq qtqr f^qt 5 

q% snqgt *1 ^ 5 qt^t 5iqt ^t sTseqrct qj’w q^ #it 
gr^qrd q s^qi^ctlr d qra^srii q;^q;^^: mm 3 

!| qsn ^qi % mien: ti snqt § qf^ 5 

qq^»% qmmi^t m'tqt qt: tifeiq d q^ser ^ 

^qR eft mm ^RTmtqi qi l[ ^qR ^qpl 

eft 5^tqi qqnit l[ gj}^?: qq^ qqq qqmq ^ eO^ 

^ ^ I 3 ^fmqsft ^t ^TRT^ qqT9% ' 

qsft^ ^ § %5 ^ ^ ^ct qRi?: 5:tqtm ^ 13 «ft 
% gRsr gnqg> ^ ^mrsnit ki smiq 5 «t q^qtc 
^ ^«T qq?: ^sit «it g mRt qt« qftqt q ^" 

^sfV mhu^ fqiq ^ I 

^11 Ivavsk gii mrfqtqiq 

Translation. 

Top lines written in Maharaja's own hand-writing. 

Holding his hand (we seated him) on the throne. Now we 
are soon returning home. You should feel happy. Written 
under our command. 

Contents of the Royal Seal. 





GLOEIES OF MARWAR AND THE GLORIOUS RATHOES. 



By the grace of almighty goddess Hingulaj, glory be to 
sovereign ruler, King of Kings, Maharajadhiraj, Maharaja 
Shri Ajitsingh Deva who shines like the sun on the earth. 


Visnu, Amba, Shiva, Sun and Vinayak—may these five 
deities always bestow favours. 


Approval of the letter in Maharaja’s own calligraphy. 
It is our command. 


Letter 

By order of nobleself, graced with all the good qualities 
King of Kings, Sovereign ruler, Maharaja -Shri Ajitsinghji 
and his heir-apparent Shri Abhaisinghji, the City Magistrate 
Dayaldas should note their favours. 

Your requests and the reports of the events were sub¬ 
mitted to us and the detailed account became fully known. 

In the beginning, Farrukhsiyar had sent for us with some 
other motive, but during the time of our reaching here 
(Delhi) short-sighted Jaisinghji poisoned his ears and set 
him against us. Farruksiyar had already been hostile with 
the Sayyads and therefore we and Abdullakhan, after taking 
stock of the situation, sent for Husain Ali Khan to come post¬ 
haste from the Dcccan. He reached hereon the 14th of the 
dark half of Phagun (7th February 1719 A. D.) and the two 
Sayyad brothers and we thought it advisable to depose 
Farrukhsiyar, and seat any of the grandsons of Bahadurshah 
on the throne, as the former is quite unfit to be a king and his 
manners are mean and debased. Accordingly on the 2nd of 
the bright half of Phagun (lOth February 1719 A. D.) the fort 
was surrounded by troops and on Wednesday, the 10th of the 
bright half of Phagun (18th February 1719 A. D.) Farrukhsiyar 
was imprisoned and in his place Rafiuddarjat, the son of 
Rafiulkadar, after being released from prison, was placed on 
the throne and proclaimed king. Further by the grace of Qod 
we got the jazia (the tax levied on the non-Muslims) abolish¬ 
ed and restrictions on the holy places removed. 
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These twelve successes, which we have achieved by the 
grace of God, were never acquired by any Hindu uptill now 
and therefore you should feel it a cause of great satisfaction. 


On the 10th of the bright half of Vaishakh (18th April 1719 
A. D.) Farrukhsiyar was dispatched by fastening a cord 
round his neck and on Sunday, the 11th of the dark half of 
Jeth (3rd May 1719 A. D.), when we obtained the permission 
from the Emperor to return to our country, he honoured us 
with the following things:—Robe of honour, horse with 
studded saddle, priceless pearls, which the Emperor 
himself put in our ears, studded “Sarpech” (a head ornament), 
which was also tied by the Emperor by his own hands, a 
studded sword, a male elephant, a female elephant, not bestow¬ 
ed on any noble but the princes of royal blood only ere this, 
was awarded to us and “Tumantogh” a great rank, which too 
was not conferred on any other noble ere this except on princes 
only, was conferred on us. 


Besides this the Emperor asked us not to leave before 
seeing him once again and it is concluded that he will bestow 
more favours, which will be communicated to you later on. 
Now we are coming soon to our country and hence you should 
feel happy. 

Further when we saw Farrukhsiyar for the first time he 
after consulting Jaisingh (of Amber) and Miyan (Mirjumala) 
devised means to get us killed^ A second time he sent for us 
keeping murderers concealed inside the chamber. For the 
third time he summoned us and wanted to kill us during the 
hunt. A fourth time he calling us at a lonely place wanted to 
finish us. Afterwards he, spreading gun-powder in the garden 
an appointing sharp shooters, clad in armour, sent for us. 
n short he contrived by various means to make short work of 
mnnfH Goddess Hingulaj always guards us the 

and Miyan'were filled with dirt. Jaisingh 
and d misdeeds. We would have killed him 

Amber seated some one else there on the 
» bub for the sake of God we saved his life. 


THE GLORIOUS RATHOES. 

At first we intended to finish him here, but he had already- 
fled away in the life-time of Farrukhsiyar. So a detachment 
was sent in pursuit, but however oh a second thought, we, 
being a great noble of Hindustan, deemed it proper to over¬ 
look malicious deeds of Jaisingh and to save his life and state. 
Accordingly after holding consultations with the Sayyad 
brothers we recalled the detachment and giving him Amber 
and ‘Mansab’ sent him to Bidar to take command of the forces 
there. The place in the Deccan is fourteen hundred miles 
away from Amber and he will soon leave for it. We thought 
that after mounting on an elephant the other conveyances are 
below our dignity and as we could dethrone and imprison 
Farrukhsiyar and after releasing the other one of our choice 
from prison put him on the throne, this Jaisingh does not 
deserve our attention. Once before we aided him to take 
possession of Amber and this second time too we saved his 
life and gave him—Amber— his native land, and ‘Mansab.’ 

We have sent Purohit Kesarisingh to assure Jaisingh and 
have taken words for the 1st of the bright half of Jeth (9th 
May 1719 A. D.) when report will be submitted to us. 

By the grace of Goddess Hingulaj Darbar’s words deserved 
supremacy and they have achieved the same. You should feel 
satisfaction. Written under our command. 

11th day of the dark half of Jeth, Samvat 1775 (4th May 
1719 A. D.) 

Camp—Jahanabad (Delhi). 
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10. William Irvine and Maharaja A jit Singh. 

[ Published in Indian Antiquary, Vol, LV ITT, (1929 A. D.) pp, 47-61.] 

William Irvine was born on the 5th July 1840, at Aberdeen. 
He joined the Indian Civil Service in A. D. 1863, at the age of 
23, and retired in 1888, at the age of 48. After this, in 
England, he commenced writing his history of the decline of 
the Mughal Empire entitled Later Mughals. This work is in 
two volumes, and covers the century from the death of 
Aurangzeb in 1707 to the capture of Delhi by the English in 
1808. But the author died in 1911, leaving the work unfinished 
and, though the first draft was revised from time to time, 
only chapters II to VI, section 24, could be published in his 
life-time, and to these he gave his finishing touches. Chapter I 
(Bahadur Shah), and chapter VII (from the fall of the 
Sayyid brothers in 1720, to the death of Rustam Ali Khan in 
February 1725), bear marks of his revision and corrections, 
though not in a complete or final form, as even in them he left 
many gaps to be filled up, and query marks for verification 
01 coirection. Beyond this his draft remained unrevised. 

H burden of completion of the book, after Irvine’s 

’-fi well known Mughal historian 

published having ably edited the book, got it 


which 1C ef the work Later Mughals, 

scholavc fruit of the combined effort of two learned 

so ic fh’ Messrs. Irvine and S^rkar; more presumably 

^hkpter 
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GLOEIES OF MAKWAE AND THE GLORIOUS BATHORS. 


In the following paragraphs we reproduce section 29, 
chapter VII, vol. II, of the book, headed “Murder of Ajit Singh 
by his Son.” 

“We shall conclude this section with the death of Rajah 
Ajit Singh. Tod admits that the bards and chroniclers pass 
over the event with a mere mention, one of them going so far 
as to leave a blank page at the critical point of his story. But 
in another part of Tod’s book, we have a detailed narrative 
of the crime.i In any case, that Ajit Singh met a violent 
death at the hand of his second son, Bakht Singh, is admitted 
by the Rajputs themselves, and even by their ardent champion 
Colonel Tod.” .(Tod, I, 698, II, 88). 

“According to their story, Bakht Singh, after saying 
goodnight, concealed himself in a room adjoining the one in 
which his parents were sleeping. When all was still he 
entered their room, seized his father’s sword, and plunged 
it into him. The wife was awakened by feeling her husband’s 
blood on her breast. Bakht Singh escaped. Ajit Singh’s body 
was cremated on the 7th June 1724, when eighty-four wives 
and concubines sacrificed themselves on his funeral pyre. A 
dispute about the succession at once arose between the sons on 
the spot. On the 25th July 1724, Abhai Singh, then between 
twenty-one and twenty-two years of age, obtained through the 
intervention of Samsam-ud-daulah the title of /iaja Rajes'iwar, 
with the rank of 7,000 za# (7,000 horse), and was allowed to 
depart for Jodhpur to take possession of his father’s succession. 
(Tod, I. 699, K. K. 974, Khush-hal 1044 b.) 

“The fact of Ajit Singh’s murder by his son, Bakht Singh, 
is not denied by any one; but a divergence of opinion exists as 
to the incentives to the deed. Tod’s informants told him 
that Bakht Singh acted at the instigation of his elder brother, 
Abhai Singh ,2 then at Dehli, and in the power of the Emperor. 
The murderer’s reward was to be the appanage of Nagor and 
its five-hundred and sixty-five townships. To account for 

1 Tod, I, 690. This passage shows Tod ac his weakest as an historian. His faBtening of Ajit 
Singh’s murder upon the Sayyids is a gros4 chronological error. Hardly leas absurd is his 
assertion that Ajit Singh ever refused “sanction to the nefarious Bchemea of the Sayyids.*’ ile was 
their friend and partisan up to the end. 

2 Warid; 130, assigns the same reason as Tod for the murder. Cf. M, t/., Ill, 768. 
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Abhai Singh’s unholy desire we are told that his ambition had 
been stirred by the Machiavellin Sayyids, eager to wreak ven¬ 
geance upon Ajit Singh for his opposition to their dethrone¬ 
ment of Farrukh-siyar. Now let us apply some of the simplest 
critical tests. Can the oifered reward be looked on as sufficient 
to impel Bakht Singh to an act of parricide? He may not have 
been a very clever man, but he was hardly such a simpleton as 
to incur the infamy of such an act, (1) for the benefit, not of 
himself, but of a brother, and (2) for the grant of an appanage 
which, by universal Rajput practice, would have been his as a 
matter of course whenever his father died a natural death. 
But coming finally to external tests, what is there left of the 
story? We find that its very foundation vanishes. The 
assassination of Ajit Singh took place in June 1724; one Sayyid 
had been assassinated on the 8th October 1720, and the other, 
after being defeated in battle and made a prisoner on the 14th 
November 1720, died in prison on the 11th October 1722. Ob¬ 
viously they could not have been in 1724 the instigators of 
Abhai Singh. Further, it is impossible, after even the most 
elementary study of the period, to ignore the fact that 
Ajit Singh, instead of opposing, helped the Sayyids to the 
utmost in getting rid of Farrukh-siyar. Tod’s story is thus 
a mere legend, which falls to pieces directly it is examined; 
nor, as he admits, does his usual resource, the rhyming 
chronicles of the bards, afford him here any countenance. And 
Tod himself (II, 113) confesses that “but for that one 
damning crime, Bakht Singh would have been handed down to 
posterity as one of the noblest Princes Rajwara ever knew.” 
Conceding the truth of even a part only of this glowing eulogy, 
is it not more unlikely than ever that such a paladin could 
have become the miserable tool of an ambitious brother, with 
no grea,ter incentive than the offer of an appanage already his 
y family custom? Is it not rather to be believed that the 

a her did something which the son felt was an attack on his 
personal honour? 

coming from Muhammadan sources, there is 
(Kamwar) of the facts, which, destructive 

character of the “great 
J » IS much more satisfactory than that put forward by 
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the champion of the Rajputs. It is one that furnishes a 
sufficient motive for the dreadful deed, and thus satisfies 
better the conditions of the case. We are told that soon after 
Ajit Singh had made his peace and returned to Jodhpur, he 

fell in love with the wife of his middle son Bakht Singh and 

was guilty of an incestuous intercourse. Overcome with 
shame and touched in the tenderest point of his honour, Bakht 
Singh sought his opportunity of revenge. One night when 
Ajit Singh, drunk and stupefied, was lying fast asleep, his son 
stabbed him to death. As a contrast to Tod s ^i^yrambs 
we may here give the Muhammadan view of the Rajah s 
character. He was exceedingly wanting in good faith, a 
breaker of his oath, one who had slain unfairly many of 
his relations and dependants. Among his evil deeds was the 

abandonment of Farrukh-siyar to his fate, in spite of his 

relationship through his daughter; nay he took an active pait 
in that Emperor’s dethronement. In the end he attained the 
reward for his misdeeds. 


**He who sows the seed of evil and hopes for good,^ 
Racks his hrain uselessly and imagines a vain thing. 


Thus Irvine concludes his twenty-ninth section We have 
to think over two main points of this opinion. Firstly was 
Bakht Singh entitled to the appanage of Nagaur with ite 565 
“ownshipsraccording to the custom of the family, as Irvine 

alleeed’ To me the supposition appears almost an impossibi¬ 
lity because Maharaja Ajit Singh had twelve sons. Had each 
of the eleven younger princes been allowed as big an appanage 
t that of Nagaurf the heir apparent, Abhai Singh, wouW not 
have been left space enough to set his foot upon, outside the 
gales of the Jodhpur fort even. Moreover the distrmt of 
NSgaur was not at that time in possession of Maharaja 
Ajit Singh himself. Though Mahar&ja Ajit Singh had 
occupied Nagaur having expelled grandson of Eao 

Amarsingh, in V. S. 1773 (A. D. 17 ) 

(A. D. 1723) Jai Singh, RajS of Jaipur, by order of the 
Emperor, came with the imperial army and put Indra Singh 
again in possession of Nagaur. After this, on the accession of 


TTodinenaoM665 townships under Nagaur, as te proverbially known, to this day, in Ms rwar. 
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Abhai Singh to the throne, the Jagir of Nagaur 
being restored to him in V. S. 1782 (A D.1725) he occupied it by 
force and in the month of Kartik of the same year, it was 
granted to Rajadhiraja Bakht Singh independently. How 
far Mr. Irvine’s writing is true, under these circumstances, 
may be questioned. 

History tells us that being terror-stricken with the formi¬ 
dable trio that installed kings on the throne of Delhi according 
to their sweet will, Muhammad Shah arranged, on the one 
hand, to get rid of the two Sayyid brothers, and on the other, 
with the connivance of the Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur and 
Bhandari Raghunath of Jodhpur, he overawed Abai Singh. 
And through him he enticed Bakht Singh, his younger 
brother, with the title of Rajadhiraja, and the State of 
Nagaur, and thus prevailed upon him to murder Ajit Singh, 
who was now the only surviving thorn, out of the trio, aching 
at the Emperor’s heart. Had it not been so how could the 
perpetrator of such a heinous crime as parricide, have got 
the title of Rajadhiraja and an independent State like 
Nagaur? 

The second point pertains to the histories written by the 
Mohemmadans. 

Mr. Irvine mentions within brackets the name of Kamwar 
as his authority for “another version” of the facts, which 
shows that the aforesaid queer ground for the murder of Ajit 
Singh has been borrowed by him from TUe Tazkirat-us-Salatin- 
i-Chaghtaiya of Muhammad Hadi Kamwar Khan. 

Though the said history is not at present with us, yet in 
the Vlllth volume of Elliot’s Histoi'y of India, at pages 17-18 
there is a reference to that work. It shows that its first part 
commences with an account of the origin of the Mughals, 
and of Chingiz Khan and goes down to the death of Jahangir. 
The second part, which is sai^ to be the more important, and 
useful, begins with the death of Jahangir and ends with the 
seventh year of Muhammad Shah A.H. 1137 (A.D. 1724=V.S. 
1781 ).The writer himself admits that he had written this history 
without any royal order, and without the assistance of any of 
the nobles of the time, under various hardships and difficulties. 
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From the writings of Kamwar Khan, borrowed by Mr. Irvine, 
it is quite evident that he was maliciously disposed towards 
Maharaja Ajit Singh, for which other grounds are also not 
wanting, as would appear from the following:— 

Firstly, this Muhammad Hadi (Kamwar Khan) had 
remained in Aurangzeb’s service, when he must have well 
experienced the antagonism of Maharaja Ajit Singh to Mohem- 
madanism. Formerly the helpers of the Maharaja had, with 
a view to baffle the crooked policy of Aurangzeb, made the heir- 
apparent, Prince Akbar, to follow the example of his father.* 
Some years after the death of Aurangzeb, Maharaja Ajit Singh 
himself, having joined with the Sayyid brothers, had got the 
Emperor Farrukh-siyar deposed, and murdered, and had 
subsequently placed Rafi-ud-darajat and his brother Rafi-ud- 
daulah (Shah Jahan II) on the throne, like mere tools in their 
hands. On the death of these Muhammad Shah himself 
acquired the throne through this trio, in recognition of which 
he had to confer on Ajit Singh, the Subedari of Ajmer and 
Gujarat. But eventually, fearing the influence of the trio, 
Muhammad Shah managed, at first, to get the Sayyid brothers 
killed, and afterwards Maharaja Ajit Singh. Under these 
circumstances there is no wonder if a Mohemmadan writer of 
the Emperor’s Court, with a view to bring a powerful Hindu 
Maharaja’s name to ill repute, and to screen the faults of his 
co-religionist Emperor, should ascribe such a foul reason for 
Ajit’s murder. Moreover had this story not been the brewing 
of Kamwar Khan’s own brain, the other Mohemmadan contem¬ 
porary writers of the court, as also the writers of other Native 
States^ would never have missed the opportunity of dwelling 
upon the affair at some length. 

Shah Navaz Khan (Samsam-ud-daulah) has written a 
history named Ma’afsiru’-l-wniara, which contains history of the 
nobles of Imperial Court from the time of Akbar to A. H. 1155 
(A.D. 1742). It is clearly stated in this history that when the 

1 After the death of Maharaja Jaswant Singh the Emperor had seized Marway,^ from 
his infant successor, Maliaraja Ajit Singh; thereupon the Rathor Sardars _oi Marwa? naa 
revolted. To quell them, the Emperor had sent out his son Akbar. The Kathors set mm 
against hie father promosing to acknowledge him as their Emperor. {Bharat ke frachtn 
Raj^amsa, vol. Ill, p, 209.) 

2 The writers of the Rajput States of the mediteval age observed it as a sort of principle 
to give publicity to any weakness which they happened to notice in the affairs of another 
Native State, Such instances in the history of the Native States are not infrequent, 
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eldest son of Ajit Singh came to the court he got his father killed 
by his younger brother, being misguided by nobles of the court 
who offered him some temptation. Muhammad Shafi Warid has 
written a history entitled Mirai-i-waridat about which he says 
“from the year 1100 A.H. _(A.D. 1689, V.S. 1746) to A.H. 1 152 
(A.D. 1739=V.S. 1796) the greater portion of what I have re¬ 
corded I have myself seen, and that which I heard from trust¬ 
worthy persons I took the utmost pain in sifting and inquiring 
into, and whatever statements I had the slightest doubt about 
I discarded. But from the commencement of the war of the 
late Sultan Muhammad Azam Shah up to the present time {i.e., 
from A.D. 1717 to 1739), or for twenty-two years, I have seen 
everything with mine own eyes.” Mr. Irvine himself admits 
in the footnote No. 2 to page 115 of the 2nd volume of his book, 
that Warid “assigns the same reason as Tod for the murder.” 
Besides this, in thei'^Mnnfakhabu’-l-hibah of Khafi Khan, which 
contains a history from A.D. 1519, up to the fourteenth year of 
Muhammad Shah’s reign, no such reason is ascribed for the 
murder of Ajit Singh, which has been very briefly noticed by 
that writer.1 And this appears to be quite proper also, because 
the writer in order to evade reference to his co-religionist 
Emperor’s evil doing, might have thought it proper to observe 
complete silence about the affair. 

We fail to understand how Mr. Irvine, in the face of such 
reliable and authentic versions by contemporary writers, had 
admitted as correct the private and unauthorized history 
written by Kamwar Khan. 

As for parricide, the offence was not unprecedented among 
royal families. Kirat Singh, the younger son of Mirza Raja 
Jai Singh, had poisoned the latter at the instigation of 
Aurangzeb, for which he was granted the jagir of Kama. Is 
this event not quite on all fours with the one under discussion? 
Rapa Kumbha of Mewar was murdered by his son Udai Singh. 
Raja Savai Jai Singh of Jaipur had killed his son Sher Singh. 
Bagh Singh of Khetri killed his son who was adopted unto the 
Jagirdar of Sultana, and amalgamated that jagir in his own 
_ I^the house of Taimur such ^offences for the sake of 

Chand in ids Nadir u%-«.amani has also perhaps ohsaived the same course, 
® DOCK was written about- a.d. 174O. 
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power and territory had become almost a rule of the family. 
Similarly King John of England had got the rightful claimant, 
Arthur, murdered, and Richard III had got his two nephews 
killed. Many more such instances can be found in the world’s 
history. The propriety of ascribing a slanderous reason for 
an offence, which, as shown above, has not been uncommon 
among princes of the land, is questionable. Moreover the idea 
of Maharaja Ajit Singh’s character borrowed by Mr. Irvine 
from the Mohemmadan writers, holds no water when examined 
from an historical point of view. They denounce the Maharaja 
as “wanting in good faith,” “breaker of his oath,” “who had 
slain unfairly many of his kinsmen and dependents,” and “had 
abandoned Farrukhsiyar.” Had Ajit Singh ever broken faith 
with the Sayyad brothers? Had he not saved Sawai Jai Singh 
of Jaipur in spite of his ill actions, as he was a relative, from 
perishing in the fire of the wrath of the Sayyad Brothers? 

No mention is traceable^ in any history of Ajit Singh 
having killed any relative or dependent. On the other hand. 
Tod speaks of his loveable nature in the following words, “so 
much was Ajit beloved, that even men devoted themselves on 
his pyre.2” 

No doubt the fact remains that Maharaja Ajit Singh had 
revenged himself fully for the wrongs done to him during his 
minority by the Mohemmadans. It is therefore that a Mohe¬ 
mmadan writer, out of jealousy, has falsely imputed such a 
conduct to the Maharaja, without thinking over the actual 
facts. 

As for the dethronement of Farrukhsiyar, it is evident from 
the autograph letters of the Maharaja, and also from history 
that on the one hand the Emperor, immediately on arrival of 
the Maharaja at Delhi, suspected him of his having joined with 
the Sayyad brothers, and on the other, Savai Jai Singh of 
Jaipur, in order to maintain his own position, had commenced 
poisoning the Emperor’s ears against Ajit, in consequence of 

1 There is only one instance in A jit’s history which may be cited against him. He had 
removed the famous Diirgadas from the administration on his regaining his authority, and 
Ourgadas had gone out of Marwar.* But We come across such facts also in history, which 
show that the misnnderetanding between them was not unjustifiable. 

2 Tod’s Rajasthan fl880^, vol. L, p. 637. 
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which the Emperor had thoughtlessly begun his intrigues, 
seeking the life of Ajit. Being pressed by such circumstances, 
he was obliged to side with the Sayyads. A letter bearing on 
the subject has already been published in the May number of 
1925 of the Hindi monthly magazine Madhuri. 

The reader will judge for himself how far the faults 
imputed to Ajit Singh are justifiable in the light of the above 
facts. 


In support of the foregoing we give an extract^, throwing 
light on the subject, from Mr. Forbes’ Rasmala, a history of 
Gujarat:— 

“When Ubhai Singh from fear of the Padishah, wrote to 
Wukhat Singh to put his father to death, the Padishah gave him 
the Edur Parguna as a present.” 

A letter of V.S. 1784 from Raja Savai Jai Singh of Amber 
addressed to Maharana Sangram of Mewar published in the 
Rasmala^ just after the above narrative, also goes a great 
way towards bearing out the above fact« 

Before concluding this note, and at the same time express¬ 
ing our sorrow for the death of Mr. Irvine, we would like to 
suggest to Dr. Jadunath Sarkar to think over the matter and to 
let us have his free and unbiased opinion on the subject, and 
also if there be a chance for the issue of a fresh edition of 
the book, to rectify the mistake or to add correcting notes as 
may be necessary. 


1 Rasmala, Vol. Il, Chapter 10, p. 125. 
2. Ibid., p, 127. 





Maharaja A jit Singh of Mar war. 

[ Published in the Journal of Indian History, Madras Vol. XII, No. 1 (April 1933.) pp. 86-89.] 


In the second volume (chapter 7, section 29, pp, 114-117) of 
the book named “Later Mughals” written by Mr. William 
Irvine and edited by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, it is stated:—“As 
Ajitsingh fell in love with the wife of his middle son Bakhat- 
singh, the latter stabbed him to death.” The only authority 
quoted for this version is “Tazkiratussalatin-i-chagatai” of 
Muhammad Hadi Kamvarkhan. 

A criticism on the above, headed “William Irvine and 
Maharaja A jit Singh” published by me'in a Hindi Magazine 
named “Madhuri” (March 1928) as well as in the “Indian 
Antiquary” (March 1929, Vol. LVIII) shows that the emperor 
Muhammad Shah after murdering the two Sayyad brothers 
resolved to assassinate Maharaja A jit Singh. The reason for 
this is quite clear as this trio were the most influential figures 
of the day, and Muhammad Shah himself being placed on the 
Mughal throne by this trio was really afraid of them. There¬ 
fore to get rid of the said Maharaja the Emperor first procu¬ 
red the help of Bhandari Raya Raghunath of Jodhpur through 
Savai Raja Jaya Singh (the ruler of Jaipur), and then induc¬ 
ing the heir-apparent Kunvar Abhaya Singh, by threats and 
temptations, obtained a letter from him, in the name of his 
younger brother Bakhat Singh to get his plan fulfilled. This 
was the only reason that Bakhat Singh was given the fiefship 
of a large district like Nagaur^ and an extraordinary title of 
“Rajadhiraj.” 


1, The Emperor first gave this district to Mahar&ja Abhaya Singh in V.Si 1782 (A. D*1725), 






The fact that Maharaja Ajit Singh was murdered at the 
instigation of the Emperor is clearly admitted by the contem¬ 
porary Mohemmadan writers like Shah Nawaz Khan (Samsa- 
muddaula) and Muhammad Shafi Varid in their respective 
books named “Maasirul-Umara’ and “Mirat-i-Varidat’\ 


If one sees the prefaces written by Kam var and V arid in their 
respective histories he will find that the former faced great diffi¬ 
culties while collecting the material for his book owing to the 
lack of help coming from any quarter, but the latter compiled 
his book after thorough investigation. Further for the events 
in the latter’s history from A. D. 1717 to 1739 (V.S. 1774 to 1796) 
the author admits himself as an eye witness, and, as the 
murder of Maharaja Ajit Singh took place in A.D. 1724 (V. S. 
1781), the statement of Varid is naturally more reliable than 
that of Kamvar. 

Is it not strange that in spite of all this a scholar like Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar, even after perusing all the facts laid before 
him long ago, cannot feel bold enough to decide the matter one 
way or the other, but has fallen for the last 2 years between 
the horns of a dilemma in re-examining the manuscripts of 
Kamvar’s history? I therefore think it necessary to put some 
more facts, in support of my view, which 1 hope will enable the 
learned scholar to decide the matter at an early date. 

In the old chronicles of Marwar it is stated: ‘ As 
Maharaja Ajit Singh was murdered at the instigation of the 
Emperor his younger sons Anand Singh, Kishor Singh and 
Raya Singh, soon after his cremation, left Jodhpur and 
revolted against their elder brother Abhaya Singh to form an 
independent territory in Marwar. They were also joined by 
some of the nobles of the State. But when after long attempts 
no success was achieved, Anand Singh and Raya Singh took 
possession of idar which was then in the Mansab of Maharaja 
Abhaya Singh; and the Maharaja on his part, considering the 
restoration of peace in Marwar necessary, did not openly 
interfere in the matter.” From that time idar has been ruled 
by the descendants of Anand Singh. 
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The same chronicles also mention:—“According to the 
wishes of the Emperor Muhammad Shah, Savai Raja Jaya 
Singh of Jaipur and Bhandari Raghunath of Jodhpui 

induced Rajkumar Abhaya Singh to get his father murdeied 

by his younger brother Bakhat Singh. This was the only 
reason that, when after ascending the thronei of Marwar, 
at Delhi in V. S. 1781 (A. D. 1724), Maharaja Abhaya 
Singh was prepared to start for Muttra to marry the 
daughter of Savai Raja Jaya Singh of Jaipur, the Sardars 
(nobles) of Marwar, to put an obstacle in his way pressed 
him first to pay a visit to Jodhpur. But when no heed was 
paid to their request some of them left Delhi for their respec¬ 
tive Jagirs, without his permission, while others joined his 
rebellious brothers Anand Singh, Kishor Singh and Raya 
Singh.” 

The letter of Maharaja Abhaya Singh, dated the lOth day 
of the bright half of Bhadon V„ S. 1781 (18th August 1724), 
addressed to Abhaya Karan son of the well known Rathorhero 
Durgadas, also supports the above fact. It contains the 
following:—“Abhayakaran the son of Durgadas may know 
the pleasure of Raj Rajeshvar Maharajadhiraj Abhaya Singh. 
Some persons have left our attendance without obtaining 
permission and perhaps they may misrepresent the matter to 
vou But you being loyal to your master, should not pay any 
heed to their call, and, seeing this letter, present yourself in 
our court after making due arrangements there. This is the 
command. Dated Bhadon Sudi 10, V. S. 1781, Camp Jahanabad 

(Delhi).” 

The chronicles of Marwar further state:—“To revenge the 
death of their late Master, the Sardars of Marwar soon began 
to influence Maharaja Abhaya Singh against Bhapdari 
Raghunath. Though owing to the ministry of Raghunath, all 
the important offices of the State at that time, were under the 
Bhandaris yet the new Maharaja was obliged to order their 
imprisonment and in compliance with this order some of 

1. At tl^ tkoe o^f Abhaya Singh’s coronation the Emperor bestowed on him the title of “Raj 
Bajeshw ’’ (“Abhayodaya. chapter 6, stanza 11-12). This may also be a reward for bis keeping 
silence about the conspiracy of the Emperor, 
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them, who resisted, were killed. But even this action of 
Abhaya Singh could not appease the Sardars, so the Maharaja 
was compelled to put in custody Raya Raghunath himself 
while at Muttra. 


§L 


In Vikrama Samvat 1782 (A. D. 1725) when the Maharaja 
seeing the agitation subsided released Bhandari Raghunath 
and his brother Khinvasi, the Sardars raised a fresh unani¬ 
mous protest against this action and pressed him to reimprison 
them.” 


This shows that the Emperor Muhammad Shah got 
Maharaja Ajit Singh murdered with the help of Savai Raja 
Jaya Singh of Jaipur and Bhandari Raghunath of Jodhpur, 
and, for this heinous crime, the Sardars of Marwar became 
his (Raghunath’s) bitter enemies. This was the reason which 
agitated the Sardars and made them retire to their respective 
Jagirs without the permission of the new Maharaja and 
compelled him to imprison Raya Raghunath twice» 

Further this was the only cause which afforded an opportu¬ 
nity for Anand Singh, etc., the younger sons of Maharaja Ajifc 
Singh, to revolt against their eldest brother as well as to get 
the help of some of the Sardars in establishing their indepen¬ 
dent rule at Idar, one of the “Mansab” Jagirs of Abhaya 
Singh. 

These are the internal affairs of Marwar which prove the 
version. Now I shall try to quote from some of the original 
documents, collected by me, in this connection, to support the 
same theory. 


There is a letter^ dated the 4th day of the bright half of 
Kartik, V.S. 1782 (29th October 1725 A.D.), written by Savai 
Raja Jaya Singh of Jaipur to Maharaja Abhaya Singh 
of Jodhpur, in which the writer after pressing 
Maharaja Abhaya Singh to proceed to Ahmadabad states:— 
“Your Highness wrote about the money for expenses and the 
Jagir for which a request has, been submitted (to the 
Emperor) and his reply on receipt will be communicated to 
you later on.” 


1, This original letter waa shown to Sir Jadunath Sarkar at Patna. 
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Another letter, dated 2nd day of the bright half of 
Mangsir (Agahan), V.S. 1782 (llth November 1723 A.D.), 
of the same Savai Raja of Jaipur addressed to Maharaja 
Abhaya Singh contains“And a letter of Raya Raghunath 
has been received by Purohit Budhram instrijcting him to 
obtain the orders from the emperor’s court regarding the 
Jagir. He has shown this original letter to me. But as 
Sarbuland Khan and the Gurjabardars have informed the 
emperor that the Maharaja has not yet started (for Ahmada- 
bad) the emperor has become displeased and does not answer 
to any request made for Jagir or money for expenditure. I, 
therefore, write Your Highness to start at once as soon as 
this letter is received and after reaching the second or fourth 
stage inform the Emperor of the fact through Gurjabardars so 
that Your Highness’ Jagir may be sanctioned. It is not advis¬ 
able to make the Emperor annoyed.” 

Letter,! dated the 13th day of the bright half of Ashvin, 
V. S. 1784, (17th September 1727 A. D.), of Rajadhiraj Bakhat 
Singh contains:— 

“And Bhandari Anup Singh informed me about the Gover¬ 
norship of Alimadabad which the Darbar wants to get. You 
shohld inform His Highness that that Governorship is not so 
valuable now-a-days as the southern people have gained power 
and the raids of the Kdlis have increased in the province. When 
Navab Sarbuland, who went with such a large army, could not 
control it, how would “Babaji”2 who will go only with his own 
army, do that. At present I see no gain in the Governorship. It 
will be disgraceful if after accepting the job control becomes 
impossible. Perhaps there may be some other motive in it 
which I cannot grasp. Further you have written that the 
arrangexTicnt of the Jagir has been done satisfactorily but it 
requires one lac of rupees, for preliminary expenses, which is 
lacking. You should, therefore inform His Highness that if 
there is a delay of ten days the crop will be lost and even 
after that without paying the money nothing could be done. 
So, if no other arrangement for the money is possible the 


1, Only last half of this letter has been foun4. 

2, Elder brother 
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istricts be mortgaged with banker and necessary 
ments made. In no case should there be any 
obtaining the orders for the grant of districts.” 


m 


Sl 


arrange- 
delay in 


These references show that the Emperor Muhammad Shah 
to get his desire fulfilled, might have promised,i in addition a 
hand-some Jagir to Abhaya Singh through Savai Raja Jaya 
Singh and Bhandari Raghunath but could not bestow it for 
certain reasons. This led the Maharaja to delay his depar¬ 
ture for Ahmadabad and to press Savai Raja Jaya Singh and 
Raya Raghunath to get the Emperor’s promise fulfilled. This 
action still more displeased the Emperor. At last the Maharaja 
had to obey the Imperial command but he soon arranged for 
the above Jagir, promising a lac of rupees to the officials. 

This letter of Bakhat Singh also informs us that, at the 
time, there was a talk of the bestowal of the Governorship of 
Ahmadabad on Maharaja Abhaya Singh.2 

I hope Sir Jadunath Sarkar, in addition to the facts laid 
before him in 1928 and 1929 will consider these fresh refer¬ 
ences, and I am confident, will be able to realise that 
Kamvar’s statement is incorrect. 


\ 


1 . My idea was that the Governorship of Gujrat was also promised at the time but the 
letter of Bajadhiraj Bakhat Singh mentioned above shows that, in fact, the point was raised in 
V. a 1784 {1727 A. D,). 

2. "Maasiml Umara" also supports it. (Vol. HI. Page 766). 






12. Mr. Forbes and the house of Jodhpur. 

[Published in Indian Antiquary, Vol, LVIII (March 1929) p. 60] 


Alexander Kinloch Forbes was born in July 1821. He 
came out to India in 1843 under orders of the East India 
Company and lived in Gujrat for a considerable period, 
during which he collected the history of that province and 
wrote the book named “Rasmala^’ in two volumes. On page 123 
of the 2nd volume of his history he writes that “[on the death 
of Ajit] the Ranees prepared to become satees; they took with 
them Abhyesingh’s younger brothers, Anandsingh, Raeesingh 
and Kishorsingh, in order that their eyes niight not be put out 
according to the Jodhpur custom.” 

We are at a loss to understand on what historical facts the 
writer has based this idea. History tells us that all the younger 
offshoots of the Jodhpur family have regularly been grant¬ 
ed Jagirs from the State, in consequence of which about 2270 
villages of Marwar are at present in possession of His 
Highness’ brethren and Sardars including those of the Mallani 
District, while only about 770 villages are in fiscal possession 
of the State. Under these circumstances it is open to question 
how far the writer is justified in making such a remark. 

As for the princes, Anandsingh, Rayasingh and Kishor¬ 
singh, the history of the period shows that they had commen¬ 
ced their rebellious attempts even in the life time of their 
father Maharaja Ajitsingh. 

It is stated in the history of Marwar, that when the 
Emperor made a grant of Nagaur, in the name of Indrasingh, 
in Vikram Samvat 1780, and the latter got possession of the 
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place, Maharajkumar Anandsingh was deputed by the Maharaja 
to take back Nagaur; but arriving at Didwana he himself 
raised up a fresh revolt, with a view to encroach on the 
country here and there and was pacified with much difficulty. 
Autograph letters and other correspondence, bearing on the 
subject, are to this day preserved by descendants of the State 
officials of the time. ' 


In spite of all this, Anandsingh and Rayasingh received 
signal help from their brother Maharaja Abhayasingh in 
acquiring the principality of Idar. This fact is borne out by 
t\).Q Report^ dated 21st September 1821, of Major Miles, political 
agent, Mahi Kantha, which runs as follows ; — 

“In Samvat 1785 Anandsingh and Raisingh, two brothers 
of the Raja of Jodhpur, accompanied by a few horses from 
Vanoo and Palanpur and the Koolees of Gudwara, took 
possession of Edur without much difficulty. They are said 
to have had an order from Delhi, but the truth seems to be 
that they were invited by the state of the country and most 
likely assisted by the Marwar Prince, who at that period held 
the Subedari of Ahmedabad.”^ 

Kishorsingh had been granted a separate estate by his 
father in his lifetime. From a Sanad issued by Kishorsingh 
in V. S. 1806 it appears that even after 25 years of the 
death of his father the estate continued to be in his 
possession and no interference was made in it by his eldest 
brother Maharaja Abhayasingh. This Sanad is preserved up 
till now by the descendants of its grantee. 

It is hoped that from the above facts the fictitiousness 
of the above mentioned statement in the ^‘Rasmala'’ is proved 
beyond doubt. 


1. R«»M«/a,Vol. II, P.125, footnote No. 1. ~ " - 

tmufl thcse princes made them foi^t these oblige 

tions, and they still did not cease to annoy the Maharaja. 










13. Another Letter of Maharaja Abhayasinghji of Marwar. 

(Head at the fifteenth session of the Indian Historical Records Commission held at Poona in 
December 1938, and published in its proceedings, pp. 124-liJ6) 

(Introduction) 

At the time when the campaign mentioned in this letter 
started, Emperor Mohammad Shah was ruling in Dehli, but 
the Maharatta intruders were gaining ground in Gujrat and 
the power of Sarbuland Khan or ‘Mubarizul Mulk,’ the 
Imperial Governor of Gujrat, was reduced to such an extent 
that not only he was obliged to pay a tribute called Chauth 
(fourth part of the revenue) to them, but also the districts of 
Baroda, Dabhoi, Jambusar, etc., yielding a revenue of about 
rupees 30 lacs, were annexed by them. 

We learn from a letter of Maharaja Abhayasinghji, dated 
12 th day of the bright half of Kartik, Vikram Samvat 1787 
(10th November 1730 A.D.) , that out of the districts of Gujrat, 
28 were held by Pilu and remittance of their income to the 
Imperial Governor depended only on the sweet will of the 
former. Pavagadh was under Chimnaji and Champaner under 
Kantha'ji. Apart from all this, the Maharajas also levied 
several other taxes called Deshmukhi, Peshkashi, Darobast, 
etcw, in the province. 

When such conditions were prevailing the Emperor 
Mohammad Shah sought the help of Maharaja Abhayasinghji 
of Marwar and appointed him the Imperial Governor of Gujrat. 

The letter of 12th day of the bright half of Kartik, referred 
to above, states that at the time of the appointment of the 
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Maharaja as Governor of Gujrat, the Emperor gave him 15 lacs 
cash, 40 guns, 200 maunds of gunpowder and 100 maunds of 
lead. 


After this appointment Maharaja Abhayasinghji returned 
to Marwar, raised an efficient army, mostly of Rathor Rajputs, 
took his younger brother Raja-Dhiraj Bakhatsinghji along 
with him and marched towards Ahmedabad via Jalore, 
Palanpur and Siddhpur. ’ 

How the Maharaja encountered the enemy and in what way 
Sarbuland (Mubarizul Mulk) was compelled to submit will be 
known from the following letter of the Maharaja, dated 2nd 
day of the dark half of Kartik, Vikrama Samvat 1787 (16th 
October 1730 A.D.). 

(^ ^ ^ i) 

I cisstT Jirrrq ^ f- 

I I % ^ 

I ^ w qqr- 

I q g ItsTt % rit q- 

I ^ ? sw ^ 

I ^ 3If5cr- 

l qrc qirT^mt ^ ffiqra d ^ 5* 

I fqjiT ^ ii 

( 35 ^: ^ ^ 1 ) 

Ji^raT «ft sng- 

iiqi ^ gc qgr 


(i) 


I ) 

II i II sRreq sit ^ 

titRuf^cRT nirrrnn «ff wi^ifT— 

qsfr ^ wii sfr I 

•POWiq mi 

5I|it ^ ^ m- 

*Trq qvm: f:- 
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^ gi?T '^cT If !T 5n| sue 3t*r 51- 

f tl ^ mK at gjratsi ^ ^ * 7 ;?:- 

nra g m'Vi ^ii-? 

ara ?f^ 5 i \ gra 7 :J 7 a't l?:i 
% sq?: I?:t ^ 7 :qr !| litqi f:- 

qjatlw^ amhsrrt aia Itii 
mK 3 qta?i % arsif sif asit a'tqt 

t ^lafarct Ist at ^ 

aRxn snain d srraaT a ^ an^ftsr 
^ \s 33171 Iti ^ § arpiaiir 

3 fi^\ gqqq^ a^ acR Iti 
5<qiq a ac^)" aqTisiT 571 atTrar q»T- 
qa #qit aw ^ %5fT a^t qaur 
w atTaf ^ ^T Tiwsir 5 r?t| p ^ 
aT? 5 !T ^ aufc ^ 6' arc 5 arar ^ 
wia w^T a^ ct atqf Ifa^ anffwr w 
aia i ^ qr^r f:aq:7: aiqsrf d a^ wr- 
5 wfap: w sremat anw q§Ht at ^ 

\ ^ at atTrat d wf it f| # iftai d ik- 
at^ ap: tr at 5 atsii ^ arc ^ am % aa- 
aainT ^t f^5Tt ^ wra ^ at atar ^t Ctif 
ap ^t at^ at wiaia I® aa- 
am ataf ard ^ waara ^aia *7 % qr- 

at ^sm: I® I 5 ^scsrtt: a at^at aqc- 

# attar d aia afa^ ar ^ aa p al sna^fr ’st 
qfa tftar a qna snart ^tcwk ^t atrq; a qtw 
gr^at qa^ ^a aw snar ^a^iw araa f- 
at ^ aqt: If atra ar^a ^ rt a- 
‘jii^Ilt.i'ji gtaarc ^ar ^ arsiia ^ atar aqt! 

*TaT ^ atar §sr ®fm ata^afat 5 a a st- 
faat sftat t atqf ^ct am 3 ri| q:^t 5 t a^ a- 
atiaT 5 asiTf atam gj# rfta wt: 

33ia tttar aq^ f?i#aT ^ atawrfat 33 qil^ 

^ % atar 5 gwraofr at a# « ai^- 
ai5 aw^ arat t q^ Jitat a qa ^j t a r 
at wta III am t wiaa^ srra ^ t 
ata?f tt gtf a^ qqj^ftat t?ft 33 af^f j 
^t qtpn ^ aia 3a t ^ sft^ ^ ^ifta— 

^ sT^iaat qwftaf a^ \ ^ a^tat am ar- 
^t amaf airtat a^ t aaam smft t sit- 
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^ 1 :^ ?nc 
^5c 33T ^ ^rnrT m %d sw- 

^ %jir 5j#rqK 5 n^cT mm qt- 
5 cJt # ^ STRcit ^ riKt^ m Irft ?t!T mm 
*T^ c^ "THit?: ^ai i^r «t 2 iT ^ir tri^Nt 
cftm n ?rifr 51^^?: ^ ^ If^ 

aii^it 3Ti^ sir # % mm si^r sr- 

mcr^R ^ 3n^JTt ?r4f m- 

\?IT Hro?n % ^ ^RT 51(5 *T- 

m at qtcr^t^^ft ?:(?i 

51^ p% ^(^'t mm sTtcssiTgit a^€t 

?:r J3i^i ^i?r t ^ at?: cirnr eft?: \ ^dert cinn frr«:*TT: ?i 

|| ^ 

if ^n SfiW fit FTf'Tif: 5iraT tftiff ^*T SUIJlft S^ll- 

t af5Tt> ^31 qcriiq: 5 f|% g w- 

^t qT?n ^^qrat ^rnct ^qRi »i«nq g 3H§^: 

5 % qqiq % qtni qrqts^rr 5ff#qt qt5?n 
?:i3natn H > 5Tt^ «n*TT 1 ?:t q?:3iq ^ ti- 

mm q^m % ?ftc soiqjT «3t^ 
qi % at?: ?it 5tq !eft«i ^?!rr f^tqtqi q'fJir oinn 
q^t ?:Rnfa?i 3 i t: qt?ir gwqr’ft ?:r 't: ^^, 5 ^ ^ 

% cftcl? qtin ?:r q?:5nq § ^ ^ ®t?^- 

qt at iqr 1 #qT % H^rnqr?: ^ai qw^ng; 

?:5n:q^ If arp qiq;?> qfrisrq ^rtsiw 
?it qi?WT5 1^ wit;* f ?:w#?: 'H q^t- 
qt ^ snqqtqj?: qiq?qi?3ft <t | qtiir ^qtq %?i 
qaictqr q| qtqt d qt^fst 5 «i| qtscwqsft 
d qT ? :qRT ai^ ql: m qm qjgcT qjd qt^i qq?: qt?t- 
?grt^ ^iKT % ?ft?:^R: sa qtsr qtsi SfRiqi % 
jftqi d aiqt 1 ??!r ^ 3Tqiq traji i 

5ft?qi gjf ^ ^ qqi^t ^?: a^?: |qi 

af ^ jftqr tcT a1: q at^ ^ 

qtai"^ qn| f5nqq 5C^ q^ ^ ^qqiar?: ?n?:T q- 
qiq ^ 3n??: q;^ % ^cqjK ’ft efta qqq ai^ 

^qr d aiqi i ftm ^at^ Ij # sn^?: q;?:at% qt- 
qqii 5 ^ % ’Rrtt 5 ^tqRf q?:5mt ai^ q;- 
qqiq % qs^ ^t ^asfi ^?3!r ^ 

«Eat q ?i?qt ^ asT ai^ qt qqrq d ^?:iqt qda 
W- 

l m\\ I'scivs ^Rit ^^, ^ gii 
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{Translation.) 

Top lines in Maharaja s o-wn handvcriting. 



That by the grace of God a great victory has been gained. 
For this you should feel happy and convey the information to 
the Nawab (Shamsamuddaula) and tell him that we have 
left no stone unturned in serving the Emperor, but now is the 
turn of the Emperor and the Nawab to appreciate our efforts. 


If there is some fresh event it will be communicated. 
It is our command. 


Seal, 

By the grace of almighty goddess Hingulaj, glory be to 
sovereign ruler, king of kings, supreme prince, Maharaja Shri 
Abhayasingh Deva, who shines like the sun on the qarth. 

Hari, Amba, Shiva, Sun and Vinayak—may these five 
deities always bestow favours. 

Approval in Maharaja s own calligraphy. 

It is our command. 

Letter . 

By command of the illustrious, king of kings supreme 
prince, Maharaja Abhayasinghji Deva, fortunate Bhandari 
Amarsingh and Prohit Vardhaman should note his favours. 
Ere this every event has been communicated to you one after 
the other, which you might have noted. On reaching the 
village Adalech, we sent word to the Miyan (Sarbuland Khan), 
but owing to his misfortune and pride he could not comprehend 
it and collecting a number of men prepared himself to give 
battle. Under these circumstances on the 5th day of the bright 
half of Asoj f 5th October 1730) we left the place and encamped 
on the bank of the Sabarmati river, at the village Hansol, about 
3 miles east of the city. Seeing us encamped on the bank of 
the river Miyan (Sarbuland) got frightened, left the place, 
took shelter of the walls and rivulets and posting his guns at 
the strategic points encamped at Shahi garden and Mohammad 
Amin Khan’s garden. Finding no satisfactory stronghold 
there we marched on the 7th day of the bright half of Asoj 
(7th October) towards the west of the city and encamped on 



the river at Fatehpur in front of the Bhadar Fort, occupied all 
the strategic points on the hamlets near the river. Soon the 
artillery of the enemy commenced firing from the Bhadar Fort 
and the city walls, but owing to the volley of our guns the 
besieged enemy could not raise his head to find out our position.: 
On seeing this the Arakanis of Khanpur marched back from 
the garden of Mbhammad Amin Khan to help the besieged 
garrison. For three days both sides continued fighting from 
their strongholds, but the Miyan’s family, who were in the 
Bhadar Fort, were forced by the shells of our guns to leave the 
place and take shelter in the house of Rustam Khan. When 
the Miyan realised that the fall of Bhadar was imminent and 
the city was to pass in the hands of the opponents, he on the 
10th day of the bright half of Asoj (10th October) came out 
with all his army of 8 thousand horse and 10 thousand foot and 
attacked us. But there were enough men to answer him. In 
the battle which ensued 500 men of the Miyan were laid low 
while on our side 15 or 20 men lost their lives and a number 


wounded. 

When we received this information, we and RajadhirSj 
(Bakhatsinghji) led our army against the Miyan. On this 
the Miyan posted his guns to the fore-front and himself took 
shelter behind the hamlets. When the guns of the enemy began 
to cause havoc, we,afterholdingconsultationwithallournobles, 
and dividing the cavalry in three divisions, attacked the enemy, 
and leaving behind the line of his artillery fought a hand to 
hand battle with the Miyan’s men. This fierce battle lasted 
for about one and a half hour, in which the Miyan was forced 
to quit the field and fleeing away for 3 miles entered Kasimpur 
and took shelter in the houses there. But we too followed him 
on his heels and besieged the town. There again he took shelter 
in a mosque and put up a defence for about 50 minutes. But 
as nearly all his army was annihilated while fleeing and only 
about 80 horses remained with him, who too were wounded, he 
considered himself unsafe and again took to flight from the 
place, crossed the river and re-entelred his former camp. 


Soon Shekh Alayar Khan led a contingent from the city to 
render help,' but was killed in this action. By that time 
it was evening and we returned to our camp. The horses of 
the Miyan’s cavalry, whose riders were killed, were brought to 
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our camp along with the artillery which he took with him to 
fight us. In all one thousand or twelve-hundred of his men, 
including persons of position, were killed and seven to eight 
hundred wounded. By the grace of God and good luck of the 
Emperor a great victory was achieved and every thing set right. 


• Our own charger received three sword-thrusts and two 
arrow-wounds. Three arrows flew past touching him, but by 
good luck left no fatal effect. In our army though the number 
of killed was small, yet that of wounded was fairly large. 

By the grace of God every one has been favoured with luck 
You should make rejoicings and acquaint the Nawab with 
every happening. He might have also received our letters sent 
direct. 

A shell hit Rajadhiraj but by the grace of God could do 
little harm. He also received three slight wounds from arrows 
which could penetrate his armour.. Some more arrows hit his 
helmet and armour but could not penetrate them. His charger 
also received three sword-thrusts and six arrow-wounds, but 
by the grace of God he was saved. 

You wrote that by fighting and punishing the Miyan the 
Emperor will be pleased and will grant our desired object. 
Therefore according to his commands we have punished the 
disloyal governor and now everything else depends on the 
Emperor. 

After we reached our camp, we received terms of surrender 
from the Miyan through GusMn Bitthal Rayaji, but we paid no 
heed to them. Now he has sent these terms to all the Imperial 
Officers as well as to our big nobles, for which we will send a 
reply later on. 


Next day, we again marched, after making necessary 
arrangements, but the Miyan dare not come out of his 
camp and remained there hidden. Courage has deserted 
him now. 
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Convey all this information to the Nawab. A list of men 
killed on our side has also been despatched which you should 
bring to his notice. Submit all this information to the Emperor 
after translation and inform the Nawab that in fulfilling the 
task we have left no stone unturned and now every thing else 
is left to him. 

Dated 2nd day of the dark half of Kartik, Vikram Samvat 
1787 (16th October 1730 A.D.). 


Camp Fatehpur^ 
Suburb of Ahmedabctd, 



14. A letter of Maharaja Abhayasinghji of Marwar 
relating to the Qujrat affairs. 

(Written for the XVUI Session of the Indian Historical Records Commission to be held at 
Mysore in December 1941, A, D.) 

(Introduction). 

The letter, dated 10th November 1730 A. D. was written 
by Maharaja Abhaya Singh, from Ahmedabad, to his ambassa¬ 
dor at the Mughal court. It discloses the devastated condition 
of Gujrat as well as the weak administration of the Mughal 
Court, and commands the ambassador to ask Nawab Khan 
Dauran, the minister of the Emperor Muhammad Shah, for 
the early despatch of men and money in order to bring the 
affairs of Gujrat under control. 

The letter which is preserved in the Sardar Museum, 
Jodhpur, measures 5'^"x9". 

( u^cT5ii k ^ qfeqi) 

I said ^ uid wqj % w d ” 

I ?ir % ahir ^ sirer ^6' ^ ?r|jiT- 

^ il^ 5T^ ?it qlj g 

[?it] dt ^ ^ ^ sn 

% ^5fr pjflr [|Q 

I ?TOT % 5j?:3r gsTCR qgft at? qiiu siNr#! gn^m 

’ihir qvnfcqr ^ qjrq ^ sita ?if| si «jW q- 

I ^ ^ ^ ^ stnftcf ^ qlqra %i q»ni ^ra «K?f- 

gud ^ qf\ ^ II 
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( ^ ^ ^) 

figsnsT 

Wfptiai sft «i3- 

^sr^5^ia ^351^ I 3?^ ^ 

^ g?: qjaqtqsR 

(q^rasT ^ ) 

iq;w % 

(q5{) 


iljil. ^ qi?ra3(fg?:i5T nt^ra- 

51 «it q^f?r q|| 5iq?:feq qll-[q-] 

II cwr I qcqr^ # % sitiir qiqiq; 

q;w ^roUTff qictsft ^ ^tj 1^** ^!"^' 

q 1^4 5 ^ q:c% q:w 5« 'n^rt^ 

5^'t d »qcT % g q n siqq 

q;?4 5^ ^ q 5 qt" 

^ qff ^ 

^ g ^ ^ qt^ ^ sftqt 'n:qqT |iin:a[t^: ^ 

IjjtcT^ 5 5^^5i ^ qqt J 

^ ^ q|^> s 

gqq# ^ qqtq 3n?!i?ft3i ^qicRTt sniftc ^d 3iqq 

«Rtqt% 5 3fe ql^l^t SH^HT q^l ^ ^ 5^q:5I >«“ 

55 ft % ^ qiq^n^ q»t> I ^ q^T d q;(- 

qq q>«:ra T»5IT ^ 5iqtq^ ^ 1 q^iq S 

qhff #qtqt qli 5irtq qc qtd I ^ ’J^rar- 

^ qrq; g eft ?ira qq^ ^ 

% m qrc ^*t m ^4 ^ ^ waqgsn- 

m\ 3 g 3 T 3 t 3 qtqf sitwl m [q] 

^t ?3^ ^ ^q;q qt % ^q 1^ ^ 

5 inpn snqqt # qr- 

q^r^sit ^qr ^ ?*tqm m q>^> qH^^cq %- 

St ^ »wtq gsifj qi^ ^ qtisr qft q qt- 

^J5lt^ ^ ^qqta 

qil ^ ^ qq^ gq^q^ ^ ^qt^sifg^r?: qit- 
^ qt^ snjq ^ mqqr % ^dq^ q;ftq J11q- 
?:qqT i ^ 5i«i qq»^ ^ ^ q '^’^“ 

q^ q ^ 1 ^q^q> atqqt q- 
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^ SIT 5 =CTTi 51^ 51 d f^Rir sftT 

5n*ft ^3T ^ 51 3If5I 5li 

5 nqJTr ^^fq?T % 13 ^^T 5rr<IiIT 'T^Kir ^5F % ^*tl irat 
ctIisi ^ ?i ^’Tt 2 i!r^ 'tr 1 5ii nrr^ i 3 it tn ^r- 
cT^ar ^ wi!F?T I 5 |t!I 'ftrjT ^ 

?tilr ?<iti 5 n^i d ^ «it % ^siitr sijftcT 

%?i% SjRtcT ^'sTt ^ Tt >3^^ ^ sffid 

snrit ^ ?rt5r?: ^ 5 ^ ^ strain ^- 

?slrlt ?Tt 3 sifl!!^ ^ ^5T sn qtur fl -3ir ^ ^51 ^ft- 
itr !it 5 j»: 5 ch 5 ^ HtaTH n ^lai 

d ^Eircr § ^hit % m q?;arg g 

% 5^51 § 5 ^:^ SiPtST % ^ ^ 5 nl>cr 5 Irl- 

d ^TH ??5f5iT£i #qi iirier^ sitTTi ^ ^ 

g gisi^i’C ^oc 5 IrTxt sjfi ^xT m 5 ¥rraru 

5R)m TsiT ^tst Tifint nrar ^rt: «TTf> « ^- 

qi Ir qtqf «5»TqR 5 |e^T ^RW llff qia^^ 

^ l^T 5 ^<snqr qil^ ?!t q^'tq^sra 

3 ir?q> sir ?nq»qim 

^ SRIgf^ ^ RT# 5115^3 qjTq dt^K ¥I5ir ¥15ir cH 

eicf mdqr qqt tmrt ^ ?nc air sr ?ndte asrq^cT^- 
dt 5k k?T: ^ ndtoT |[ foirqf ?ir iRTc ^ dr qit- 
qt 5 k ?F !5 ? 5 r^ g kf 551 3 rr?t 

u 51 mfma &k qs;kk ar^: d< a 3irn% ?q;§if- 

3K qta?: ^ aga qi a? % war ?qwi 
5^ % dmi % qt ail § q^ diqr qr 5 ir- 
q( srq ^ sriq qq|r PT fia 5 ffr^.oftqt 5 ^fq at 
sii^ ^a dWtl^ 5 ^ Iqaii: qfckTTf5ri tct a 5 sfiai ?rt- 
q q sqJra diqt % rftqr gqc ^nriq q;- 

^ q qt'qiqt Turar ^ alaiqi k qia q 
dktim TRiiff qtalf 5 f qqra a aim# n sik aimk qx- 
a'i q?t ?k ^ #$i ^ atm qim^ h ##qT qtm aqtq 
mtqta am ak ^ Ik^i aaa a qk qt 

at qi?> qr k aqia q> a qpi qn:m ^ waa #- 
# a'5^ qjiq ^ qigm iim srt*: dtl ^la at lm 
mtaiq % aiTfq ^q a qiam# f>{q aimq 5T # ^ a't- 
ar qtm mtaik q^Vima a qramuft tt iqi:# ima a- 
^ % 5 aaiq mik qpr aiar % % at mtk #q aqr- 

q qkm q.fa qrt^ % qim ^ aqqma qta- 
»T a^ra g qj^mt % a'tmg ^ a^atqi k q;i- 
q #aTq «T:iq qs^iq# Ttsfiq k gmqqt aat- 
q § ^qt a ^ mis q^ftai d m^aiq wm^ mmmt: 
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5 5im cltm ^ SUITS?: H'gT qis 511^ cft- 

ur 5 ST13 JTciJiT ^1 sTwfts «ni^ stsifff q;?Tn^ ^ 

33i?irT Ir ?:qT m ^ si ^ i^rctq qi 5^55515 ^ 
qt.51^@t 35?t 3551 f g?: g qiql gasR g-ftm IsTToreft 
5iqs SR^ITT H ?qT?: 51^ ^ 

^qil 5& 5515 % fll?: 5J??15Ct 5 gl 3[15 ^'VsT 

qs % staiq qJ)4T S>?q5R ^ gtST 51 qt 5 5511- 
?: qts q^'V^ ’a fiftm sm: ^ onqii wfTqt 5 ^ gsr- 

^ 5 ft sir ^ 5 T % qi\ ^ 5 qtlwiim % 5ITTt?T 

qtur stc^t?: fi^ Tg^tq qtiir «it5jV st it Im 

Its g fftqjstqt 5 JjsRtrT |j!r ^ qi?^ ^ ti s*n* 

SR ST?l 5 iqiq\ ^ 5 istq ^st % ^ 1 ^ It qsftq tt 

q^fqscf 5K?:i!I d q?:5iV liq m Sid 5155 
^ qjTtq ?: jpt?I5 ?t STq d #.3I StlTS t § § ^’ 

3 Is 5 ?:q; snst 5 nr^n fgt I5 3ss ^ ^- 

^ ^ SIS s?:st s ^qi Ir st?:q;R « 5- 

|5iq ll^t f ?S5SIS VT^ldqi qlK d %f?tq I g 
5 qfq % ^ 5515 g STT Sfis^ 5d 5 qtsfl 5 

qT?i% % ^5?sq q?^ qtqi fqi % ail aiqiiq g 

sstq|:3|- gqi^m sid aatw d Is a?:q^ % sRi- 
^i?i ^ ^ qstasi % siaia sid do’^dta «e?:^ 
a aasT stasi sV?:q;(?: d gsRtci aq?: sV g gs- 
?:fa I at ^ a ^ If qa> sis stiFS sstai Is g asi- 
s «:?: aasi ^qtai d smc aq?: qRiq^ % 5 (s d 
sra R^qi d srisria qisal % st?:?Rr?: d ai^ d 
sHfii: Tisifqss ?t srai?: d ?:isifsss 

d lsi<^> dtaiq q?d 3R*i fqR laiaa |d Is ats Ri- 
qi5K aaia g arqiti? ^ slaia qs qnsaisft It aft?: 
dsadlf qiasii dl ^d ara sr^ ats aq?: 

^ aata d dai did I aata qtast5 d dsl di- 
ai qiastf as ^ qt^s qCiai d s?a sidi g ir at 
qiasif I sid aia als?:’^ sill ail di^aiR ?t 
^ 5^ qiasrd d ta 

?sdi d s Is aqi qi^gr gRiig q^da aR< aw^ lida 
di ds d asia did 1; g diiiaai: d stdi?: Ir d^ I 
a sIr at ast g alara dift asi ^ qas a 
qi% Tisaa Rgd std Rista aJd d ai std fs 
R lai Is ^ g diata aiaia si g?a ?:t gaiaRt q* 

I s?s dhai gi g gsadisr g I gasaV g aiai di¬ 
al Is asd ds ancs sil Is #s ^ ad d wsi at- 
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?: 351 msii; sioi ^- 

I# sft 3 g?ra^qT 3 % 1 ^ 

p;jl|-- 

^'s=;vs ?:i ^ gil 


( Translation). 



The li7ies on tlu top and margin written in the Maharaja*s own hand. 


...You should inform the Nawab precisely what is 

written. 

Nawab had remarked that in our honour lies his honour. 
The time has now come to make good his words, and so 
arrange for men and money to be despatched immediately. 
Send money atonce, otherwise it will be difficult for us to re¬ 
main here under conditions in which Sarbulandkhan lived. 


Convey this to the Nawab. It is our command. Further 
you wrote us that we should atonce leave for Gujrat, so that 
our object may be gained. We have accordingly, arrived in 
Gujrat, and succeeded in performing an unparalleled deed 
Wjhich has not been performed by any one else before. Now 
it is your turn to render service. Your services will only be 
appreciated on your making arrangements for the 8 months’ 
expenditure (to be now incurred), Jagir and getting the 
deputation of military assistants. You have our royal pleasure, 
so you may live in peace. 


Inscription of the Royal seal. 


By the grace of almighty goddess Hingulaj, glory be to 
the sovereign, king of kings, paramount sovereign Maharaja 
Shri Abhayasingh Deva, who shines like the sun on the earth. 


Hari, Amba, Soor (sun) and Vinayaka—may these five 
deities always bestow favours. 
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A LETTER OF MAHARAJA. ABIIAYA SINQHJl OF MARWaR. 

Approval of the letter by the Maharaja in his mm calligraphy 

It is our command. 


fSL 


Letter. 


By command of the illustrious, king of kings, paramount 
sovereign, Maharaja Shri Abhayasinghji Deva, Bhandari 
Amarsinghand Purohit Vardhman should note his favours. We 
had already favoured you with a letter and everything should 
be carried out according to it. We had written in the afore¬ 
said letter for the arrangement of money which we hope 
might have been arranged after discussion with the Nawab. 

A fresh reminder has again been despatched, which you should 
hand over (to the Nawab), and press him for money. Every¬ 
thing depends upon it. Nothing is left out of the Khariff crop. 
Nawab (Sarbuland) has squeezed every pie of the income, 
whether it was given willingly or under pressure. The dis¬ 
trict ‘Ijardars’ (lease holders) have also likewise collected the 
rent. This is the real condition of the Khariff crop. As re¬ 
gards the income from customs, it can only be realised when 
the trade flourishes and that can only be collected when people 
will re-inhabit their homes. The Nawab might also be know¬ 
ing that there is no source of income left under this head as 
the whole of Khalsa and Jagir lands have been resumed. You 
should make him conversant with everything. 

Further, we are sending the account of receipts after its 
preparation by the Imperial revenue officers etc., and the 
Nawab is fully aware of the forces kept here and the expendi¬ 
ture required. Ten or twelve lacs per month are required here 

for expenses, while the Emperor provided us in all 15 lacs of 

rupees, 40 guns, 200 maunds of gunpowder and 100 maunds of 
lead. As regards assistants, only Azmatullakhan was sent, 
whose expenses also fell on our own pocket. Such was the 
poor condition of the equipment and finances when we under¬ 
took this difficult task. 

A person like Sarbulandkhan was the Governor of the 
place, who, inspite of receiving a crore of rupees as well as a 
large number of military assistants from the Emperor, sat 
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idle in the city, while the enemy devastated the province, and 
he (Sarbuland) dare not come out (to face them), but being 
over-powered paid Chauth (fourth part of the revenue). 
This shows the strength of the enemy. They are not even 
satisfied by the levy of Chauth, but Baroda, Dabhoi, Jambusar 
etc., yielding a revenue of 30 lacs, have also passed under 
their control. Surat including 28 districts is under the sway 
of Pilu and any remittance of their revenue depends on his 
sweet-will. 


Pavagarh is held by Chimna, and the fort of Ghampaner 
is under the possession of Kantha. They pretend to be lords 
of the land and collect Chauth, Deshmukhi, Peshkashi and 
administer some of the places also. Such is their audacity. 


This was the condition prevailing in the province when 
Sarbulandkhan, by proving himself untrue to his salt, disobey¬ 
ed the orders of the Emperor, and severed all his connections 
with him. The reason was that for the last 15 or 20 years, 
the SubMars of various provinces have thrown oft' the yoke 
of allegiance and have not conceded the control of their 
province to any one whom the Emperor was pleased to send. 
The mighty have dominated the weak. This is the condition 
of the empire. 


He (Sarbuland) also viewed it in the same light and was 
also backed by some miscreants. He thought himself safe 
relying on his huge artillery, munitions, number of soldiers, 
a-fort like Gujrat and the tottering condition of the Imperial 
court. Looking to the weakness and the chaos at the court, 
it might have turned out as he had imagined, but we, qn our 
part, taking into consideration that we have under-taken the 
task, collected artillery, gunpowder, lead etc, from our own 
purse, and as by the grace of God, we already possessed the 
forces we fulfilled this difficult task with the help of our own 
men only. Among the Imperial officials, only Karimkhan 
joined us with 200 horse, while the rest of the show was staged 
from our own purse. We paid off 10 to 15 lacs of rupees to 
the forces by mortgaging our own jewellery and brought the 
Miyan (Sarbuland) to book. 
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The task which could not be performed till now in the pre¬ 
sent regime has been accomplished (by us) and we gained 
control over bhe administration of 22 districts. A man like 
Sarbulandkhan was defeated and driven away, after being 
deprived of his artillery, and he quitted the place after many 
entreaties. All of his big officials were put to the sword, yet 
he was so proud and arrogant to hand over the city to us only 
on condition of the receipt of 40 lacs of rupees as his dues. He 
also invited the enemy (Maharattas) and used all other 
tactics, but so felt the blow of our sword, that he lost his wits 
and begged for pardon saying—“Maharaja, considering the 
old ties of friendship existing between us, kindly forgive 
me for the follies committed by me. It was due to my bad 
luck that I created so much fusa. Some of the Imperial nobles 
instigated me to oppose you and I reaped what I sowed. Now 
I may please be spared my life”. This was his plight when 
he left the place. 

We on our part have rendered sterling service and now 
it is for the Emperor to appreciate it. As we had undertaken 
to fulfill the task, we completed it by arranging for men 
and money from our own purse. We never pressed him for 
money and military assistance etc. at that moment, thinking 
that the Nawab might not take it as an excuse for our unwill¬ 
ingness to proceed to Gujrat. This was the main reason why 
we did not write to him in this connection. But it is not fair 
on the part of the Nawab that he should sit silent over such a 
matter. Relying on our own forces and putting our lives at 
stake we have successfully completed the task, but had anybody 
else undertaken this task, he would have been utterly ruined 
by lack of men and the money and the Imperial cause would 
have also suffered. The laxity in the control of other provin¬ 
ces as well as the weakness of the Empire is due to such 
negligence. 

The Nawab is wise enough in every respect, and we, rely¬ 
ing upon his word, had undertaken this task. As the Nawab has 
the burden of the control of other affairs of the Empire so it 
is incumbent on him to arrange for the despatch of men and 
money at his earliest. The Nawab knows every-thing about 
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the enemy. To arrange for the upkeep of the force for a 
period of 8 months i.e. up to Ashadh is essential, and the enemy 
if not fully crushed will again raise his head. This is the 
reason why we have to keep a force at an approximate cost of 
Rs. 5,00,000 per month and accordingly will require rupees 40 
lacs for the coming period of eight months. In Gujrat the 
winter crop has been damaged and the condition of the crop of 
the rainy season has already been narrated. 

Further, Sarbulandkhan, who had received a huge amount 
from the Emperor and in addition plundered the province and 
resumed Khalsa and Jagir lands, when departed from this place, 
left years salary of his forces in arrears, and as he could 
not arrange for the transport he managed for it by selling 
gunpowder and lead. As we too were short of gunpowder 
and lead, we purchased these things worth rupees 20 to 25 
thousands. Others also purchased the same from him. This 
is the plight of the city and the province. He who dare not 
even come out of the city, did not maintain a force as large as 
ours and collected all the dues of the rainy season crop quitted 
the place in such a paucity of funds. This shows the devasta¬ 
tion of Gujrat. 

You should impress upon the Nawab all these facts and 
make him aware that if he wants to check the activities of the 
enemy, he should arrange for all these requirements. A dis¬ 
pute about the Chauth between Kantha and Chimna is going 
on, hence they both will return here. It has come to be known 
that Muhammadkhan has left for Ujjain, and has been given 
rupees 36 lacs to meet his expenses. Besides this, as per his 
wish, he has been promised the services of Hada Durjansal 
Bhadoriya etc. to assist him. The Nawab may therefore be 
informed not to despatch any one of them (Bhadoriya etc.) to 
that side and acquaint Chhatarsingh, etc. who have already 
left the place to reach here as early as possible. The enemy 
seems to advance towards this side, and the Zamidari system 
is to be abolished. Explain all these facts to the Nawab. 
Our previous dues were to be recovered from the revenue of 
Gujrat, but nothing is left here and we owe rupees 15 lacs to 
the creditors, so try to get the amount of our pay charged to 
the revenue of Sambhar and also manage for the fresh sum 
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required for 8 months. Further remind the Nawab to carry 
out early the orders already issued regarding the rest of our 
Jagir, Rajadhiraj’s Jagir, extra Jagir for ourselves and 
Rajadhiraj, and the grant of title. Formerly, when Roshan- 
uddaullah put up a false complaint (against us) to the 
Emperor, you satisfied the Nawab, who in his turn convinced 
the Emperor and the Emperor wrote (us) about his faith in our 
loyalty. Now the Emperor has realised the true facts, and 
the mouth of some of our enemies have been filled with dust. 
But at present, the condition of the Imperial court is as it is. 

Jaisinghji is at present trying to get Fatepur, Jhunjhanu, 
Jharod etc. in his Jagir, but you should endeavour to get them 
included in our Jagir. In case you fail to do so atleast get 
them leased to us, but in no case they should pass in his 
(Jaisingh’s)' hands. As orders regarding Rajagarh, Masuda, 
Kharwa, Bhinai etc. have already been issued, so get their 
compliance immediately. You sent us a request about the 
affairs of Surat, therefore we have despatched Musatkikhan 
and the Mutsaddi, who have written to us that either the 
enemy will vacate the place or he will be punished. As they 
have also mentioned about the money for their expenses re¬ 
quired there, so we have instructed the officials to arrange for 
it accordingly. It is our command. 

Dated 1787 V. S. 12th day of the bright half of Kartik 
(10th November 1730 A. D. ) 

Camp Shahibagh (Ahmedabad). 



15. Maharaja Abbayasingh of Marwar and the Nizam. 

(Bead at the sixteenth session of the Indian Historical Eecords Commission held at 
Calcutta in December 1939 and published in its proceedings, pp. 211-214.) 

The letter of Maharaja Abhayasingh of Marwar submitted 
here, throws some interesting light on the underhand tactics 
to which the Nizam resorted in order to create an ill-feeling 
between the Peshwa and the Mughal Court as also on the dip¬ 
lomatic genius of Maharaja Abhayasingh. 

The Nizam and the Peshwa were jealous of each other’s 
power. The former was the foremost soldier of the time. 
But being defeated by the Peshwa Baji Rao I; he intrigued 
with Trimbak Rao Dabhade, the Maharatta Commander-in- 
Chief, with a view to reducing the influence of his rival. 
About the beginning of 1731 A.D. Baji Rao I decided to invade 
Gujrat. But as soon as he reached Ahmadabad in February 
Maharaja Abhayasingh, the new Governor of the province, so 
put diplomatic pressure on him as to win him completely over 
to the side of the Emperor. 

How the Maharaja set the Peshwa against other invaders 
of Gujrat and how the Nizam tried to deprive the Peshwa of 
the imperial favours—will be known from the contents of the 
following letter. 

11:11 ^Ttq ^ 
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{Translation.) 

Top and side lines in Maharaja’s own hand-ivriting. 

May Almighty always protect us. 

That by the grace of God we have achieved victory. The 
helping force of the Nizam-ul-Mulk, which too was with the 
enemy, has also been destroyed and all have turned well. 
But Baji Rao has not been favoured with thanks and assurance 
for his help. If the Nizam himself comes here we are prepared 
to deal with him (in the right manner). We have written as 
much as was adequate and have done as much as was possible. 
But the news received from the Nawab would undo everything 
and if such is the will of God something of this sort must 
happen. You should tell everything to the Nawab and settle 
everything . 

Also arrange to remit money soon. Tell the Nawab that 
without money we cannot manage the affairs of the province 
even for a single day. Here there is no source of income, and 
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therefore inform the Nawab and arrange to send money with¬ 
out faiL What more can we write in this matter? Without 
money every effort will be futile. We belong to the Rajput 
race and therefore believe that whatever the Almighty desires 
will happen, but the Emperor will lose the province. Tell him 
(Nawab) all these facts plainly, and in case he is prepared to 
comply with our request and gives us the required money, you 
should stay at the court. If not you should take his leave and 
come back without wasting a single moment there. It is 
our command. 


Writings of the Royal seal. 


By the grace of Almighty Goddess Hingulaj, glory be to 
sovereign ruler, king of kings, supreme prince, Maharaja Shri 
Abhayasingh Deva, who shines like the sun on the earth. 

Hari, Amba, Shiva, Sun and Vinayaka—may these five 
deities always bestow favours. 

Approval of the letter in Maharaja’s own Calligraphy. 


It is our command 
Letter. 


By command of the illustrious, sovereign-ruler, king of 
kings, Maharaja Shri Abhayasinghji,i and his heir-apparent 
Shri Ramsinghji, Bhandari Amar Singh and Purbhit Vardha- 
man should note their favours. 

We have received your letter and noted its contents. 
Before this we addressed letters to the Nawab,^ which you 
must have delivered to him and must also have therefore 
discussed the points with him. 

There was a fight between the armies of Trimbak Rao 
Dabhade^ and those of Baji Rao^ and ours. Trimbak Rao, 
Mughal Mominyar Khan, the commander of the Nizam’s® army, 

1. Maharaja Abhayasingh was the ruler of Marwar and the imperial Governor of Qujrat. 

2. The Nawfib or Khan Dauran was the minister of Emperor Muhammad Shah. 

3. Trimbak Rao Dabha(Je was the son of Khan^e Rfio Dabha^Je and succeeded him as 
commander iii-cbief of Shahu’s army in 1730 A.D. He later joined the Nizam against the 
Peshwft Baji Rao I. 

4. Baji Rao I w'as the eon of BalajI Rao Vishwa Nath Peshwa, wliom he succeeded in 
1720 A.D. and died in 1740 A.D, 

6. Nizam-ul-Mulk (Asaf Jah) Ohinkulich Khan was the eon of GhazI Uddiii Firoz Jang. 
He first served as the Governor of the Deccan, then of Malwa and afterwards raised troops 
imd conquered the Deccan by a clever use of intrigue and money. He was for some time, 
the prime mmieter of the Emperor Muhammad Shan, but resigned the post and became a 
virtually independent ruler of the Deccan. He died in 1748 A.D. 
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and Mula Panwar were killed; Panwar uda, Chimmna^ and 
Pandit of the side of the Nizam and Pilu’s^ son were captured, 
and we were victorious. You would have imparted these news 
to the Nawab. 


Pilu, Kantha^, Anand Rao and others have fled away with 
their armies. Pilu fled to Dabhoi, and his (Pilu’s) brother is 
at Baroda. We have despatched our armies to both these 
places, and hope to get them vacated soon. As Kantha has 
fled to the Nizam-ul-Mulk, you should ask the Nawab to inform 
the Emperor^, and get his orders issued to the Nizam with a 
strict warning, that he should comply with the commands of 
the Darbar (Maharaja) and should not give shelter to Kantha, 
Pilu and others. 

The army of the Nizam too is destroyed, and if he comes 
again to this place to avenge himself there will be a battle 
with him. Therefore, you should ask the Nawab to bring all 
these facts to the notice of the Emperor and get his orders 
soon despatched'. 

This time Baji Rao has rendered meritorious services to 
the Emperor. So a robe of honour, a “Farman” and an ele¬ 
phant should be bestowed on him as well as on Raja Shahu^, 
and a rob of honour on Chimna<5. Further, after explaining 
everything to the Nawab also arrange for the bestowal of a 
“Mansab” on Baji Rao. We also remind you of the important 
problem of our own “Jagir” and hope you will again discuss it 
with the Nawab. If he is inclined to comply with our request 
settle the matter with him in such a manner that our mission 
may be brought to a successful end. 

1. Chimnaji Damodar was for Bome time the prime minister of Shambuji II of Kolhapur^ 

2. Pilajl GaikwaiJ was the founder of the present Gaikwa<J dynasty of Baroda and one of 
the two most prominent Maharatta officers in Gujrat. He was killed by Maharaja Abhaya* 
Singh of Marwar in 1732 A.D. and was succeeded by his son Damaji Gaikwa^J. 

3. Kanthaji Kadam Bhande was the other most prominent Maharatt* officer of Gujrat. 

4. Emperor Muhammad Shah Nasiruddin ruled from 1719 to 1748 A,D, 

5. Shahu, the Kaja of Satara was the grandson of Shivaji and he appointed Baji Rao 1 
as his Peshwa in 1720 A.D. 

6. I think the referejice here is to Chimnaji, the younger brother of P§sbwa Baji RaoJ 
and not to Chimnaji, who belonged to the opposite camp. 
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Some time back we wrote about the case of Baji Rao, but 
owing to the verbal or written misrepresentations, the Nawab 
could not grasp the reality, and has informed the Emperor 
that Baji Rao, only being afraid of Trimbak Rao, has joined 
us in this way and therefore he could not help us in any bigger 
task. But the part played by the armies of the Nizam-ul-Mulk 
and Trimbak Rao has come to the notice of the Emperor, and if 
he wishes, other facts will also be brought to his (Emperor’s) 
knowledge. 

You should inform the Nawab clearly, that we have done 
all this fully relying on him. Yet he has neglected it in such 
a manner. Let us know what the Nawab wants. Even the 
expedition against Sarbuland Khan^ was carried out at our 
own expense. As we had undertaken the task, it became our 
duty to finish it. We have written so much to the Nawab for 
sending us men and money with a view to enabling us to face 
the enemy. But nothing has been done uptill now. He should 
consider well whether this mission, the progress of which he 
(Nawab) has been delaying is of the Emperor or our own. 
These days there was a large concentration of the forces of 
the enemy, and both the armies arrived here. When we failed 
to see any provision being made by the Nawab, • (to meet the 
situation) we apprehended that in case there was any adverse 
result, it was we who would be blamed for it, as no one would 
say that the Nawab did not do any thing in the matter. In 
these circumstances we tried hard to bring over Baji Rao to 
the side of the Emperor, and giving him every assurance des¬ 
patched him with our own forces equipped with strong artillery 
to punish Kantha, Pilii and others. We have thus, created a 
split among them and managed to crush the rising. 


We thought that the Nawab would appreciate our action but 
instead of that he has written us to punish Baji Rao, drive him 
away, and give him no help whatsoever. It appears that 
the Nawab has written all this at the instigation of the 
Nizam. Is it fair that the Nawab should act on the advice of 
others when the task has been entrusted to us? He believes in 
what these sycophants write, and neglects the real facts. Only 
consider that though Kantha an d Pilu usurped the land of 

1. He was the Governor of Gnjrit, but was defeated and driven out by Maharaja Abhaya 
gingh, the newly appointed Governor of Gujrat in 1730 A.D, 
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Gujrat for the last eight years, he (Nawab) favours them and 
gives no weight to winning Baji Kao over to the side of the 
Emperor. Tell all these facts to the Nawab plainly and inform 
that we have done all this with full faith in him. ^ But if he 
does not care, we are not prepared to keep this province. 
What advantage can one have in Gujrat these days? On the 
contrary though we have to bear all the expenses from the 
revenue of Marwar, yet he (Nawab) hp neither done anything 
for our own ‘Jagir’ nor for that of Rajadhiraj^. 

Recently the enemy threatened us again and therefore we 
managed the affairs in this way. By the grace of God, we 
were successful. But had we depended on the Nawab, it would 
have been worse. He writes to the Nizam to punish Baji Rao, 
while we brought him (Baji Rao), whole-heartedly to our side 
and sent him to punish the Nizam. (Is it not strange that 
inspite of all this) the Nawab has written to us in such a way? 
If Baji Rao is left alone, he would join Pilu and Kantha. In 
such circumstances how can we leave him alone? It appears 
that though the Nizam wants to create misunderstanding 
between us and the Nawab yet he has no courage to advance. 
Had he come forward, he would have been punished, and 
further, if he thinks of advancing against us, he shall be punish¬ 
ed. But what should we say of the Nawab on whose support 
we counted for completing this task. 

You should now submit the case to the Emperor and put all 
these facts in detail before the Nawab. If the Nawab wishes 
to keep us here, he should manage according to our letters. 
He should also note, that the present condition of Gujrat 
makes it imperative that he should give effect to our recom¬ 
mendations. Nothing has yet been done even about the ‘Jagir’ 
of Darbar (ourself), and if he does not like or cannot manage 
it he may do whatever he thinks proper. Here is the province 
of Gujrat and he may send any one he likes, as its Governor. 
Again tell him that inspite of our remaining busy here the 
Nawab does not do anything in the matter and wants to ruin 
us for nothing. He should either do the work, if he so wishes, 
or give us leave for personally approaching the Emperor. Tell 
him everything plainly, discuss this case in all its aspects, 
settle the matter favourably and let us know everything about 
the favourable or unfavourable turn of the case. This is our 
command. ■ 

Dated the 14th day of the bright half of Chaitra (Vikram) 
Samvat 1787 ( Shravanadi) (10th April 1731 A.D.). Camp 
Ahmedabad. 



I, Rajidhiraj Bakhatsingh was the yonager brother of the Maharaja, 
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16. Maharaja Abhaya Singh of Jodhpur and the 
tactics of the Nizam. 

(Read at the third Indian History Congress held at Calcutta in December 1939 and published 

in its proceedings pp. 1112—1115.) 

When Maharaja Abhayasingh, the newly appointed 
Governor, took charge of Gujrat in 1730 A. D. the condition of 
the province was deteriorating. The Maharatta officers were 
ravaging the country without any opposition and the Imperial 
revenue also was left to the mercy of these marauders. 
Consequently the whole province was threatened with severe 
famine. 

Under these circumstances, when Peshwa Baji Rao I, 
arrived at Ahmedabad to plunder the province, the Maharaja 
persuaded him to side with the Emperor and sent him against 
Trimabak Rao—the Commander of the Raja of Satara. But 
the Nizam, who had joined Trimbak Rao on account of his 
jealousy with the Peshwa, tried his level best to misrepresent 
the whole affair at the Mughal court and divide the Peshwa 
from the Emperor. 

This second^ letter of Maharaja Abhayasingh, repro¬ 
duced here, will show the real condition of the province at that 
time and the underhand tactics as adopted by the Nizam. 

I .( T > 

I (^). 

I ifrm'Is ir 5 ^. 

I T <TTfl^ri^ 551^ STWT.f%?Tr ( IT ) 

J «Tt «fbir \ ^ . 

1, This is the second letter which was written by the Maharaja, in this connection, op tb^ 
same day. 
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I 51 ^ ?fr m HVsh: 31 % • 

I 5 mg #i!f^ ma ut fie fi % ^m=^n: 

I rft Htsira % ^a't % %5i3it 

WH I % ^ 131^ % 31% m 

%tflr ^Kvt H fgjirur h 3 T 3 3 ^rr; 

% !i ^ 5% % #13 3 ;c 3 Ti 3 at 1^315II 

( 9€< % 33 ^13 I ) 

3513131 #■ ^3% # ?:r5ict%s3T- 

35r?:r3rrf%i:Ta 3511:131 # 3T^;f%5%35 i%3r3% 3ig- 
%a^%3r 35t3^% i:ra% 

5f^ 3131 T!35r 95 : i%3r3^ % § 1 : 3 ^ ^5T qF;3»5l33; 

( 35Ti.Tai # ^5> I) 

( q5T i ) 

11:11 # # ^3ri:T%igi: 3r5Tn5nfvra5T 3151 - 

^151 # 5T^33ft m5I^I3l ^3Ti: # lT3^3ft' 

%3 mSTHIH 311 3T3i:#r !%ll 31:3313 g 3- 

i!?n5 3(^5ft --—--- 

II 331 53:313 53% I 3 I 33 13t 5 331 3I'3^ 33^ 

1:3 51351 33T3 5 ^ Hid 3Tcrid^3;3 3I<K3J 33 - 
3cft 331 5315 3r^H3 d 53:331^3 Sill 
# cfhll ^ 33:31 5ft# ^ 51 3 <ft Sft 3153:151 H 3H3 
^ I3;3 ^ 3^335^13 3%> d 5I5l| 3 3^5^ % qicIHI- 

d 33 d % # m5ii33 d 51:3131 3i?rHi5 ^ 531 

3 Slfuf# % 3t5^ % 33*ft #3t % dwi^ 3t3lf35ig5W 
313^15 H f3I3 dsns TI 33H II 3ti:i 3ta3H 31- 
dlI3 % %5lf^3I % 3553% 51 qi3HI5 d # % 

% g 3I5>3I5 513% 33t3id 313 551# 31% |j § SH 
313 #151 3d% || 3133115 d 3t cftg 331315 d 3- 

q't 315^1331 d f 3W Is ^ H3I3Ii:f g 3T%TT3 d ^ 
5iid fd t*id 313:313151331:3t aii%d3 d5dd 
dm 3Hd d5Ifirf 5K1% lf#3t % dwil f%33H 313 
dmrn 5 sngi^i 3131 ^ % dH3Tm 3131 q^d ^ 

5 315% 5lfmd lld^ % 3313 % eft Slid d 5ft#d 

d 3 :i 3 Tm %5ii3d 5 3 3t53t 5% ^ ^ i dm 3- 

%% Slid ^f#ii ^ 31 mqim %3i3 %5n3^ % 3 h- 
d mi IIHI d fdsiTH f%1131ir 3131 3T5ft3t Ij ig 
dd 15 # 3313 idmfq d | 33 ti % lmd sw 

5dm3 Is dd 3# Is % Im 31 m mfqui d d- 
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cfr 5 it^ ^ ^ q% qin 

qqrq 3Tk Jr %i!r i: enct f^tq;?r J^gf^ 

Ijit ?r> qilrnq % % qrneTf d 

jqmqt ^ % fw 3ir3j^ qrcT^f^ « '5nqj6' 

^ |gr^ fqjtqjH qjf sfi feRj? | 

^T %?T \M -^311 

Translation 


Top and marginal lines in Maharajas mm hand-writing. 



Nawab and the Emperor did not care for it. Now they 
will see the consequences, but they cannot blame us for the 
result. Communicate all this to the Nawab and arrange for 
early remittance of money. Here is a great scarcity of grain. 
Whatever was available has already been consumed, hence we 
cannot pull on any longer without money. Inform the 
Nawab of every thing clearly, and if he does not do any 
thing, get his permission and come back. It is our 
command. 


Contents of the Royal Seal. 

By the grace of Almighty Goddess Hingulaj, glory be to 
sovereign ruler, king of kings, supreme prince, Maharaja 
Shri Abhayasingh Deva, who shines like the sun on the earth. 

Hari, Amba, Shiva, Sun, and Vinayak—may these five 
deities always bestow favours. 


Approval of the letter in Maharaja’s own calligraphy. 
It is our command. 


Letter, 


By command of the illustrious, sovereign ruler, king of 
kings, supreme prince, Maharaja Shri Abhayasinghjii and his 
heir-apparent Shri Ramsinghji, Bhandari Amarsingh and 
Purbhit Vardhaman should note their favours. 

Some time back we had sent you a letter and therefore 
you should discuss the points mentioned therein with the 
Nawab^ and settle everything accordingly. 

Recently we have received a letter from Baji Rao^ in which 
e has stated that re ly^g on the words and commands of the 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


^araja Abhayasingh was the ruler of Marwar and new Uoveruor of Gujrar“ 
Kban Dauran was the minister of Muhammad M.ah at that time. 
BajI Rao I became Peshwa in 1720 A. D. and died in 1740 A. D. 
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Maharaja (us) he has served the Emperor^ whole-heartedly, 
in the battle against Trimbak Rao^ and others. He made no 
difference in the commands of Maharaja (us) and the Emperor, 
and has rendered good services. But the Nizam-ul-Mulk^ has 
recently sent him the original orders of the Emperor communi¬ 
cated to him (Nizam), to Bangash^, and to us, and informed 
him that while such are the orders of the Emperor he is weak¬ 
ening the side of the invaders by fighting against his own men. 
On whose assurance is he doing all this? The Emperor has 
already ordered for his capture and punishment. This infor¬ 
mation has disheartened him (Baji Rao). Though he was 
already getting such news from different sources, yet we 
retained him by giving assurances. At present, after reading 
the original letters, he is perplexed, relies more on this 
news and intends to leave us. We had already written 
to the Nawab to send a ‘Farman’ (a letter communicating 
Emperor’s favours), but the same has not yet been received. 
Therefore arrange immediately to dispatch the ‘Farman’ 
etc., as was stated in our previous letter. 

We are yet keeping him here by giving assurances. 
But as the Nizam is gaining (his) confidence, he would hardly 
remain here. Though the Nawab relies on the Nizam to such 
an extent, yet he (Nizam) behaves like this. At present 
Kantha^ has gone (to the Nizam), but if he intends to come 
to this side, he will be killed. You should explain every thing 
to the Nawab, so that afterwards he and the Emperor may 
not blame us. To avoid all this, bring every thing to the notice 
of the Nawab. By disclosing the imperial secrets to Baji Rao 
the Nizam has done a great harm to the Emperor, yet the 
present Imperial court keeps such sort of information about 
the services of its officers. Tell every thing. This is our 
command. 

Dated 14th day of the bright half of Chaitra (Vikram) 
Sam vat 1787 (Shravanadi) (lOth April 1731 A. D.). Camp 
Ahmedabad. _ _^ 

1. Emperor Muhammad Shah ruled from 1719 to 1748 A. 1). 

2. Trimbak Rao Dabhade was the commauder-in-chief of ShahujPs army and had joined 
the Nizam to reduce the power of Peshwa Baji Kao 1. 

3. Nizam-uI-Mulk (AsafJah) Lhirikulich Khan conquered the Deccan by intrigues and 
money and in time became a virtually indepe .dent ruler of it. 

4. Muhammad Khan Baogash, the \fghaa soldier of fortune, founded Farrukhabad as his 
capital and gradually acquired the territory from the moderq Aligarh to the south-eastern 
boundary of the present Gawnpore district lie died in 1743 A, D. 

5. Kanthaji Kadam Bha^ije was one of the two moat prominent MaharaU» Ollicers in Gujrat. 








17. A Letter of Maharaja Abhaya Singh of Marwar. 

(Read at the fourteenth meetings of the Indian Historical Records Commission held at Lahore 
in December 1937 and published in its proceedings pp. 63—65), • 

The document, which I have the humble pi’ivilege of 
submitting before the I. H. R. C., is a letter of Maharaja 
Abhayasingh of Marwar, addressed to his Vakil at the 
Mughal Court and describes his military achievements in 
Gujrat. Thus it illuminates a forgotten episode in the history, 
not only of an illustrious man, but also of the illustrious 
Rathor race, which he represented. 

The circumstances, in the face of which these military 
successes had to be won, were exceptionally critical. Emperor 
Muhammad Shah was on the throne of Delhi, but his empire 
was threatened with disruption on every side. In the south, 
the situation was almost unbearable. Nizam-ul-Mulk had 
allied himself with the Maharattas and his uncle had been 
harassing Sarbuland Khan, the Imperial Governor of Gujrat. 
The Maharattas had, under the leadership of Pilaji, the deputy 
of Khande Rao Dabhade, Commander of the Raja of Satara 
(and ancestor of the Gaekwar’s), established their sway over 
Barbda, Dabhoi, etc., and had converted the province into a 
sort of marauding ground for themselves. Even Sarbuland 
Khan had been obliged to admit the Maharatta claim to Chauth 
and Sardesh Udiikhi. This was the situation which Abhayasingh 
was called upon to meet when he was appointed by the Emperor 
to the Government of Gujrat. The previous Governor was 
unwilling to vacate his office, but soon finding himself unable 
to maintain his position was compelled to hand over his charge 
to the Rathor Chief. There remained now the task of ridding 
Gujrat of the Maharatta marauders and of giving it peace. 
How he acquitted himself in this, will be found in the document 
itself, which, with its English translation, is given below. 

(J?5nci3ft ^ ^ "ifeqi) 

1:11 sft 

I nui mi ^ (g) 


(Revekse.) 



(Obverse.) 



^29 e*nSflS#rV"^*^A3 'I 


;i^jr;ngZE22I23iiiI^ 




Uki3iiioi*i^rti0^xn^ 

r^zVlMT7JV9?^^V« 
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A letter of Maharaja Abhayasinghji of Marwar relating to 
the assassination of Pilaji Gaekwar. 


































A LETTER OF MAHARAJA ABHAYA SINGHJI OF MARWAR. 

wnsj ®twi «ir €rt (sn)- 
a aqg'Vai^ ursTR ^ % n^t- 
^ 5 gr^sr 5 ^ «iiTt g^id f- 
% smftc ^ [>: ?- ] 

nr «T ciHTJT «iro gir^t %% ’rtt nrnoTf 

nftni g | nft art If ^ =5rf- 

Rr qi^ q;il ?:t# It sm ci> 

Inr 5ft 5 ft *rig nrtnr ft sunm 5 # 

^ ftrft «:inretf ftci5i: »5ft fttnt ?ci^- 

iftftt hI% ini eft qrnnft ft ^nqei siefti 
qqj q?:nr ftq qnnr ftei> nrftR ft qrftft 
\ ftft ftqr HRTR ft ftg«i Rfg 'fta ni ^- 

g ftqra %% niq Ifia qiq n- 

? ft RTg^nft grrft ^r aiiqft’^ft ftein t?ft ftft 
^tnnft €t| rI ^rern gift ftnr g ft q qft siift?: ft fsin 
qjn ^ eft qJtft 1 uraqr ft R^ftn ftiftft ft nft 
ftl Rcftsiq nft ^ fsR mini ft qfti Rcrpr ^ % gsHrier 
ft 5 ft qqer «i:ft It mft ft|ft ft q^ afftsift ft 
RqftaqR: nim=Hn ^qg^r ?:r ofhftqi g ftnrft 1 
ftn ft qr^nKniT ft % 3rft ft r^i: ftftft ft ft ftqf g 
5ra«:«% ^ ftm wra qr ftnqtrc ft qtilft ^ qjTR fq ft ft* 

^ ftftrr qn ftsrn rh i r qft^ q^ftRi ft ^ 
fpft 1 :^% ft R^q^ft qwniT ftsir ft qftR ^'r- 
g ^¥iq ftqr ^ eT% ft’cqtn: nr gfmr ^irr ftqr % ^ ftlq; 

^Ri ^ ft meiTR ^?iR ft«T ^ ftsrkr Rertq g giRTn ft nftR 
R?R^ ft: R >ft R q|j ft R3IT STlRctT % ftsift 
RRiq g RftRft f:3[^:er r| ft q^m ftmi ft Rftq; 

I: ni% gftft rRiq; g niRft Rter ^nRift ?:i^ sft rtr 
R tRI5TR%% wil Rqft ft ^cfT %=ftRT ftsc Wft 
R RtRisrm |ft fRiR ^ 5ik ?ftq>eT RqtftwiRr^ 

ftftRf g annrft fRiR % 11 

(^ q:T ) 

RgiRiRt ft ^gsiia RniiqiR^ipRqfR ft RtaRirw 

R?ro3iifgr’ti5i Rgfrrar ft ^R Trsir^ 

Ri^ftsRRR;^ RftRftg ntsft 
5fc wRr ftiR TRRiR'K ^ qsR nr^T qsrqrR^ 

( R5»^T5lT ft mft I ) 

(qRi) 

II; II ft ft RfiTi5?- 
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> 

sft' m^r- 

cisr sft ?:fjTf^srat 

4il 3iq^f%Er qrasft 

II aqi I »Rtq ql^ gi^qR gsn?: ^kooc qr- 
5ir kooo g q^j- ijcT?: ^gfV gqqt 

«it % ??:qR qJtsr ?i ter fqi <ft- 
wTRr q^ % grrar qiirf 5C? ^^ 

qsr «^5lf qr q;^ 51 q#T 0 q % gjqq 
q«:iT qrar q^^qRT’ftcittJrqqtqhir 
qqn % «ftc5r ^KT ^ 3131 ^ qta\ f- 
qr ^^iii graqfgq qii TmRq[ % 

^r Hi ^ 5H5ifr ^ sfi^r a\ qiisr ^i 
5 3l!li ^ gfrim wqt 3l!I ^RH giSHR Rooo 
5!^^r ^qr g q>«JT\ UI^qR q^it- 

SF qqr ) 5 rl?q qqt 3% qi- 

wTt % HRBfiqT % qlSIf ^t qi| JTF 

I 5 ^ qr^Tt ^ ^Ta[tT gjtqqi s< qr ni- 
% qt^eiiqi % Icfq % q^t 5 i <f|i!T arq qtc- 
cii 5 5iRq:?: griqt sn^i ^00 q^qt?: 

^ q^r? gjTqf ^|q; aiq ^ aisr qi 5 q^- 
Tf qfj qq?: qltsftqi §3 siiqr ^ <^a 5 - 

^ 15 T g qt??:^ %^T 1 ^ 5 |qr ^13 qq% 
q qqcHi g afqq ofiqr qr^efi 3r qiifl- 
qf H-<iq Tt aiqq sitqr ^ qqq^H q ;3 5 - 
=5r ^qiqi ^ ^m(?( c q:^T^ |:ci fqf ?! 
qaiq ^t ^rq urq ^raii <t q^ ^ qqi ar- 
qqf ^ H. y mq qt ^ q?Ta qi^r f I q'i 5 

^r^qr Ij qaVq qqfq qfq qfisroi q3- 

qqr qq ^ afe q I'qtl ?q qjion ^ ^lar f qr || 

5 aqiq ar?r % ^ qr^ g qqr cO-qaRTrqfi 
qr ^ q^T qqir 31 iqqT sriqisr ^ ^ g f: gsir- 
^ luri 3 wwrqr?: 'a^i ^ % gq^ qt qi- 

qr sqirr qrqfi qi[§ d q:^ 3r qiqi^R qinf d 
qca^tRH gqf 33f3f qcqqrrf ^ q- 
3 t qqrq qirrq^ 31 ^qqrarc sii- 
qftqr qr ^ qmqrqr q^lR qiiq ^ 3 ^ q^- 

sr q ^ qiHRi? ^ ;^iir3 3i 5i qrr'i 55rra- 
?t?r 3r RqrqiTT ^ SRa sfiqri sfi g qisr- 
q fl 3rr3t ^ ^TrH 3 ^ aqfl a 
qi^3^ qqrq ^ ^3r I g qiH 5ft k 5 
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TrisTsft ^ ^grtwl 

5» oTSiTcrm ?:nsr3i| ^t^if 5 <r- 

d 5min ^ 

W4cl I'S':'? ?:T gll 

Translation 

■ Top lines in Maharaja s own hand-wrilinQ. 

May God always be our Protector. 

Your petition as well as the letters addressed to other 
officials were received and the detailed information known. You 
have done excellently well in negotiating with the Nawab hence 
your services have been appreciated. Settle early about 
the grant of Jagir, in this your loyalty will be known. 

All the southern people have become hostile to us and we 
have left no stone unturned to serve the Emperor. Now if 
the Nawab will comply with our request we shall maintain 
order in the province (of Gujrat) and hold it, otherwise we 
certainly do not want to keep it. If the Nawab does as 
desired by us and allots the whole revenue of the province to 
maintain an army as long there is the fear of invasion, for a 
period of a year or two, deputes assistants and permits no 
landlord to raise his head. 

Lines on the margin in continuation of the above. 

then we will remain here and care for the safety of 
the province, otherwise we are determined to leave it. He 
may entrust it to any one else whomever he thinks fit. If he 
sanctions the grant of our ‘Jagir’, we will hold the province. 

You previously made a mention about Malwa, but we do not 
like it and you should not accept any proposal about some other 
place but try to get the ‘Jagir’ in Gujrat. Then our true 
metal will be known. You will gather full information from 
the letter of Dhannuda. 

You mentioned about Yadgarkhan and the Jati (Jain 
priest). Better keep both of them under your palm and 
do whatever is useful and serves best the purpose of the Darban 
Do not care for whatever others say. We have reached Baroda 
and tomorrow will march towards the Narbada. We have 
captured 24 fortresses from the enemy and posted our garrisons 
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in every one of them. The rest in possession of the enemy will 
be speedily taken. 

At present by the grace of God the enemy will not be able 
to remain on this side of the Narbada, but later on it will 
depend upon the arrangements made against him. By the 
grace of God the enemy dare not stay within 50 miles of us. 
Rest assured from our side. We are pleased with you. Now is 
the time to render your service. When performed satisfac¬ 
torily it will be acknowledged and appreciated. It is our 
command. The detailed information will be known from the 
letter of Dhannuda. By command. 

Contents of the Royal seal. 

By the grace of Almighty Goddess Hingulaj, glory be to 
sovereign ruler, King of Kings, supreme prince, Maharaja 
Shri Abhayasingh Deva, who shines like the sun on the earth. 

Hari, Amba, Shiva, Sun, and Vinayak- may these five 
deities always bestow favours. 

Approval of the letter in Maharaja’s own calligraphy. 

It is our command. 

Letter. 

By command of the illustrious, sovereign ruler. King of 
Kings, Maharaja Shri Abhayasinghji and his heir-apparent 
Shri Ramsinghji, Bhandari Amarsingh should note their 
favours. 

When Pilu, the plunderer, after crossing the river Mahi 
with 15,000 cavalry and 5,000 foot, advanced in this direction 
and Darbar’s forces were encamped at Vareja his (Pila’s) men 
came to negotiate the terms. In the course of discussion they 
showed reluctance to hand over Baroda and also used some 
harsh words. Though there was no hope of arriving at 
a settlement, yet to pacify them we sent inda Lakhdhir, 
Bhandari Ajabsingh and Pancholi Ramanand to negotiate 
and secretly instructed them that on receipt of their written 
request we will send a contingent. Accordingly, on receipt of 
their letter we despatched 2,000 selected cavalry. When this 
force neared the camp of Pila, Lakhdhir went to him (Pila) 
under the pretext of obtaining his permission for leaving tha 
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camp, and there he killed him. His (Pila’s) brother is 
seriously wounded and is sure to die soon. Further there 
were other five nobles with Pila, who too have been killed 
on the spot. At the same moment the cavalry also reached 
there and plundered the camp. 800 (riderless) horses were 
captured by our nien and the others who fled to save their lives, 
were looted by Kolis on the bank of the Mahi. After this our 
army marched and camped at Bhadarva. As the enemy 
wanted to cross the river at this place, we made the local 
petty landlords responsible for checking their advance. 
After making all these necessary arrangements we again 
marched and encamped at Baroda on the 8th day of the bright 
half of Vaishakh (21 April 1732 A. D.). As the contingents 
of the enemy were encamped in the fortress of Kandali 
village and 2 or 4 other places, we sent our detachment 
which drove them away from their shelters- Now all the 
troops of the enemy haye assembled in village Koral on the 
bank of the Narbada and in the fortress of Dabhoi. He has 
with him a large army and there is also a rumour that Uma 
(the mother of Trimbak Rao) and Uda Panwar are coming 
from the rear to his help, but there is no danger on that 
score. We are going to punish the enemy and if Uma and 
Uda will come to his help'they will also meet the same fate. 
Your report acknowledging the receipt of the information 
of Pilu’s defeat reached us and the informations which you 
conveyed regarding the pleasure of the Emperor, satisfaction 
of the Nawab, negotiations about the Jagir, etc., presenting 
‘Nazar’ to the Emperor and the services rendered by you on 
this occasion have been noted. 

Do all the work satisfactorily, be friendly with Yadgarkhan, 
who is in favour of the Nawab, and also negotiate through the 
Jain saint. Try to please both of them and keep them friendly. 

Hold this cause of Jagir extremely important to all others. 

It is our command. 

Dated 13th day of the bright half of Vaishakh, Samvat 
1788 (ChaitrMi 1789) (26th April 1732 A.D.). Camp Bardda. 



18. Capture of Baroda by Maharaja Abhayasingh of Marwar. 

(Read at the Seventh All India Oriental Conference held at Baroda in December 1933 

and published in Indian Culture, Calcutta Vol. I, No. 2 pp. 239-242, 193i zi. D. ) 

It would come as a surprise to many to learn that the 
territory now ruled by the Maharaja Gaekwar was once 
under the sway of the Rastrakutas of the Deccan and Lata 
and that its present capital Baroda or the ancient Vatapadraka 
was given in charity by Rastrakuta king Kakkaraja of Lata, 
in A.D. 812, as is evident from his copper plate^^^ of Shaka 
Samvat, 734. 

Besides this at the time of the Emperor Muhammadshah, 
Maharaja Abhayasingh of Jodhpur killed Pilaji, the founder 
of the present Gaekwar dynasty, and captured the fort of 
Baroda. 

The events connected with the capture of Baroda are 
related as follows :— 

The author of ‘ Sehrulmutakharin’2 writes :— 

“ When the Emperor Muhammadshah became displeased 
with Raushanuddaula (on account of the numerous complaints 
of bribery received against him), Samsamuddaula gained 
influence at the Mughal Court of Delhi. The latter soon 
appointed Maharaja Abhayasingh as the Governor of Gujrat, 
and wrote to him to take charge of that province as early as 
possible and send back the previous governor, Sarbulandkhan, 
to Delhi. The Maharaja, taking it as an ordinary task, 
sent his representative with the contingent of an army to 


1 , Indian Antiquary, Vol. XU, page 100. 


2. Volume II, pages 462-463, 
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carry out the order, but Sarbuland refused to 
hand over the province. Thereupon another representative 
was dispatched with a larger army to enforce the compliance 
of the order by the obstinate governor. But when he too 
failed, Maharaja Abhayasingh himself proceeded towards 
Gujrat (as he was being repeatedly pressed by the emperor 
to do so at oncei). Though, at first, on his arrival at 
Ahmedabad, with his brave Rathbr army, a fierce battle was 
fought between him and the governor, the obdurate Sarbuland 
was soon compelled to yield ; he arrived in person with 
some of his followers to see the Maharaja at his camp and 
to settle the terms of peace. During the discussion Sarbuland 
took a very submissive attitude and informed the Maharaja 
that he considered him as his nephew, denied having any 
personal animosity and added that the battle had been 
fought simply to save his honour.” 

Soon after, when arrangements for money and transport 
were made, Sarbuland left Ahmedabad, and the Maharaja 
took over charge of the province. This event took place in 
1787 V.S. .(1730 A.D.). 

Mr. William Irwin and Sir Jadunath Sarkar write in 
the ‘ Later Mughals’2 that the aforesaid battle was fought 
on the 20th October, 1730 A.D., that Sarbuland went to see 
the Maharaja on the 22nd October, and that he left for Delhi 
a few days later when necessary arrangements had been 
made for money and transport. But the mention of these 
events in a letter, dated the 4th day of the bright half of 
Kartika, 1787 V.S. (19th October, 1730 A.D.) of Maharaja 
Abhayasingh, sent to his agent at Mughal Court, shows that 
all these incidents took place before this date. 

The weakness of Sarbuland had given chance to Pilaji 
the representative of Khande Rao Dabha^e, who was the 
commander of the ruler of Satara, to establish considerable 
sway over Baroda and its adjoining territories. This 
led Maharaja Abhayasingh, soon after his possession of 
Ahmedabad, to march against Pilaji. 

1. This fact is proved by the letters of Kartika Sudi' 4th and Mangaair Badi 2nd 
1*^82 V.8., sent hy Savai Raja Jayasingh of Jaipur to Maharaja Abhayasingh of Jodhpur. 

2. Volume II, pages 207-213, 
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A letter dated the Nth day of the bright half of Chaitra, 
17871 (Chaitradi, 1783) V.S. (lOth April. 1731 A.D.) of 
Maharaja Abhayasingh to his agent at the Mughal Court 
states :— 


“ Our armies, together with those of Baji Rao, attacked 
the garrison of Tryambak Rao Dabhade and killed Panvar 
Mulaji and the Mughal Mominyarkhan, the officers of Tryambak 
Rao and the Nizam respectively,. We also captured the son 
of Pilu along with Panvar Uda, Chimna and Pandit. Thus 
a victory has been gained over the enemy and the armies 
of Pilu, Kantha, and Anand Rao have been driven from the 
field. Pilu himself has sought shelter in the fort of Dabhoi. 
The fort of Baroda is being defended by his (Pilu’s) brother. 
But our armies have reached both the places and will soon 
compel the enemies to surrender. Kantha too has fled to 
the Nizam. ” 

Another letter of the same Maharaja, dated the llth day 
of the bright half of Chaitra, 1788 (Chaitradi, 1789)' V.S. 
(26th March, 1732 A.D.) addressed to his agent, relates the 
latter events as below : — 


“ On Pilu’s crossing the Mahi river, our army also 
advanced from Chandula, whereupon Pilu sent his envoys 
to our camp. We advised them to evacuate Baroda and 
Dabhoi and swear allegiance to the emperor. But Pilu 
replied that he would not humiliate himself, for not only 
had he preserved his independence during the time of the 
last three Mughal Governors but had even forced Sarbuland, 
who had invaded Baroda, to pay him Chauth (the fourth 
part of the revenue). ” 

“ These people, instead of giving a straight battle van 
to van, take the enemy by surprise. As soon as the vanguard 
of our army advanced about five miles, Pilu fled towards 
Dakor. Appi’ehending that our further advance would simply 
mean an indecisive chase, we contrived to fix them on the 
spot. We sent some emissaries to negotiate with them and 
then dispatched a column of 2,000 cavalry on the 9th day of 
the bright half of Chaitra (23rd March). The emissaries 
killed Pilu, and the cavalry too reached there at the appointed 

1. This is the year commencing from Sravana. 


j 
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j. Pilu’s brother Mema and a number of his men were 
(also) put to death. Seven hundred horses and a number of 
“ Janjals ” (long rifles fired from forts) were captured 
along with many other articles. We are soon reaching 
Baroda to get it evacuated. ” 

These facts are further proved by a letter, dated the 
13th day of the bright half of Vaishakha, 1788 (Chaitradi, 
1789) V.S. (26th April, 1732 A.D.), written by Maharaja 
Abhayasingh to his said agent. It records that at that time 
Pilu had 1,500 cavalry and 5,000 infantry with him, and 
that the Maharaja got 800 horses as the booty. 

It further states :— 

“ After this engagement we reached Baroda on the 8th 
day of the bright half of Vaisakha (21st April). The enemy 
was compelled to evacuate the fortresses of Kandali, etc. 
Now they have gathered, in large numbers at Koral, a village 
on the Narbada and in the fort of Dabhoi. It is reported 
that Tryambak Rao’s mother Uma and Panvar Uda are 
coming to their aid, but they too on their arrival will not 
be spared. We intend to leave Baroda to-morrow to m,aroh 
towards the Narbada. Up to this have captured 

24 fortresses and those that are yet under the enemy will 
soon be taken possession of.” 

Another letter of the Maharaja, dated the 11th day of 
the bright half of Ashadha, 1788 (Chaitradi, 1789) V.S. 
(7th June, 1732 A.D,) written to his agent contains 

We have conquerred the forts of Baroda and Jambusar 
and now the siege of the fort of Dabhoi is in progress. ” 

But owing to the approach of the rainy season the 
Maharaja was obliged to raise the siege. And soon after 
Umabai, the widow of the late Khan^e Rao Dabhade, along 
with Piluji’s son Damaji, Gaekwar, invaded Ahmedabad to 
avenge the death of Piluji. Owing however to the constant 
Warfare, Gujrat was suffering frpm a severe famine^ at 
that time ; a treaty was, consequently, concluded between 

1, A letter of MaharSja Abhayasingh, dated the let day of the dark half of BhSdaun, 
1789 v»S, (27th July, 1732 A.D.) addressed to his agent, shows that, at that time, owing to 
famine in Gojrat, grain was not available even at the ri^te of one rupee a seer, 
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oth the parties, and in 1790 V.S. 
Abhayasingh, after appointing 
Ahmedabad, returned to Jodhpur. 


(1733 A.D.), Maharaja 
his representative at 


Thus the history of Maharaja Abhayasingh’s capture of 
Baroda has been collected from his own original letters, 
which, except one, are now preserved in the Jodhpur State 
Museum. 









19. Maharaja Abhayasingh of Jodhpur and Maharaja Sujansingh 

of Bikaner. 

( Read at the seven eenth session of the Historical Records Commission heW at Baroda in 

December 1940. and Published in its proceedings,pp 202-03). 

We give here a letter^ (along with its English translation) 
of Maharaja Abhayasingh, the ruler of Jodhpur, written 
from Nagaur, the headquarter of the district adjoining 
Bikaner, and addressed to his ambassador at the Mughal 
Court. 

A dispute arose, in August 1733 A. D., about the demar¬ 
cation of the boundary of their respective territories, between 
Maharaj Bakhatsingh^, the Chief of Nagaur and Maha¬ 
raja Sujansingh, the ruler of Bikaner. Consequently the 
former invaded Bikaner and later on Maharaja Abhayasingh 
also joined him. Maharaja Sujansingh though for sometime 
bravely defended his capital, yet by the end of February 
1734 A. D. he was obliged to enter into a treaty with the 
ruler of Jodhpur on the terms mentioned in the aforesaid 
letter. 

On the other hand at that time the Maharattas were 
devastating a large part of India and a batch of these ma¬ 
rauders, under the leadership of Baji Rao, plundered Malwa, 
while another, crossing Hadoti, devastated the districts of 
Jaipur. Maharaja Jaisingh, the ruler of Jaipur and the 
Governor of Malwa, being unable to defend the provinces 
under his care, sought help of Maharaja Abhayasingh of 
Jodhpur. 

(1) It wae discovered at rhp hnn«e nf D e descendant of the person to whom it was written 
and is now preserved in the Sard Sr Museum, Jodhpur. 

(2) He was the younger brother of Maharaja Abhayasingh of Jodhpur and held the 
province of Nagaur as his Jag!r, 
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^ Moreover the conditions in the country became so threat¬ 
ening that Nawab Khan Dauran, the minister of Emperor 
Muhammad Shah, himself decided to march against the 
enemy but could not succeed in his attempt. 

A detachment of these marauders also invaded Ahmeda- 
bad but was repulsed by the Jodhpur forces as is evident 
from the letter, under i-eference, dated the 3rd March 1734 


A, D. 


In conclusion, we may add that this letter, besides giving 
the terms on which a treaty was concluded between the rulers 
of Jodhpur and Bikaner, exposes the weakness of the Mughal 
Court and the invasion of the Maharattas on Gujrat, Malwa 
and Rajputana. 
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Translation. 


Top and marginal lines written with Maharaja s own pen. 


Almighty is our protector 


We have already written about the events. 

We have come back to Nagaur. As we heard of the march 
of the Nawab we leaving all other affairs, have returned 
here immediately. We also received the request of Jaisinghji 
for help and therefore we are coming in haste. As we 
have with us a large contingent, you would ask the Nawab 
about our further movements so that we may "act according 
to it. Further you would arrange for the expenses so that the 
contingent may be retained. For this we have given detailed 
instructions to Manrup and according to which you would 
take the promise of the Nawab. You would also obtain 

sufficient money from him. Further if.you would tell 

the Nawab and get his full approval and convince him fully. 
In this task your services and the way you proceed will be 
appreciated. You would note everything written by Manrup. 
You would keep yourself always hearty by our favour, which 
we have for you^ It is our command. Arrange to send the 
money immediately as we are in dire need of it. Pay parti¬ 
cular attention towards obtaining money. It is our command. 


Inscription of the Royal seal. 


By the grace of Almighty (Goddess) Hingulaj, glory be 
to the sovereign, king of kings, paramount sovereign, 
Maharaja Shri Abhayasingh Deva, who shines like the sun 
on the earth. 







MAHAeAJA ABBAYASINGH of JODHPUR AND MAHArAjA 

sujAnsingh of bikAnbr. 



Hari, Amba, Shiva, Soor (Sun) and Vinayaka, may 
these five deities always bestow favours. 


Apf^rvial of the letter by Maharaja in his cion calligraphy 
It is our command. 


. Letter. 

By command of the illustrious, king of kings, paramount 
sovereign, Maharaja Shri Abhayasinghji and his heir-apparent 
Shri Ramsinghji, Bhandari Amarsingh, at Shahjahanabad 
(Delhi), would note their favours. 

We have received your letter and' noted all its contents. 
You had written that the Nawab will march against the 
forces of the invaders, as the enemy, crossing Malwa and 
Hadoti, has arrived at Dhundhar and has devastated the 
districts of Amber-Jaipur. Thereon, hearing the march of 
the Nawab, we decided to reach there in ordei to punish the 
invaders and not to pay any more attention to this affair 
(of ours). Further as the Bikaner ruler was also suing for 
peace and has accepted the allegiance of the Darbar (us), 
we fixed rupees twelve lacs as indemnity. Out of which he 
would pay rupees eight lacs in cash and for the remaining 
four lacs he would cede the districts of Kharbuji and Saru- 
nda to Darbar (us). He also promised to serve ourselves, 
in future, with his full contingent and every available force 
under him. Now we are marching from this place to chas¬ 
tise the invaders. We have just received an urgent request 
from Jaisinghji for the early despatch of a helping force to 
him, and we have also heard about the march of the Nawab, 
therefore how could we delay here any more. 


Now you would enquire from the Nawab whether we 
are to go to Ahmedabad or march towards Ajmer and Amber 
to face the enemy, who is reported to have arrived there. 
As for the expenses and deputies you would personally see 
the Nawab and get rupees 25,00,000 at least. Everything 
depends on money. Also enquire about the Governorship of 
the province of Ajmer. The news about the repulse of the 
enemy, who invaded the province of Ahmedabad, might have 


/' 



reached there directly. Further we are despatching there 
ten thousand horse very shortly. Hence you would arrange 
for the money and enquire about the Governorship of Ajmer. 
Your services will be fully appreciated for these efforts. 
Moreover, we have given orders to Bhandari Manrup Daula, 
who will write you and you would also try your best for 
that. There ought to be no negligence in it. It is our 
command. 


Sunday the 10th of the bright half of Phagun 1790 V.S. 
(3rd March 1734 A.D.) 



20. Marwar’s Timely Services to Mewar. 

Publii^hed in Dr. S. Krishnaswanii Aiyangar Commemoration Volnme (1936 A. D. pp. 111-116) 

Though the magnanimity of the Maharanas of Mewar 
has been widely known all over India, yet the timely help 
they received from the rulers and the nobility of Marwar has 
remained obscure for want of relevant historical facts. 
Some evidence lending full support to the above statement 
is being furnished below:— 

(1) In his old age Maharana Lakha cherished a keen 
desire to marry HansabM, the daughter of Rao Chunda of 
Marwar. At the time of the betrothal, however, her 
brother. Prince Ranmall (Rinmul of Tod), laid down the 
condition precedent to the' marriage that, in case a son 
were born to his sister, he was to be declared the heir- 
apparent to the throne of Mewar even though he might be 
the youngest of all the sons of the Maharana. As Maha¬ 
rana Lakha was very keen on this marriage, his eldest son. 
Prince Chunda (Chonda of Tod), partly in concession to 
the wishes of his father, and partly in consideration of the 
remoteness of the possibility of the birth of a son to the 
Maharana in his old age, agreed to the condition.' Accord¬ 
ingly, on the death of Maharana Lakha,^ between Samvats 
1476 and 1478 (1419-1421 A.D.), Prince Chunda had to fore¬ 
go his right of succession; and Mokal (Mokul of Tod), the 
son of Hansabai, at the age of eleven, was installed on the 
throne of Mewar. But the activities of Chunda, who had 
been entrusted with the administration of the country, 

1. For quite a different version of the motives and circpnistances of the tnarviago 
'I'od’s Rajofithnn, 1899 Edn. I, pp. 290 ff. 

2. Tod places this event in A.D. 1898^ 







aroused Hansabai’s suspicions. So he had to leave Mewar, 
and to seek selter with the Sultan of Mandu, a natural 
enemy of the Mewar house. 

In this state of affairs, Hansabai called in the assis¬ 
tance of her brother, Rao Ranmall. For seven years he 
carried on the administration of Mewar, and then returned 
to Mandor, his ancestral capital, in V.S. 1485 (1428 A.D.). 

(2) In V.S. 1490 (1433 A.D.), Chacha and Mera, the 
half-brothers of Maharana Lakha, as a part of their deep- 
laid plot,* killed Maharana Mokal, their nephew and 
besieged the famous fort of Chitor. As at that time Kumbha, 
the eldest son of Maharana Mokal, was only seven years of 
age, and no one among the nobility was forthcoming to 
avenge the death of their ruler or to rescue Chitor, the 
situation grew very critical. Hansabai, the grandmother of 
Maharana Kumbha, again looked up to her brother, Rao 
Ranmall for help. On his arrival at Mewar, with a band 
of 500 Rathors, Chacha and Mera fled towards the hills of 
Paikotra. Rao Ranmall gave chase to them, and, after six 
months’ strenuous efforts, in the course of. which he had 
once even to risk his life while procuring the help of the 
Bheels, he succeeded in avenging the death of Mokul, and in 
suppressing the revolt. Only, Parmar Mahapa, one of the 
ring-leaders, who escaped in disguise and reached Mandu, 
was helped by Rao Chunda in getting refuge with the 
Sultan. 

After this, Rao Ranmall set right^ the machinery of 
the administration of Mewar, and attacked with success 
Sultan Mahmud of Mandu, for having sheltered Parmar 


1. (Toi aasij^ns this event ti A.D. 1419), ‘-'Though the murder of Mokal is related to 
have no other cause than the sarcasm aMuded to, the precautions taken by the young prince 
Kumbha (‘Koonibho’), his successor, would induce a belief that this was but the opening 
of a deep-laid conspiracy. The traitors returned to the stronghold near Madri, ani Kumbha 
trusted to the friendship and good feeling of the prince of Mar war in this emergency. His 
confidence was well repaid.” (AnoaU and Antiqaitie;^ of Bajasthan, Vo\, I, pp. 332.) 
(The sarcasm alluded to is described in Tod, Vol. 1, p. 384). 

2. (The bardic historians, says Tod. “do as much honour to the Marwar prince, who 
bad made common cause with their sovereign in revenging the death of his father, as if 
it had involved the security of his crown. Hut this was a precautionary measure of the 
prince, who was induced thus to act from several motives, and above all, in accordance with 
usage, which stigmatises the refusal of aid wl:^en demanded: besides Kumbha was the 
nephew of Marwar”,) 
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Mahapa. Though Rao Ranmall was treacherously mur¬ 
dered in V.S. 1495 (1438 A.D.) by the conspirators led by 
Parmar Mahapa and Eka, the son of Chacha, yet the ins¬ 
cription dated V.S. 1496 (1439 A.D.) of Ranpur is an 
incontestible proof of the honesty and valour with which he 
discharged his duties as a regent. 

In V.S. 1496 (1439 A.D.) Maharana Kumbha was only 
thirteen years of age^, and therefore the credit for the 
conquests of Sarangpur (Malwa), Nagpur, Gagraun, Narana 
(Jaipur), Ajmer, Mandalgarh, Bundi, Khatu and Chatsu 
(Jaipur), mentioned in the above inscription, goes un¬ 
doubtedly to the regent, Rao Ranmall, who led the armies 
of Mewar against those districts™ 

(3-4) In V.S. 1577 (1520 A.D.), when Maharana Sanga 
went against Muzaffar Shah of Gujrat^, and in V. S. 1584 
(1527 A.D.) , when he himself was attacked by Babar"*, he 
received a substantial military help from Rao Ganga of 
Marwar. 

(5) In V.S. 1624 (1567 A.D,), when Emperor Akbar 
attacked Chitor, Maharana Udayasingh, along with his 
family, was obliged to retire among the mountains for shelter, 
and the charge of defending the fort against such a formidable 


1. The historians of Mewar, being ashamed of this heinous crime, the treacherous 
murder of Rao Nanmall, have tried their level best to conceal this unholy sin by accising 
Rao Ranmall of the idea of usurping the throne of Mewar. But they could not achieve 
sncce.e8. Had Ka^imall reallv such an idea, he would have neither allowed Maharana Mokal 
nor Kumbha to grow in age and power as is evident from the history. This is also corro¬ 
borated Dy the following lines of the ‘virvinod’, the oflScial history of Mewar:— 

After the murder of Rao Ranmall, Hansabai called her grandson Kumbha and told 
him that, though, Ranmall had killed his father’s assassins Chacha and Mera defeated the 
Mohmmedans and raised tPe name of Mewar, yet he has also been murdered. ** 

This shows that Rao Ranmall never had any bad motive in helping Mwar. 

2. According to the old chronicles, on the birth of Kanha in V.S, 1465 (1408 A.D.). 
I^mce Rai^mall, jbeing asked by his father Rao OhundA of Marwar, abdicated his right to 

Gaddi and went towards Mewar. Soon after this, Maharana Lakha married his sister 
Hansabai, the mother of Mokal born in V. S. 1466 (1409 A.D.). This proves that Mokal could 
neither have been more than 11 years of age when his father Maharana Lakha died in 

A* (1420 A.D.), nor more than 24 years when he was murdered in V. S. 1490 

(14^ AD.) Further, in the same manner if we presume the birth of Maharana Kumbha 
o have been in 8. 1488 <1426 .4.D.), when his father was 17 years of age, he could neither 
^ave been more than 7 years of age when his father MaliSrana Mokal was murdered in 
V. a. 1490 (1433 A.D.), nor more than 18 years of age when the Ranpur inscription was 
engraved in V. 8. 1496 (A,D. 1439). ‘ 

8. Maharana Sanga pp. 79. 

4. Annals and Antiqniti^ of Rajasthan, Vol. 11? p 958, 
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enemy as Akbar was given to Rathor JaimaP of Marwar 
and Pafcta of Mewar. It is evident from the ‘ Akbarnama ’ 
that, no sooner was Rathor Jaimal killed, than the fort fell 
into the hands of the enemy. 


(6) In V.S. 1748 (1691 A.D.) Amarsingh, the eldest son 
of Maharana Jayasingh, revolted against his father, and 
the Maharana, being unable to check this trouble from 
within, sought shelter with Rathor Gopinath at Ghanerao, 
and sent a request to the court of Maharaja Ajitsingh of 
Marwar for help. 

No sooner did Rathor Durgadas and other nobles of 
Marwar arrive there, than the prince was obliged to make 
a compromise with his father, the Maharana.^ 


(7) In V.S. 1752 (1695 A^D.), Amarsingh again raised 
his head, but as the Maharana at once called Maharaja 
Ajitsingh to marry his niece, the prince could not succeed^ 
in his plans. 

(8) In V.S. 1827 (1770 A.D.), Maharaja Arisingh, 
threatened with the internal intrigues, sent an humble- 
worded petition to Maharaja Vijayasingh of Marwar for 
help, and presented him with the rich district of Godwad 
which is a part of Marwar to this day. 

M.M. G; H. Ojha, in his ‘ History of Rajaputana,^ writes 
that the Maharana addressed a letter to Vijayasingh, the 
Raja of Jodhpur, in which he asked him to keep a cavalry 
force, 300 strong, at Nathadwara for suppressing Ratnasingh, 
and in return allowed him to take the income of Godwad 
lor the maintenance of the garrison so long as it was 
stationed there. But at the same time he pointed out that 
the nobles of the district would remain under the direct 
control of the Maharana. 

1 

y. R, ^0 
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(Reverse.) 
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A letter of Maharana Arisinghji (Arsiji) addressed to Maharaja Bijayasinghji of Marwar. 
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How far this version is correct will be seen from the 
letter reproduced below 


Obverse 

^ ?n!ir fsrd itt- 

5W % SIFT JTT^ 

y. ??rr ^ 

k. ^ urd ^ ^ ^ 
sit « 3irtn& irp: qr^qr- 

v9. ^ fTSTC rrrd 

=:. UFIT ^ I 

qff# q^ '??k- 

^0. ^ girar^iTtfl *iR:r 5cr* 

KK- 3r^^^n:ir3nq^% 5rr^q^- 
\R. ^ 5!^r qir^^jrr 3^ ^mqr 
l\. fWcT q^t*T q^t 5n# ^ftr % 

Vy. ^ siq fiw 5 - 

U. ^ dt l^rqT ^ttO’ qjw- 

l\s. 3nq3?T^:3imcrr’:nq5qt?:rH^ 
anqjcT srr^ 

U. qor #oi ff % 3iqri: m?:r ^ €t 


Reverse 

\o. gifwr ^ iTfsw I* 

#3ntr5RgTT^3ffgR% 
grd jfrjjq irft vr- 

iirqd % gwcf g ^' 

Ry. gnu w 


Translation 

Shri Maharaja Vijaisinghji may accept the compliments 
'^f Rana Adsi. You have been good enough to identify the 
cause of Jodhpur and Udaipur. Find out a way of ray 
Welfare, for which I have presented you district of Gbdwad 
^nd if I, my son, or any one else of my family repudiates 
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ihis, the curse of Ekalingji may fall upon him. My dignity 
as well as the dignity of my kingdom (state) lies with yon. 
What more shall I write ? One who performs a ceremony 
with a certain object keeping faith in God gets his desired 
object. And one who repeats the name of God and bestows 
charity in his name, the Almighty fulfills all his desires. 
Similarly, keeping faith in you, I have placed this kingdom 
(state) in your lap. Do what you think proper, but do not be 
slack. You might be knowing the present condition of my 
kingdom. For you, everything is easy, and therefore you will 
remove all my difficultiesi. I am depending on you. 




(Shravanadi Vikram) Sam vat 1827, Vaishakh Vadi 11 (10th 
April 1771 A. D). 

These are some of the broad facts. Besides these, there 
is some more documentary evidence which proves that, for 
certain reasons, Marwar rulers were always alert in defending 
the cause of the Maharana of Mewar against the Mughal 
influence. 








21. An Old imperial “Sanad” relating to Raisina or New Delhi 

(Eead at the thirteenth meeting of the Indian Historical Records Commission held at Patna in 
December 1930 and published in its proceedings, (pp. 146-149) as well as in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, London, (July 1931 A. D. Part III) (pp. 516-625.) 

This “Sanad”* had been issued in favour of Maharaja 
Bijayasingh of Marwar by the Mughal Emperor Shah 
‘Alam II of Delhi on the 9th Jumadi-ul-akhir of the 17th 
year of his reign. 

Emperor Shah ‘Alam II, whose original name was 
‘Aligauhar, was son of Emperor ‘Alamgir II. 

On 29th November, A. D. 1759 (8th Rabi-us-sanI, 
A. H. 1173, or Margshirsh Sudi 10, V. S. 1816) when ‘Alamgir II 
was murdered, ‘Aligauhar was in Bihar, where, on hearing 
of the event, he ascended' the throne* with the title Shah 
‘Alam II on the 24th December of the same year (4th Jamadi- 
ul-avval, A. H. 1173, or Paush Sudi 5, V. S. 1816). In the 
meantime his father’s assassin Vazir ‘Imad-ul-mulk Ghazi- 
ud-din Khan had declared Muhi-us-sunnat as king of Delhi 
with the title Shah Jahan II; but he could hot remain on 
the throne even for a year as Sadashiv Rao Bhau had 
replaced him by Mirza Jawan Bakht, son of ShMi ‘Alam II. 
Later, in A. D. 1761 (A. H. 1174 or V. S. 1817), when 
Ahmad Shah Abdali having defeated the Maharattas at 
Panipat came to Delhi, he announced* Shah ‘Alam II as 
Emperor, appointed Mirza Jawan Bakht as heir apparent, 
and Shuja’-ud-daula'* as Vazir. 

1. Its length is about 3 feet, and breadth about 22 inches. It is mounted on a cloth to 
keep it preserved from decay, leaving the endorsements and the seals on its back open to view. 

2. This ceremony had been performed at village Kathauli in Azimabad district. 

3. After this event Ahmad 8hah returned to Qandhar leaving a deputy at Lahore. 

4. He was Nawab of Oudh. 






:«) QLOEIES OF' MAEWAR AND THE GLORIOUS EATHORS. 

But as Shah ‘Alam* II had adopted his regnal year 
from the 24th December, A. D. 1759 (4th Jumada-ul-avval, 
A. H. 1173, or Paush Sudi 5, V.S. 1816), his seventeenth 
regnal year commenced from the 3rd July, A. D. 1775 
(4th Jumada-ul-avval, A. H. 1189 or Ashadh Sudi 5, V.S. 
1832). Accordingly the corresponding date of the “Sanad” 
which was written on the 9th Jumada-us-sani of the 
seventeenth regnal year, falls on the 7th August, A. D. 1775 
(Shravan Sudi 11, V.S. 1832). 

Besides the text of the Farman the “Sanad” contains 
one imperial “Tughra” and one imperial seal on the 
obverse, and two official seals and four endorsements on 
the reverse. Before dealing with the text of the Sanad I 
think it proper to examine, in detail, these particulars of 
the Sanad 

The “Tughra"; Written in bold arabic characters in 
gold, occupying a rectangular space, reads: “Farman vala 
Shan Abui Muzaffar Jalaluddin Shah ‘Alam Badshah Ghazi.” 
Some scribblings in red occur in the blank spaces and at 
the top of the “Tughra” according to custom of the age. 
This “Tughra” is placed at the top of the .Sanad towards 
the left. 

1 On the 12th August, 1766 (24th Safar, a. h. 1179, or Bbadon Badi 11, v. 8. 1822), the same 
king Shah ‘Alam 1£ had granted the “Sanad of Di\vanP’ of the three provinces of Bengal, Bibar, 
and Orisa to the East India Company in lieu of Ke. 24 lacs {2Q lacs as stated elsewhere) per 
annum. For some time he had also kept his residence at Ahahabad, but in A. D 1771 (v. s. 1828;, 
being displeased with the English, he returned to Delhi and resumed the reins of the government 
personally. In a. d. 1783 (V. 8.1846) Ghulam Qa lir, grandson of Najid-ud-daula (whom perhaps 
Ahmad Shah Abdali had appointed, “Arair-nhumra” of the Emperor), came to Delhi and 
deprived the king of his vision. But he was soon after restored to the throne by Madho Rao 
Sindbia, who put Ghulam Qadir to death. For this timely helpShah'AIamconferrei on Sindhiain 
the title of “Fariiand-i ‘Alijah^' and has suitably given vent to his sentiment of the' occasion in 
the following couplet:— 

L e« MadbojI Sindhia the affectionate sou of mine is engaged in the removal of our distresses. 

The title mentioned above etiU goes with the names of the Maharajas of Gwalior, 

It is evident from history that in the well-known impeachment of Warren Hastings in the 
British Parliament, one of the charges brought against him was that he had conspired with 
Madho Rao Sindhia against the Emperor Shah ‘Alam II. This shows that Madho Rao Sindhia 
having reached Delhi might have overpowered the Emperor Shah ‘Alam II at the instigation of 
Warren Hastings, Yet, however, the Sindhia’s treatment of the Emperor was not bad. 

Later in a. jd, 1803 (v. 8,1860) Lord Lake came to Delhi and having pemioned off the king 
on Es. 12 lacs per annum, assumed the government of the Empire* Sh&h ‘Alam II died in A, D. 
1806 (a* h. 1221, or V* b. 1868). 




The imperial seal: At its top is written “Haulghalib”, 
i. e. the omnipotent. In fourteen small circles around the 
seal are written names of the Emperor’s fourteen-prede¬ 
cessors, as follows: (I) Sahib Qiran* Bin Firoz; (2) Ibn 
Miranshah; (3) Ibn Sultan Muhammad Shah; (4) Ibn Abu 
Said Shah; (5) Ibn ‘Umar Shekh Shah; (6) Ibn Babar 
Badshah; (7) Ibn Humayun Badshah; (8) Ibn Akbar 
Badshah; (9)' Ibn Jahangir Badshah; (10) Ibn Shahjahan 
Badshah; (II) Ibn‘Alamgir Badshah; (12) Ibn Shah‘Alam 

Badshah; (13) Ibn Jahandarshah; (14) Ibn ‘Alamgir 
Badshah. 

The words “Bin” and “Ibn” show that the above-named 
rulers bore the relation of father and son in order. In the 
inner big circle is written “Abul Muzaffar Jalaluddin Shah 
‘Alam Badshah Ghazi” as also the “Hijri” year 1173 and 

the regnal year one. This seal is placed towards the, right 
above the text. 

The Vazir’s seal: The writing in the seal reads: “Shah 
‘Alam Badshah Ghazi, yar vafadar, Sipahsalar, Bustam-i- 

Hind, Fidvi-i-Qadim, Yahyakhan Asaf-ud-daula_Shuja- 

ud-daula, Abul Mansurkhan Safdarjang Ptimad-ud-daula 
Asafjah Burhan-ul-mumalik, Janideh madarul piaham.” 
It also contains the “Hijri” year 1190, and the'regnal year 
seventeenth. This shows that this seal is of the time of 
Asaf-ud-daula, the eldest son of Shuja‘-ud-daula, who had 
died on the 26th January, A. D. 1775 (24th-ZiQa‘d, A. H. 1188, 
or Magh Badi 10, V. S. 1831). This seal is placed on the back 
of the Sanad towards the left lower corner.. 

The third seal: Its contents are: “(Shah ‘Ajam)^ Badshah 
Ghazi, Fidvi Khanazad Khan Bahadur.” The regnal year 
given in it is sixteenth. This seal stands near the Vazir’s 
seal to the right. Just below this seal there is an endorse- 
iiiient, as follows: — 

i-e. the copy^ of the Sanad was taken on the 2nd Rajab of the 
seventeenth regnal year (29th August, A. D. 1775, or Bhadaun 
Sud^3, V. S. 1832). _ 

1 This was an after death title of Timur. (Read Ibn Amir Timur Sahib Qiran.— Ed,) 

2 This portion ie torn, 

3 (Tne word is not clear. Probably we should read reference is to 

^®Xationofthe seal,— Ed.) 
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The second endorsement on the back on the right corner 
runs as follows:— 
iJ^Ia 11a^ ii-** IV 

1 

Just near the above there is a third endorsement, as below; 

— Mm) j«tl3C a*aA| , . , .^J.5i ^3yi I—^ ^V ii* 

The purport of the. second endorsement is “Entered in 
the siyaha (register) on the 2nd of the month of Rajab of 
the regnal year seventeenth, corresponding to Hijri 1189 
(29th August, A. D. 1775, or Bhadaun Sudi 3, V. S. 1832). 
Copy taken in the office of the “Sahib” on the 7th of “Shahar 
yur”.^ May be handed over. 

Purport of the third endorsement: — 

Copy taken in the office of the “Aiyama Izam” (high 
priest)^ on the 2nd Rajab of the seventeenth regnal year. 

The fourth endorsement called “Zimn”'* on the back of 
the Sanad, runs as follows:— 

tu«. jS»A *oAa< Line (I) 

• • • ^-iAJ Jlsx* Vt^ib s>bf 
j I ^ 

Line ( 2 ) i* ja UJt— a,j sjii ^Iaai,© j,.®/* .*< ii,* <^1^(4^ 

i-l^lyjl,*) • • jlAji? l»>) Ji , A,3 (kc ^ <*?-';<«'* (•(*> 4il,ji 

6 

kcRw Jt»" )l ^ jisio Line (3) 

jd]ii r'^ 

1 Here there is some one’s signature which is undecipherable. 

2 This is the bth of the Persian months commencing from the “Sankranti”, i. e. sun’s 
zodiacal change. 

3 (Should be: mustaufi a ‘-imma-i-izam = the controller of the great grants.—Eb.) 

4 In this endorsement, the following words being copied on a separate slip from the 
original, the slip is pasted instead at the time of repairing the Sanad:— 

-Jlsv*- jb! <*3 U.sJ);| LIhG (1) 

Line (2) 

—Lmx ov Line (3) 

The cross letters visible in ihe photo between the 2nd and the 3rd line do not belong to the text 
of the endorsement, but are euperfluoua contents of the slips pasted to preserve the paper. 

5 The following matter being covered under the clofch^mount did not appear in the photo:— 

Of the first line:—f* 

Of the second line:— 

fi The writing within this bracket being distorted conveys no sense 
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A SANAD BELATING TO RAISINA OB NEW DELHI. 
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The details of the case may be entered according to the 
Register of the office. Orders issued. Village Raisina 
situated in the “Haveli” (Suburban) district of the capital 
Shahjahanabad, in view of old “Jagir”... .of Maharaja 
Bakht-Singh, which had passed on to Muhammad Muradkhan 
as a “Jagir” for generations, was for the second time 
restored to Maharaja Bijayasingh in regnal year 2, i. e. 
A. D. 1760 or V. S- 1817; but after this it (having remained 
in the “Jagir” of Rai Aman alias Rashid Aman....) had 
recently lapsed to “Khalsa”. (The same Raisina) due to its 
being his ancestral Jagir (is granted) from “Khalsa” to 
Maharaja Bijayasingh Bahadur and his descendants, generation 
after generation, by way of reward from the “Rabi” Crop 
of the “Quil” year. Dated 26 Jumada-ul-akhir (24th August, 
A. D. 1775, or Bhadaun Badi 13, V. S. 1832). 

Text of the Sanad 

—S', (1) 

—^10 j]ji, olJA* ^xo ii Ij (r) 

4^ jljl iilLiJljP (r) 

-^l»j| 4a., )lj* 4^ -Ji 

I jjj b jj (,i ah- ^) I* •> 4?- 1j o jI j ^'j ^ll.*,a'* c—'.^ 1;»j 43 . ., U*ijf (|») 

4(5 A^b — ji.*b j ji ji (o) 

JUfi , |,1,< >1,0), ; .>-(i 

OlloUo , _/5',0 (■') 

— uZ-l S'’ > J^- s 

UU/* , IjJU U'aj oJtJ Utj , .>*? I; 4o,;,o (y) 

Ub-lxa oIwMJ j t Iji 

— *if-» 

Aa-O ^x] J (a) 

, aj<| AiJtl »->'•* 4^1 f,ir® , »—»'*® oWI!»o , 

‘4>3j,» (i..->l|S>j| ^ .*^4 If^ t *4'^^ ■ Aao Jls_ j* xly^i >.> 

— Jit, 3I (***> J^w It* Y** 
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Translation: In this auspicious time the sublime 
command worthy of being obeyed is issued that village 
Raisina of 80,000 “dams’' in the “Haveli’’ (suburban) 
Pargana of the capital Shahjahanabad (Delhi), the rental 
value of which is Rs. 700/-, may be settled as “Inam” (gift) 
for generations, in view of his old “Jagir” that had lapsed 
to“khalsa”,upon Raj Rajeshvar Maharajadhiraj Bijayasingh 
Bahadur, the predominant of the Rajas of India, and his 
descendants (having been verified as rent free and duly 
registered, that its revenue may increase) from the third 
part of the “Rabi” crop (i.e. from the time of the crop being 
ready) of the “Quil” (Turkish eighth year) as mentioned 
in the “Zimn” (Register). Our distinguished, fortunate, 
and dignified descendants, ministers of high rank, noble 
grandees, eminent officers, economical revenue collectors, 
administrators of civil matters, trustees of Royal affairs, 
“Jagirdars” and “karoris” of the present and future, having 
ever and anon tried to maintain and perpetuate this esteem¬ 
ed order, ought always to leave the above-mentioned 
“dams” in their ( grantees’ ) possession, generation after 
generation, and individual after individual. And treating 
this (grant) as safe and protected from consequences of 
changes and fluctuations, may not exercise pressure or raise 
objection about payment of “Subedari”, “Faujdari”, “Mai”, 
“Jahat,” and all other cesses like.... “Begar”, “Dehnimi” 
(1/10), “Muqaddami” “Sadzui” (2/100), “Qanungoi”, and 
should treat (the grant) as free from all civil obligations 
and Royal demands. Treat this as strict and very urgent, do 
not demand new “Sanad” every year, and never disobey or 
act contrary to this grand order. Written on the 9th 
Jumadi-us-sani, seventeenth year of the reign (i.e. on the 7th 
August, A.D.. 1775, or Shravan Sudi 11, V.S. 1832). 


Prom this Sanad it is apparent that the village Raisina, 
on the site of which the present New Delhi stands, had 
been during the Mughal period the ancestral “Jagir of the 
rulers of Marwar and had regularly remained under their 
sway up to the reign^ of Maharaja Bakhtsingh A.D. 1751-52 

1 Maharaja Bakhfaingh l.art afcende>iUie I l)rone«;f Mar« fir on lU 2i)th lune, i. d.1761 

(ebrfivan Bacli, 2, v 8. 1808 ), t aving dop sed hia nephew Mahfirajfi Rfimsingh. He uied on 2i8t 
September, A.D. 1762 {Bhfidaan Sudi 13, v. b. 18Q9), and waaaucceeded by his son Mabarfija 

Bi]a>asUigb« 
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(v.s. 1808-09). But at this time, as dissensionsi broke out. 
in the royal house of Jodhpur, the Emperor having confis¬ 
cated it from Maharaja Bijayasingh conferred it on Muham¬ 
mad Murad Khpn at the instigation of hostile parties^ Later, 
when the family feud had ended, it was restored again to 
Maharaja Bijayasingh in A.D. 1760 (V.S. 1817). But sometime 
after, when the administration of Marwar had relaxed due 
to Maharatta inraids, the Emperor Shah ‘Alam II, again 
yielding to hostile influence, confiscated the village from the 
Maharaja. Lastly on suppression of all the main risings in 
Marwar, it is probable that the Maharaja might have put for¬ 
ward his claim to this, his ancestral “Jagir” village, in the 
Emperor’s court (as is evident from the central endorsement 
on the back of the Sanad) and the Emperor having seen 
proofs of this village being the ancestral “Jagir” of the 
Maharajas of Marwar and finding no other rightful claimant 
to it, might have issued this “Sanad” in A. D. 1775 (V.S.1832) 
in his favour. We cannot say when and under what circums¬ 
tances this “Jagir” went out of the possession of the rulers of 
Marwar, but two conclusions are derived clearly from it: — 

Firstly, that this Raisina was an ancestral “Jagir” of 
the Maharajas of Marwar, and that, up to, at the most, 
155 years hence, it was in their possession. 

Secondly, that the titles “Zubdah^ Rajha-i-Hindustan, 
Raj Rajeshvar, Maharaja Dhiraj” were used with the names 
of the Maharajas of Marwar up to the end of the Mughal 
Empire. _\_ 

1 Warfare nontinaed np to a.d. 1756 ( v. b. 18K1 ) bet^^een the two couBins MaharfijaB 

Bijayasingo and Raintingh for the sovereignty of Marwar. l.at*-r through the interventi* n of the 
iViaharaUas pe ce was concluded and Maharaja Ram Singh was given Eleven oistricts f Marwar, 
Though tl e inr^iTnal feud had niostiv bub.^idei by ihi^ acti »yet. the g.ixemment of Marwar had 
grown phck through the inrai .8 o‘ iho Mnhar .«ae. This gaveri^e t. a fre h rcvvli of the‘ bardaraj 
of Marwar which was alsosuppreSbOd to agre texieniin ^.i>. i76o f'** 18lh). t'U' in a.d 1765 

(vs. 1822) due to Madtiorao Sindhiav inva-i'jn, the bta<e affairs* were again c .tdused. In a.d, 
1772 (v.e. l> 29 ) Maharaja Raineingh, tf.e rcf.t cau-.e of all trouMes. breathed his Inst, and the 
eleven disTicts of t.i^ ‘ ,agir » mverted to ti e «tato. Th's event broke the hearts - f tf e internal 
enemies f f Marwar. Further tlie mur er of Tiiakur Jai eir.gh cf Auwa, tlie pren ier noble of 
Marwar, in a d. 1774 ( v.8. lau ) atiuck terror in the hearts of the rebel eardais, and brought 
them lound to reason and peace. 

2 Maharaja i»*h\ari Singh of Jaipur, b-ing father-in-law of Maharaja Ramsingh had 
Bided wi h him. His influence also mUbt have worked with the Kniperur against Mtmaraja 
Bijayasingh. 

3 The word “Saramad” in plac^^ of “Zubdah*‘ has also been used in the titles of the rulers 
of Marwar, 8 is evident from Koaritas, dated 29th May, 1829 (Jyesht Ban! 12, Shravanadf, 
V. 8.18'<%), and 12ih June, *829 f Jyesht Sndl 10^ ^hrava^iadi, v. 8. 1885), from Horn Richard 
Oivendiati Agent, Ajtner to tne a idreea of Maharaja Mansinah of Marwar, as well as from a 
‘*Farman** dated 7th Jamadl-ul-avval. a. h. 1217 (Bhadaun Sudl 8, v, 8. lh5W — 5tb Septemberi 

D. 1802), from the King of Kabdl to the address of Manaiaja Bhimsingh of Marwar. 
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22. Maharaja Mansingh of Jodhpur and Maharaja Suratsingh of 

Bikaner. 

(Bond published in the Report on the administration of the Archaeological Department and 
8umer Public Library Jodhpur 1938 A.D., p. 9.) 

In this paper we are giving copy of a bond^ (with its 
English translation) signed by Maharaja Suratsingh of 
Bikaner to pay rupees four lacs and one^ as indemnity, to 
Maharaja Mansingh of Jodhpur^. 

It may also help to give an idea of the system of hostage 
and surety prevalent among the Indian rulers. But before 
doing so it seems necessary to give the events in brief, 
which compelled the Maharaja of Bikaner to sign it. 

In 1804 A, D. there arose a dispute in Marwar - betw^n- 
Maharaja Mansingh and Thakur SavMsingh of Pd:karan—his 
feudatory—regarding Dhonkalsingh an alleged posthumous 
son of the late Maharaja Bhimsingh of Jodhpur. 

The relations of the rulers of Jodhpur and Jaipur at 
that time were strained in connection with the betrothal of 
Krishna Kunvari, the daughter of Maharana Bhimsingh of 
Udaipur. Thakur Savaisingh took advantage of the situation 
and in 1807 A. D. succeeded in persuading Maharaja 
Jagatsingh of Jaipur to invade Jodhpurw He also induced 
Maharaja Suratsingh of Bikaner to join the campaign. 
These combined forces attacked Jodhpur but the seige fizzled 
out due to the ingenuity of Singhi Indraraj etc., who with the 
help of some nobles and Mirkhan, planned an attack on 
Jaipur at the same time and thus diverted the attention of 
the Jaipur army. __ 

1. Tboogb wo wanted to re-produce a photograph of the document, yet could not 

2. In Rajputana potting a cipher at the end of the numerical item is considered 
izuiLSpioioue, 




maharajA mansingh ojf JODHPUR & maharAjA 

SUKATSliNGH OP BIKANFK. 



When Maharaja Mansingh of Jodhpur regained his 
power and assassinated the hostile leaders with the help 
of Amirkhan the founder of the ruling dynasty of T5nk — he 
sent an army to invade Bikaner and avenge the wrong done 
to him by its ruler in joining hands with Jaipur. This 
compelled the Maharaja of Bikaner to sign the aforesaid 
bond. 


The bond. 


3#qr cipst ^ 03 ; «,oo,oo^ 

^ «o,ooo pin: 31 ^ dbr 
wiM 1313 pin: USi 

ng TOtf 33?: ^ 

irg ?T ^^i^iri gn^rca^ 5??^rnr 
^ II unn?^ ?T ^ 

^ 3 ^ ^ w'bi'nK ^ 

ranj^t 131^ ci^criiq?i i, «k, 000 #51 ^ sron 

k ^<1# ?1JT3^ ?T 31131 ^ 331 cinw ^ 

^iH^ 5iran3i 3?:^T5nT, ^[3i#^ pin: ^ 11 

^?3ld <H3 l |<n T Tag# 5OT ^ 


^1 it®,000 51151 % 5351 % ^ ^#31 

g3ni|, q## ^?3ld vs^jooo ^53^ 


R,^\S,ooe 

31# ^%3l ^^,001 5331 ^4t3r ci^j^ykll-JII 

#? 3 # pm: 33 ^ q5n#nr 33 sirt 5 

3TR51 

Translation. 

This bond is written by Maharajadhiraj Shri 
Suratsinghji that an agreement has been reached to pay, 
to meet the expenses of his (expeditionary) forces, to the 
Jodhpur Darbar rupees four lacs and one (Rs. 4,00,001) 
out of which rupees forty thousand (Rs. 40,000) have been 
foregone and the balance remains rupees three lacs sixty 
thousand and one (Rs. 3,60,001). 
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Signed by Rathor Suratsingh, whatever written above 
is correct. 


Signed by Acharaj (priest) Pursotam 
Signed by Shah Amarchand 

By order of the Darbar, dated 5th day of the dark half 
of Mangsir 1865 V. S. (8th November 1808 A. D.) 

Later details. 


The details regarding the payment of instalments are 
as follows 

Out of 5 persons including Surana Ramchand etc. given 
as hostage for Rs. 1,45,000,—Derasari Acharaj Pursotam has 
given a written promise for the payment of rupees one lac 
and Shah Amarchand and Darbari SavMram for rupees 
forty five thousand on the 15th day of the bright half of 
Phagun. 

The Hundis (Cheques)' for Rs. 50,000 regarding the 
camp, were encashed through Memadshah and Hundis 
(Cheques) for Rs. 72,000 were encashed by Pancholi Jaskaran 
Darbari. Total 2,67,000. 

Out of the balance of rupees 93,001 received rupees 
Rs, 84,945-9-6 (rupees eighty four thousand nine hundred 
forty five, annas nine and pies six) which have been 
remitted to the treasury.i 


1. No mentioii of the payment of remaining Re.. 8065-6-6 ifl available in the copy. 






23. A letter' of Maharaja Ranjitsingh of the Punjab 
addressed to the Maharaja Mansingh of Manvar. 

(Read at the Ranjitsingh centenary held at Cawnpore in June 1939 A,D.' and published 
in its proceedings pp. 126-128.) 

This letter was written by Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the well- 
known Sikkh ruler of the Punjab to Maharaja Man Singh of 
Marwar, who was famous for his religious trend and sagacity. 

Though at the time, this letter was written the power 
of the glorious Maharaja Ranjitsingh was ascending day to 
day, yet the English East India Company was gradually 
gaining ground. The company dethroned Peshwa Bajirao II 
in 1818 A.D. and threatened the Raja of Bharatpur, both 
of whom therefore sought help from the Maharaja of the 
Punjab, But he, in his turn, before complying with their 
request, thought it proper to get the advice and help of 
Maharaja of Marwar whom he considered most eminent 
ruler of the time among the Princes of India. 

The letter gives a number of historical facts and the 
condition of the then rulers of Hindustan. Brief footnotes 
have also been added, wherever required, to make the letter 
niore comprehensive. 

sntr?: ^ — 

snra pr #3irH % Ip: ^ % 

^ q-vHoT ^ ^ ^ 

,1. I came acrosB the copy in M8rw5ri of this letter, prepared by Kachardis, a courtier 
0 * Mahfirfija Mansingh, in the old records office of the Jodhpur State, and am thankful 
^ Mr. p, p. Kothivialfi for aupplyin* me with » WPy of 
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I srertr sfiirericr 11 gsiciH sk^- 

ifrj! ^ ^ e|^i\ ^ % 

«ft% 3Tnj ^ ^ *4^1-It ^<1^ 

<t)l^cH ^ '4M< ^<41 ^ H *^51 M^l('4< •I'll'^'h 

sfe ^ vnl 3i#rnsiT ¥r(t ^mr- 

^ ^ ^ ^niRr ![pro^ ^ i 

^ 5 tisjii, 44^(^ '^I'h'Ci <3^5(1 ?H< 

4iin<r 5 J^T% *ni 'KH^ ^ ^ yiMH *t^ 

I ^ ^3n3J 55R> 4H4l<riirifl j^f 51*^311 

^ %3r % ^niT ^ ^ ^iwr j^rrsT^rr^ ^ ^•fr- 

% I ft ^ ^:r ^ ?T3rr § gmpi 

R Rm fiidii W ^ ^^<41 ^ ^ ¥K?i5^ ^ ^rrar ^ r^si 

311% ^ f ^ 5im srnir ^%ri ^ i i%<4^R; # 

% f=R ^ ^ ^1 5 ?T3i gn# eft 3inft % f|=pRIR # 
314dft% 3R^TRift ^ ^ |-3nTO R #T 

R^ ^TSr Cr STIR ftlRTR ^ %f^lR R «KR R ^RIR 
5% twRifl' RT^ 3in%% R^ ^ror ^ ^fi cur rur^t 

I: I 5 ’T 55R> ’cr snRRT ^ ^ ^- 

R? Uf5ir ^131 aiwr 5 ^RUI g31R^^R 31% I ^- 

RT %tt RIRRt UTRRiRR: 5ft RaiRUlV I SlIRUT R 
mRTRF: ■RURUr ^ 51% % UlWleT ^31# 51% R^ ^ 

qi% I RtRRn: 1RT% 51% ^ RI^tb'V I 



( RI^R 1% 501 fwTCR: 

511 sqra' ) 


(Translation of the letter.) 

Though since long we have not been favoured with the 
news of your welfare and intentions, yet we had come to 
know that you were much grieved by the untimely demise 
of the heir apparent*. We too felt it so much that we can 
not express our feelings in writing. 

We have to leave, such things to the wishes of the 
Almighty and pray for His Mercy so that he may favour 
your illustrious house soon with anotheh son. 


1. Maharftj KumSr Ohhatareingh diad on 26th Maroh 1818 AD< 
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A Lim'ER .OF MAHARAJA HANJITSINGH OF THE PUNJAB 
TO maharaja MANSIiNGH OF MARWAR. 



The news of our court is g,s under:— 

Multan*, the province of Kashmir*, Bhaljkar, the belt 
'Of Mankera*, etc., have already come under Khalsaji (Sikkh- 
regime). 

This year the Khalsa-army intended to annex the pro¬ 
vince of Kabul and accordingly reached near Peshawar. 
But Samad Khan, the younger brother of Nawab Azim"* Khan, 
who is the brother of Fateh Khan®, the Vazir (minister), 
presented himself there at the court of Khalsaji and after 
offering valuable presents declared:— 

“Nawab Azimkhan is prepared to serve the Khalsa court 
and you may demand the services of our thirty thousand 
brave cavalry.” 

“We have a blood feud with king Kamran* for the slaugh¬ 
ter of our brother Fateh Khan, and Shuja-ul-mulk* and Shah 
-Zaman® are staying with the English’ to get us punished. ” 

“Under these circumstances, we have left ourselves under 
the protection of Khalsaji and are ready to die in its 
service. Therefore we hope that Kabul be kindly left to us 
to maintain the said cavalry”. 

In the meantime, the envoys of the Peshwa*® and the 
Kaja of Bharatpur" arrived and stated that jif the army of 
Khalsa is sent towards Delhi, they each will pay rupees one 
lac for it. 

Multan was taken in 1818 A.D, 

2, This province was conquered in 1819 A.D, 

. 3. Mankera, a town situated in the desert and surrounded by a cordon of a dozen 

fortresses, was captured in 1821 A.D. 

^ 4. Muhammad Azim was first appointed the governor of Kashmir by his brother 

f ateh Khan and when the army of Maharaja Ranjit Smgh reached near Peshawar he was 
holding Kabul. 

6. Fateh Khan, the King—Maker, was the son of Payanda Khan of Barakzai 
and mmister of Mahamud tihah, whom he helped In usurping the throne of Kabul m 
A.D. But in 1818 A.D. he (Fateh Khan) was roade blind and slaughtered by Kamran 
^hah, the son of Mahmud Shah. 

6. He was the son of Mahmud Shah, ,the king of Kabul. 

7. He was the brother of Zaman Shah (Shah Zaman) of Kabul and was first anointed 
aa governor of Peshawar by his brother. He proclaimed his independence m 1800 A.D., 
took Afghanistan in 1803 A.D., was defeated at Niinula, near Gandumak, in 1809 A,D. and 
•fterwards was obliged to come to Hindustan in search of help. 

. ^ 8. He was the fifth sou of Taiinur and ascended t,h(i throne of Afghanistan with the help 
Of Payanda Khan. He first bestowed the title of Raja upon Ranjitsingh and gave the 
“^fty of Lahore in 1799 \ 1) Afterwards he was blinded at the instigation of Fatehkhan. the 
eon of Payanda Khan,* and was obliged to live in Hindustan for many years^ 

9. East India Company Officers. 

10. Baji Rao IL 

fl. Raijidhir Singh eon of Raujitsingh. 



GLORIES OF MARWAE AND THE ULORIODS EATHORS. 

You yourself know well that the condition of Hindustan 
has worsened owing to the enmity among its rulers. There 
is no cordiality among them. 

We do not know anj’^ one else in Hindustan except your 
noble-self, who can stand for his religion and words and 
for this sake we have sent this special messenger with the 
letter. 

We hope you will give us best advice for the protection 
of Hindustan which will be followed upon. 

Please send one of your trust-worthy and sagaciouS' 
man here as there are some facts which can not be put on- 
paper and the presents too can not be sent. Therefore the 
man should remain here. 

Please also accept the verbal requests of the messenger. 

Submitted on the 12th day of the bright half of Mangsir,. 
yikram Samvat 1879 (25th December 1822). 





24. The First Ray of Social Reform in Rajputana. 

(Published in the Harbilaa Sarda commemoration volume 1937 A.D., pp. 622-523.) 

In the Nineteenth century of the Vikrama, era, there 
prevailed some social customs among the people of Rajputana, 
and specially Rajputs which were ruinous. But as soon as 
the Maharatta peril was over and the country came in contact 
with the Britishers, a ray of reform gleamed in the hearts 
of the people. Marwar also took advantage of this change, 
and in October, 1839 A.D. some rules were framed by the 
combined efforts of Maharaja Mansingh, the British officers', 
the Jagirdars and officials of the State. 

In October, 1843 A.D» some important items of these 
rules, specially relating to Rajputs, were inscribed on marble 
slabs and they were fixed at the district head-quarters of 
the State. 

We give here the transcript and the translation of the 
rules found inscribed on such slabs, for the information of 
the readers of this volume, dedicated to a! well-known social 
reformer of Rajputana: 

sit ^ 1 

we ^ ^ ^ ir gira 

rsigjT ^ flic g# I 

^^11WTOT H VI! gsra ^ 5 — 

I— M-i i q g 53inc Vir sift E.'itfli 1 

% —m: Et wSt ssibn t 
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^uys. W§3rKciPc^qifi5r^1’i 

57131 ^ I 5»fh7r ^ qgrfNr ?mT 5i| fsnsr % i 

^5157 ksii stoft’ Tuin ^ sgig pTrc 5 ik ^qt^ir gNr i 

357 rTSf^ST ^IRT ^ 'ft ycHie.^%'6' ^ ^ <^45* TO^ig 35!JT 

ITIT:^ m 713137 cigi#3«773 % ■eJKlJi 5771 51# ?7!r f^T^Tg 3373 ^53# 

^ 373737 #5*773 fl!!^ c7qR7gr7 gf# J7^ # 5^7# pjg | 31^7^ 

7^00 «lf5=b gfg ![# I 

Translation. 

The following rules regarding the payments to be made 
to Charans, Bhats (bards) and drummers etc., at the time 
of the marriages of the daughters of Rajputs have been 
framed in the month of Kartik, Vikram Samvat 1896 
(October 1839 A.D.), in the presence of His Highness, the 
Agent to the Governor-General for Rajputana, the Political 
Agent, Sardars (nobles) and officials. 

That the Rajputs shall not kill their daughters. 

Rule 36 ; The Jagirdar with an annual income of 

Rs. 1,000/- shall give Rs. 25/-, the Bhomiya ( holding 
land in lieu of service) Rs. 10/- and ordinary Rajput (having 
no land) Rs. 5/- to Charans:. 

Rule 49: The Jagirdar with an annual income of 

Rs. 1,000/- shall give Rs. 9/-, the Bhomiya Rs. 5/- and the 

ordinary Rajput Rs. 4/- to Bhats, Pavadiyas and Baladiyas, 
etc. 

Rule 56: The Jagirdar with an annual income of 

Rs. 1,000/- shall give Rs. 5/- to drummers. 

These rules have been framed with the consent of all 
persons, therefore if a Rajput pays more than the above- 
noted amounts or kills his daughter, he will be liable to 

punishment by the State. 

Further, if a Charan, Bhat or drummer demands more 
he will also be liable to punishment. 

It, being the command of His Highness, shall not be 
disobeyed. 

Dated Saturday, the 13th day of the dark-half of Kartik, 
V. S. 1900 (2l8t October 1843). 











appendix c. 

I. Ropi Plates of Paramara Devaraja; Vlkrama-Samvat 1059. 

(Published in the Epigraphia Indicaj Vol. XXII, (pp. 196-198), (January 1934 A*D,) 

This grant of Devaraja is in the possession of Audichya 
Brahmanas of Ropsi or Ropi, a village 6 miles south-west of 
Bhinmal in the Jaswantpura District of Marwar. While 
touring in that District in 1920, I came across the grant and 
got it photographed for the Sardar Museum, Jodhpur. It has 
already been noticed by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar,* 

The grant contains two copper-plates inscribed on one side 
only. The plates, as far as I remember, measure about 9"X8" 
and have two holes through which are passed two plain rings. 
The first plate contains 11 and the second 12 lines of writing. 

The characters of the grant are Nagari, similar to those 
used in northern India in the tenth or eleventh century A.D. 
The language is Sanskrit and the clerical errors are remark¬ 
ably few. The text is in prose throughout with the exception 
of one verse in 11. 21-23. At the end is found the signature of 
the donor. The orthography presents no special features. 

The object of the plates is to record the grant of a field 
situated to the south of the city-wall (kotta) of SrimSla, the 
modern Bhinmal by the Mxhafajaihiraia^ the illustrious Devaraja 
residing at Srimala, to one Aurakacharya, the son of 
Chandasivacharya and the head of the temple of Siddheshvara 
Mahadeva at Kshamemathuna (Kshatmamathuka?) on 
the occasion of a luna r eclipse. The boundaries of the land 

1, Setbia Lilt of iHstripfiem of Nortftern India, No. 103, where he reads the year a* 
Sarnratim 


V 
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granted were as follows: to the east the land of the Brahmana 
Govinda, to the south the land of Vamana, the son of Durlabha, 
to the west the village belonging to the Mahasamanta 
Purnachanda and to the north the land of the Brahmana 
Shrldhara. The date of the record is the 15th day of the bright 
half of Magha (Vikrama) Samvat 1059 (=1002 A.U.).' 


The witnesses were Matvaka, the preceptor of Devaraja 
and Purnachanda. The grant was written by Suryaravi, the 
son of Nyasa. 

Though no mention of the clan of donor Devaraja is 
found in the grant, yet on the basis of the year and the place 
given in it, we may assume that he was a Paramara^ ruler of 
Abu whose second name was Mahipala and who succeeded his 
father Dharanivaraha, a ruler famous in the chronicle of 
Rajasthan. We give here a chhoppaya often recited by the 
bards in honour of Dharanivaraha: 


TVS ^5% win ^ ii 

’■:n: ?rri ^ ^ ii 

According to this, Dharnivaraha distributed the nine 
provinces of Mandor, Ajmer, Pungal, Lodrava, Abu, Jalor, 
Dhat, Parkar and Kiradu among his nine brothers. It is also 
said that owing to these nine chiefships, Marwar has come to 
be known as “Navakoti Marwar.” But there is very little 
truth in the above chhappayaK 

Devaraja’s (Mahipala’s) son and successor was Dhandhuka 
who was obliged to accept the allegiance of Solanki (Chalukya) 
Kumarapala I, the ruler of Gujrat. 

r~(The date is irreKnlar. The full moon of Magba fell on Thursday the 2l8t January 
when there wns no lunar eclipse. The nearest lunar eclip‘»e occurred on the full moon of 
Hhalgnna corresponding to Friday the 19th February. It.is also not verifiable for Samvat 10o9 
current or Samvat 1069.—Kd.) 

2. For the history f Pnramara ’•□lers please refer to my Bharnin Pmchma R'ljovmshn^ 
VoLl,"andFAop/(bothin Hindih 

3, See also Ant, Vol Xf., pp, 238 f. 












bOPI PLATES OE PARAMaEA DKVARAJA; VIKRAMA-SAMVAT 1059. 

■A 

TEXT. ' 


First Plate. 


, [I,*] ai hr: TORTR H ^ ^ 

4 fR?:nisjt^f5i: ^SRRIR^ 

7 q^RRTCTrfR Jl lTtiR^f(sir)fT<!I- 

8 wm I RTRRfgRS- 

9 5|^RT ! Rf^R^ R^WR’^^' 

10 < 330 ^ 11 ^^ [Rr]TtiiT ' 

11 :3TfTrT: 

Second Plate. 

• 

12 i3:RJtR^5’nH(^r) 

13 s^RtIr: ^RR?^ 

14 RRl^ RtcRf^K^RR^R 5(pWmTRf^(R) 

16 RT^^ [!=»] I' ^¥%Rn5n^^i’ • 

17 . .5 

18 R3[^ R ^ifR rIwRRN IV 

19 ^ RT^R^ft: I ^ ^ sf%?35r!^RT- 

20 5r: 1 m ’fn# ^t»3tnRR5: i 

21 RR PRT^^ 1 ^ RRR ^ RRI 

22 Rl^ Rf^f^ 1 tTRRJt RJ^SRRRg 51TRR ^(RT) 

23 5qf^(R;r)R(RK I RR^ciD«‘] ‘ 
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1. Expressed by a symbol. 

2. The figure 2 is used to denote tbe repetition of shri. 


3. Danda unnecessary, 

4. Danda unnecessary. , , /rr^ ♦ho 

.. '• ■^v!^'STP,;rat K."'7r;sr'‘.:; KrA:»£»tni.!J;r^ip.. 

3^MhjS;r.«m3 iUU b..n 
6. Read mad-urdhvani cha or mama gotre^ 













2. Jalor inscription of the time of Paramara Visala, 
dated V. S. 1174. 


(Pablifihed in the Indian Antiquary, VoL LXII, (p. 4l)(March 1933 A. D,) 


This inscription was fixed in the inner side of the northern 
wall of the building called ^^Topkhana^^ at Jalor (Marwar). 
It was first noticed by Professor D. R. Bhandarkar in 
PRASI, W. C., 1908-9, p. 54, and summarised by him in No. 
194 of Yii&Listof Inscr.N.I. During my recent visit to the 
place I found it fixed in the wall upside down and brought it 
to the Sardar Museum, Jodhpur, for preservation. 

The inscription is engraved on a bulky white stone slab, 
which measures 2' 34"XL' 10". But on reading the contents it 
was found that when this stone was removed from its 
original place to be fixed in the Topkhana (sometimes used 
as a mosque) it was damaged a bit on one side. This is 
inferred from the fact that the last two letters of the 4th 
and the 5th lines are missing. 

The inscription contains 13 lines. The language is 
Sanskrit, and the characters belong to the northern type 
of the twelfth century of the Vikrama era. As regards 
orthography, the consonant following r is doubled, except 
in one case. 

The date given in this inscription is Samvat 1174, Asa^ha 
Sudi 5 Bhaume, corresponding to Tuesday the 25th June 
1118 A. D. The Samvat given in it is Shravanadi and not 
Chaitradi. 


JALOR INSCRIPTION OP THE TIME OF PARAMaRA ViSALA, OATiED V. a il74 


The importance of this inscription lies in the fact that 
this is the only inscription hitherto found which gives the 
genealogy of the branch of the Paramaras who ruled over 
Jalor. Vakpatiraja, the first Paramara ruler mentioned 
in this inscription, is quite different from Vakpatiraja, the 
Paramara ruler of Malwa: for the latter had no male issue 
and therefore adopted his nephew Bhoja, while the one 
mentioned in this inscription had a son named Chandana^ 

As the inscription is dated V. S. 1174, the time of this 
Vakpatiraja would be about V. S. 1150. It is therrfore 
probable that the founder of the-Paramara branch of Jalor 
might have had some connection with Dharani Varaha, the 
Paramara ruler of Abu. 


Text. 

2. inSRiHFl SlftH [:] ^ ^ qwc [;] 

4. cRgtrsrfn “gRjHT (^) ^ [’o^] 


5. [0 

6 . 

7. cqwqr ^ [;^?] 

8. 5[% (#) ii 

9. viTOsr^ jitii airat 

10. vrfen«Th» ll 

11. (^) g qgfr ii 

12 . 

13. [#] ^vim 5^ Jc 11 
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V ' Translation. ^ :: 


... .Ls. 1-2.. The enraged Vashishtha created the Paramara 
from (his) fire altar to conquer ..Vishvamitra and to kill his 
enemies. , .. 


‘ Ls. 3-6. There was a king named Vakpatiraja in the 
dynasty of Paramara. His son was Chandana, who got a 
son named Devaraja. Devaraja had a son named Aparajita, 
whose son was Vijjala. 

Ls. 7-8. His son, like Kartikeya to Shiva, Pradyumna to 
Krsna and Daksha Prajapati to Brahma was Dharavarsha. 

Ls. 9-10. Dharavarsha’s son was Visala, who enlightened 
all the petty chiefs with religious knowledge. 


Ls. 11-12. MelaradevI, the queen of this king Visala got 
this golden kalasa put here oh the steeple of the temple of 
Sindhu Rajeshvara‘. 

L. 13. Sarhvat 1174 Ashadha Sudi 5 Tuesday. 


1, Tbifi temple was probably built by Sindburaja, tbe founder of the Paramara dynasty 
Of Abu, as is evident from the inscription dated 1218 V,S. found at Kiradu: 

Thia templo ia not in existence now» 











3. Kiradu inscription of the time of Chaulukya Kumarapala 
and his Feudatory Paramara Someshvara dated V.S. 1218. 

IPubliflhed in the Indian Antiquary, Yol* ipp. 135-136), (July 1932 A. D,)] 

This inscription is engraved on a pillar at the entrance 
of a dilapidated temple of Shiva at Kiradu, a ruined town 
situated about 16 miles north-west Of Badmer (in Jodhpur 
State). It was transcribed by Mr. Puran Chand Nahar in his 
Jaina Iriscr., Pt. I, p. 251 f. A summary of the inscription 
has also been published by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar in his List of 
the Inscriptions of Northern India, No. 312. 

The epigraph measures 17"Xl7" and contains 26 lines. 
As the middle portion of the stone from the third line to 
the twentieth has peeled off, some names, etc:. are destroyed. 
The language is Sanskrit, and the whole of the record 
except a portion of the last line is in verse. As regards 
orthography, it is worth noting that, in some places, the 
consonant following ‘r’ is doubled, sr is used for ^ and ^ for 
!?i. The importance of the inscription lies in the fact that 
this is the only record which contains the genealogy of the 
Paramara branch of Kiradu and the name of the Paramara 
king Sindhuraja of Marwar, the father, of Utpalaraja, the 
first known Paramara king of Abu. 

It is dated Samvat 1218 Ashvina Sudi I, Gurau= 
Thursday, the 21st September 1161 A. D. 

The purport of the inscription is as follows:— 

In the dynasty of the Paramaras, who sprang from the 
lire altar of Vashishtha at Abu, there was born a king named 
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Sindhuraja, who ruled over Marumandala (Marwar). His 
son was Usala (Utpala‘). The names of Utpala’s son and 
grandson have peeled olf. Then is mentioned Dharanidhara 
(DharanivarahaV and his son was Devaraja^ who perhaps built 
a temple of Devarajeshvara. Then is mentioned Dhandhuka* 
who ruled over Maru mandala (Marwar) through the favour 
of Durlabharaja (1066-1078 V. S.) (the Chaulukya king). 
Krishnaraja® (II) was the son of Dhandhuka, and his son 
was Sochharaja,* whose son Udayaraja, being a feudatory of 
(Chaulukya) Jayasimha (1150-1199 V.S.)f conquered Choda, 
Gauda, Karanata, and Malava. Someshvara (name peeled off 
here, but appears in line 23), the son of Udayaraja, regained 
his lost kingdom of Sindhurajapur^ through the favour of 
(Chaulukya) Jayasimha Siddharaja (perhaps in 1198V.S.), 
became firmly established in 1205 V. S. in the reign of 
(Chaulukya) Kumarapala, and protected for a long time his 
Kiratakupa (Kiradu) along with Shivakupa. He also exacted 
1700 horses (including! five-nailed and 8 peacock-breasted 
horses) and took two forts, one of Tanukotta® and the other of 
Navasara® from prince Jajjaka on Tuesday, the first day of 
the bright half of Ashvina 1218 V. S. at 4^ hours after 
sunrise. But on his (Jajjaka’s) acknowledging his allegi¬ 
ance to the Chaulukya king (Kumarapala), he (Someshvara) 
reinstated him in the possession of those places. 

By the order of the king this prashasti was composed by 
Narasimha, was written by Yashodeva and was engraved by 
Jasodhara. 

1 This is the first name of the Paramara branch of Abu found in the inscription of Vssant- 
^rh, dated V*S. 1099 (Ep, tnd., vol. IX, p. 10 ff.). 

2, l^lupra voL XL, p. 289: When Solanki (Chaulukya'^ Mularaja (998-1052 V. 8.) attacked him he 
was obli^ to seek tlie help of the Rashtrakuta Dhavalaof Hastikundi (HathuijiJT) in Marwair 
{Epigrapkia India^ voLX, p. 2lL 

3^ He was also named Mahlpala. A copper grant of his, dated V. S. 1069 (A. D, 1002), 
been found. (See pp. 205-207.) 

4. He ref need allegiance to Chaulukya Bhimadeva I (1078-1120 V. S.) and was driven away 
from Abu, but afterwards Vimala, the new ^Dandapati,’ oi Abu settled the dispute and brought 
him back from CWtor, where he (Dhandhuka) lived for some days with king Bhoja of Maiwfi. 

5. He was the younger brother of Pur^apala (Bhandarkar'a List of Inscriptions of Northern 
India, Nos. 135 and 139.) 

6. He was the founder of the Param&ra branch of Kirfidu. 

7. This might have been founded by Sindhuraja himself or by his descendants after the name 
of founder of the Paramara branch of Marwar and Abu. 

9* TanMitin the Jais^lmer Stnte, 9. Nno^nrin the Jodhpur State, 
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The inscription ends with the date: Vikrama-Saihvat 
1218 Ashvina sudi 1 Gurau. 

Text, 

ii wtfRiw n 

*13^5 'I- 

^ sRrtfH (^) II ^ ] 

[ ] 4 (^) • 

«. i II ^ ] I 

[ ^ ] : 

5c. II ^ I 

-acrnrrs^wi^ — 

5t: II St ^'4[»i] ->-- 

-1^:11^?:^ 

\s. ?sIir^l!T[ ]^ WOte^ [^Rs]' --- 

-[ll^] ^TfCRTST^T — 

i;. yKyi.i!ny<yweiR,i[*n]- 

— [ II ‘^ ] [ 

5WIT I - 

[II ^] -[lT]q^ntft — 

\o. HT I irpn^-5i[^]- 

[ II lo ] --- 

^^:nFra[ i sftssr — 

^aWTO^iq tf^-[II 

— -% : I ^ — 

K^. IK^ ^ [ ^ ( ^ ) ^]- 

-I--[ ^«i!i ] stni^ W5T — 

\\. II 5-1- 

-— [ WSCT— ] 

fRt 54^11 d<WI^'^<4<MI<^ R^FTSI-1- 

-[Sjfr] — 

^st. SR 5II ^st I- 

-nnffiil^ 

SIT ( 5ft ) f^<W*i^'II5Tl(^(c»T)S^W^: -— -- 





































miST/ty 
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-irT(?) -^ 

I si^n^r3sraf%?^ ^3^'* [ II 

) ^ I 5 

mr^TTa^lwlI^ ^II^I[T3R] 'cr [j] 

— 1 f^ ^ ^r._^.. 

qrsnffffra qf^tii [sfirf:!^] ^n%R i 

— _ 

Mr4«1<3<r - ^ _* P -, 

II \y L*TJ 

5nTrftq%; I ^ r-l 

,1,^ ^ ^ 3Ic3r; II ainfem^^T jrcfNt i a lm\ 

( 0 ) 5ra>a?:; il ^'s tor [ ^ ] ^i: 

^ ^ II a*ra a [ ^ ] j n 







4. Kiradu inscription of the time of Chaulukya Bhimadeva II 
and his feudatory Chauhana Madanabrahmadeva, 
dated V.S. 1235. 


( Published in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. LXII (p. 42), {March 1933 A.D.) 

This inscription is engraved on a pillar at the entrance 
of a Shiva temple at Kiradu, a ruined village near Hatma 
about 16 miles north-west of Badmer in the Mallani district 
(Marwar):. It was first noticed by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar 
in FRASL W. C., 1906-07, page 42, and is summarised in No. 381 
of his List of Inscriptions of Northern India. 

It contains 16 lines and covers a space of 17^"X9|". The 
language is Sanskrit. Except three couplets, one in the 
beginning and two at the end, the whole is in prose. The 
middle portion, from the 5th to the 14th line, as also the 16th 
line, has peeled off. As regards orthography it is to be noted 
that at some places the consonant following r is doubled, at 
one place s is used for sh and at others sh for s. 

The record, after paying reverence to Shiva in prose and 
poetry, gives the date as V. S. 1235, Kartika Sudi 13 Gurau 
(Thursday the 26th October 1178 A.D.) when in the reign of 
Bhimadeva (II) (V.S. 1235-1298) his feudatory Shakambari 
(Chauhana) Maharajaptitra Madanabrahmadeva was ruling at 
Kiratakupa (Kiradu), and Tejapala was carrying on the 
administration. It also tells us that the latter’s (Tejapala’s) 
wife, seeing the old image of the temple broken by Turushkas, 
installed a new image on the aforesaid date ; and, making a 
request to the ruler (Madanabrahmadeva), provided two gifts 
for the gods. 


(cT 

!6 GLOEIES OF MAEWAE AND THE GLOEIODS ilATHORS. I, 

TEXT. 

^ ^] 5i^i (?) 

R. ^TrqfiTftf qr (SIT) I KR\k U 3^3^ 

\. [ ^iqi^rTn: ? ] 

tBi^q^i^raror sfr- 

3^ ^JT<«sr— 

k. #ftqjforaq^^q;?3r5T [ m ] ^dijqr [ 51 ]-[ fl^r ] ?:ra- 

^Rfri^nqj# pqq^qg:p3?r%T5gMqiTO- 

<H*q<o<4iqKf% i ^ (¥t) ^ (g) q^- 

vs. ^<iMlmQqqi o «ft^5iqc5T[^] ^qo^ [?]--[#] 

*;. ) irf^qi^^ [ 5T ]- vi5t^(?) 

-5t5I5iqH?:5I?jt giq>5cq ^ — 

^ [^]--- 

- K ^qVRT^ «l§<4> ( ^ ) STSIT 

^0. cira crftRR? (5r) --- 

U. <jv t ^M| q c iqT <^ qqT g [*T5 t]- 

-'W^pjp^rs^TR. xri^fs^iT II 

\R. aqr ^ ggt ( ^ --- 

-[ ^ ^T5lH qior ( ^ ) ^ qwfqrqr 

\\. g-;- 

-^ ] fqgtqq^ ii 

craT^hpr^^^(^)%5i—- 

--^dq^qitrarr^ia^ 

u. qrarj: qT5I#q II qff^isqgv^f I [ ^ ^ 

creq ?Rq ii I 

^--- 

-[q*]5r[ft]lR ^ >T^5 II 


j. The origjnai seems to have 3ra?Tff (q) q:[ I ]~^- 

2. Perhaps (belonging to the god) has to be read* 
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5. The Sambhar inscription of Chaulukya Jayasimha’s 

time. 

[Published in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. LVIII. (pp. 234-236), (December 1929 A.D,)] 

This inscription was fixed in a well known as Umar 
Shah-ka-kuan at Sambhar, and was first examined by me 
in 1925. 

Afterwards I requested the Jodhpur State authorities to 
have the inscription removed from the well and sent to the 
Sardar Museum for completion of its reading, and for its 
preservation. It was accordingly taken out of the well and 
sent to the Museum in 1926. 

The inscription is engraved on two black stone slabs, 
which were fixed with lime, one below the other horizontally. 
The surface of each slab measures I6"x I4|", which is nearly 
all covered with writing. The inscription contains 28 lines, 
of which 14 are written on the one and the rest on the other 
slab, which are more weathered and damaged. The first two 
lines are in somewhat bigger characters than the rest. The 
engraving on both the slabs is filled with chunam. The 
language of the inscription is Sanskrit, and the characters are 
of the Northern type of the twelfth century of the Vikrama 
era. 

As regards orthography, the letter ^ at one place stands 
for and the dental ^ for the palatal ?i. 

Through the date of the inscription is not traceable, yet 
the following words in lines 13 and 14 show that it was written 
in the reign of Jayasiniha after the birth of his sons Mahipala 
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Kirtipala and Kumarapala, i.e., towards the end of the third 
quarter of the twelfth century of the Vikrama era. 


3iraT. 


The special historical importance of the inscription lies in 
the date given in if for the establishment of the Anhilwada 
kingdom by the Solanki Mularaja. The year assigned, hither¬ 
to, for the latter event by V. A. Smith was 961 A.D. (.V.S. 1018); 
while Mahamahopadhyaya G. H. Ojha has suggested V.S. 1017 
to 1052. But this inscription carries Mularaja back to Samvat 
998, or A.D. 941 as would appear from the following verse 

II ^ II 

which means that after the expiry of 998 years from Vikrama 
Muladeva came as the crest of the earth. 


The Gujrat chronicles also assign the same date to 
Mularaja, and they further tell us that he was the son of Raji, 
as is also evident from Mularaja’s copper-plate grant of 
V.S. 1043 (A.D. 987). 


According to V. A. Smith, Raji was probably one of the 
many designations of king Mahipala, who reigned from 
about A.D. 910 to about 940. Smith also adds that presumably • 
Mularaja was his viceroy and, finding an opportunity, 
became independent. 

It is stated in the Prahandha-chintamam and in the 
Kmmrapala-prabandha that the marriage of Raja, son of 
Munjaldeva, king of Kalyan Katak of Kanauj, was performed 
with the sister of the Chaora king Bhuyadadeva, and that 
Mularaja was the issue of this connection. It is also stated 
that Mularaja, on attaining maturity, killed his maternal 
uncle and usurped his kingdom: but no mention is found o 
the Solankis having ever ruled over Kanauj. No doubt they 
held sway over Kalyani in the Deccan and they had been 
feudatories also of the Pratihara kings of Kanauj. 
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As regards Mularaja’s death, V. A. Smith says that he 
was killed by the Chauhan Vigraharaja II, but in the 
Prithviraiavijaya-mahakavya it is stated that Mularaja was 
only defeated and driven towards Kanibh-kot (in Kachh) by 
Vigraharaja. This fact is also borne out by Merutunga’s 
Prahandha-chintamani, which further informs us that when 
the king of Sapadalaksha attacked Mularaja, Barap, the 
general of king Tailapa, also attacked him simultaneously, 
and that Barap was killed in the action. There is mention 
of Barap in Kirti-kaumudi also. In the Sukrit-sankirtan Barap 
is stated to be a general of the king of Kanauj, but this 
does not seem to be correct. 

In the iJvyasfiraya-kavya king Dvarapa of Lata is stated 
to have been killed by Chamunda Raja, son of Mularaja. 

The mention of Mularaja’s name in the inscription of 
Rashtrakuta Dhaval of V. S. 1053 (A.D. 997) as a con¬ 
temporary also goes to show that he was reigning in that 
year. The Gujrat chronicles also mention that his death 
occurred in V. S. 1053,. 

Only three copper grants of Mularaja have been found 
as follows 

1. of V. S. 1030 Bhadrapada siidi 5 (Monday the 
24th August 974 A.D.) found at Patan (Baroda 
State). 

2. of V. S. 1043 Magh badi 15 (Sunday the 2nd 
January 987 A.D.) found at Kadi (Baroda 
State). 

3. of V. S. 1051 Magh sudi 15 (19th January 995 
A.D.) found at Baroda. 

The second of these plates speaks of a grant made on 
the occasion of a solar eclipse. But according to Kielhorn 
this eclipse had not been visible in India. Kielhorn further 
adds that if the month mentioned in the plate is amaiit then 
there was no eclipse at all, but that if the month is 
purnimant then there had been a total eclipse, but it was 
not visible in India, 
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In this plate the king’s vamshaiB mentioned as Chaulukik 
and his and his father’s titles as Maharajadhiraja. It also 
adds that Mularaja conquered the Sarasvat mandala by the 
force of his own arm. 

TEXT. 


\—l ligifii# ] fW! ii (l) [ ^ (g) 

R I 3n¥-5i??T 5 i r [ ^ ¥rp:?jt n \ n 

^ ( 1 ) I [ ?3iTgiraT ] 

ra5?rr [ :* ] hjirr # ■^^r: ?r (^) dt— 

y :?If: II R II g w : < If qi‘Hd : I ( ^ ? ) 

opn^sr ? 3JT: ^ II ^ II 

S( [ ] n ^ilr (^) ^: i n y n 

Tjicji'm»ii+ii ^nrfd ST— 


\9 

=; 


5 

?o 


I (d4d«ldU^R^ ^ (S[-j|) (^) fgjiaf. 

sTsn^li k II 

si^ i i ^rar ii ^ ii crar 

(g) f^— 

^ ? I SJRT: # ( ^ ) || \9 cT^jr;^ ^ 

goigqt 1 

[•TFt] ^srfer: I vjwif§J*-|ffld<.<Hiy*44 (^) 1 II';|| 

I sqdt— 

% Id*ffl4id; I II ^ II q;5^i3iTi3r:gTT5T^ 

4HdHra: [^^rgr]— 


U «ws: I 5lld^S©flnsq: ( ) %«I?pr [ »f| ] ( % ) dtiji! I 

[ «il Id'HcH'sloH ] -— 

n Vj; [r^i 5ir] ^ (^) r3^T:T^;[^}^^(%) f^:Td(?::) 

[j|^: ] IKo II 3IFT V — — V _W-I- 

3 RP 7 F: ST^: I 3 Fl(%)^[^]—f^ |- 

V w —'-' [ ] II-- 

?y-wi-I mdr---1- 

5^15^* *1 

u-I sr^: ^^dlcHl^bl ( ^: ) f^: [ ^0 •- 

-[ # ] ¥r?R I ^JT— 

-TO 5 [%!» ] I [ ^ 3 tor [ ^ 3 I c^ r tft<HtMldMIMd» ; II ^y — 

--- «t! ^ 
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— -[■5IT]^I IUIl[k*]-- - 

-^ il — 

• II II - 


--[iq]^sri --- 

-IR^ 

^0-? II - 

-^cRRir 

-irc&5r %j?r^ ---^ 3 ^ 

-- rfm [ft] [#]-—- 

-31 


--?mTHi5 [3r]--^ 

— — —-SET I ~ --- --- ““ 

M---- 

-[^]='XST-SSIlg-^- 

- ^[|] -[sr]*mi^tiTRT[g:]- 


Abstract of the Contents. 


This inscription opens with an invocation addressed to 
the goddess Sarasvati and then to some other gods (down 
to verse 4). After that the poet in three verses praises the 
powerful Chalukya dynasty. From the 8th verse it goes to 
show that after the expiry of 998 years from Vikrama, Raja 
Muladeva came as crest of the earth in this dynasty, and 
thathis son was Chamundaraja, whose son was Vallabharaja, 
after whom came Durlabharaja. Durlabharaja had a son 
named Bhimadeva, Bhimadeva’s son was Karnadeva, after 
whom came Jayasimha. Here ends the llth verse, beyond 
which the inscription discloses no historical fact, though 
here and there some names are discernible. The name 
ShakambharP also appears at one place, most probably to 
denote the site where this inscription had been set up. 


1 , We learn from history that this Jayaahhha was the first Ohaulukya king who conquered 
S^mbhar ^Shakambhari) from the Ohauhans. 

































APPENDIX D. 


1. Jhalrapatan Stone Inscription of Udayaditya [Vikrama 
Samvat 1143 (1086 A. D.) 

[ Pnblished in the Journal & proceedings of the (Royal) Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcntta, 
( New series), Vo). X, No. 6,1914 A. D., Pf. 241-243 ] 


This stone inscription lies in Sarvasukhiya Kothi at Jhal¬ 
rapatan. It contains ten lines of writing which cover a space 
of 8" (in breadth) by 6i" (in height). It is well preserved. 
The characters are Nagari. The letters in the first seven lines 
are bigger than those in the last three^. The language is 
Sanskrit and the whole of the inscription is in prose. 


The inscription is dated the 10th of the bright half of 
Vaishakha in the [Vikramal year 1143. It is mentioned in this 
inscription that Janna a Teli Patel built a temple of Shiva and 
dug a Vapi (tank) in the reign of Udayaditya. Twoprashastis 
(eulogies) of Udayaditya, dated Vikrama Samvat 1116 and 
1137 have already been published. From this inscription it 
appears that Udayaditya Paramara reigned till 1143. How this 
prince was related to Paramara Bhoja has not yet been known. 
But his inscriptions show that he was related to Bhoja. A copper- 

plate of Paramara Jayasimha I, dated Vikrama Samvat 1112 

(A.D 1055? published in Bpigraphia Indica, vol. HI, page 48, 
shows that Bhoja was succeeded by Js/asimha and afterwards 
by Udayaditya. A detailed account of these has been published 

by me in the issue of January 19 14 of the Saraswati Magasine. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


Text. ^ 

fw: II \ 3i- 



!T I ?raT ^r- 


ll «= II 5 T HK:(rhai- 

cTT vnifti: snnaf^ ii 

a^faca‘^^|T?l5a‘’^:a(wT)5i^ ?rar sri^ ^C)^- 

vs 3II ^ II iiir§r ii ^ 


Text. 18 


1. Orii^^namahShivaya II samvatl 143 Vaisa (sha) khaShudi 

10 a- 

2„ dyeha Shrimad-udayadityadevakalyanavijayarajye Tai- 

3. likanvaye Pattakila Chahilasuta Pattakila Janna-[ke]- 

4. na Shambhoh prasadamidarii^o karitam^i i Tatha Chirihil- 

latalecha. 

5. da-ghausha-kupikavruvasakayoh antarale vapicha|| 

6. utkirnn-eyamPadita22Harshukeneti23p|| Janasatkama- 

7. ta Dhainih pranamati || Shri L51igasvamidevassa2i 

keriih^s 

8. Tailakanvae^fi PattakilaChahilasutaPattakilaJannake- 

na I Shri Sendhavadevapara 

9. -va27 nimityam 28 dipatailya29 chatuhpalam-ekam muda- 

kam^o kritva tatha varishamsi prati savi-[jna]- 

10. tam32 11^1 Mangalam Mahashri || ^ 

1 From an impression kindly sapplied by Mr. G. H. Ojha. 

2 Denoted by a symbol, 

3 Eead. I 4 Read, I 

6 Read, I . 6 Read. Iir6r^S^ ^1%: 1 


7 Bead. I 8 Bead. 11^%° 1 9 Read. I 

10 The meaning is not clear: perhaps is meant. 

11 Read. I 12 Read. '*5f^ I 

15 Bead. I 14 Read. I 16 Read. S«T° I 

16 The meaning is not clear: perhaps is meant. 


17 Bead. ^ I 

18 From an ink impression kindly supplied by Mr, G. fl. Ojha. 


19 Denoted by a symbol. 
21 Read karitah. 

24 Read Devasya. 

27 Read parva. 

80 Read Modakaiu. 


20 Read prasadoyam, 

22 Read Pan^iita. 23 Read Harehuke^eti. 

25 Read krite. 26 Read Tailikanvaye. 

28 Read nimittam 29 Read taila. 

31 Read varshaih. 82 Read Samvijnataiii. 
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Translation. 

I Om! Reverence to Shiva. 

In Sanvat 1143 on the 10th of the bright half of the 
month Vaishakha, 


2 to-day in the prosperous reign of Udayadityadeva, 

3 Teli Patela Chahila’s son Patela-Janna 


4 erected this temple of the god Shiva and also in 
Chirihilla, 


5 between Chadaghausha Kupika and Vruvasaka, (dug) a 

Vapi (tank). 

6 This inscription is engraved by Pandita Harshuka. The 

mother of Janna, 


7 Dhaini, bows. For Shri Loligasvamideva, 

8 Teli Patela Chahila’s son Patela-Janna at the ceremony 

of Sendhavadeva 


9 Promises four pala (a measure) oil and a ball of sweet 

to be offered every year. 

10 prosperity! Great fortune! 



2. Hathal Plates^ of (Paramara) Dharavarsha [Vikrama] 
Samvat 1237 (1180 a. d.). 

[Published in the Indian Antiquary, yoL XLIII, tSeptember 1941) (pp. 193—194)] 

This inscription was found in the Hathal village in 
the Sirohi State about 3 miles North-West of Mount 
Abu. It is engraved on two copper plates, each of which 
measures about 61" broad by 51" high ahd contains a 
ring hole but the ring has been lost. 

Each plate is engraved on one side only. One of these 
plates contains 10 lines and the other II. But the 11th 
line seems to be a post script, for the letters in this line 
differ widely from the others. 

The characters are Nagari of the 12th century. The 
language is very incorrect Sanskrit. This may be due 
to the fault of the engraver. It is written in prose 
throughout except the three imprecatory verses (lines 15 
to 20 of the second plate). In respect of orthography the 
letters b and v are both denoted by the sign for v. 

This inscription is dated Thursday, the 11th of the 
bright half of Kartika in the (Vikrama) year 1237, and 
refers to the reign of Dharavarsha, who, in this inscrip¬ 
tion, is styled the descendant of Dhumarajadeva, Raja of 
Abu who is described in the inscriptions of Abu^ and 

1 The ink impressions cf these plates were kindly given to me by Rai Bahadur Pandit 
Gauri Shankar H. Ojha, Superintendent, Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. 

e ii 11 ii 

g?i euqyqq usii ijmraRiqt uq?]; ii 
qq 11 ■!» II 

(Unpublished Inscription in the Aohalesbvara temple at Abu). 



wiNisr/?^ 




Girvar^ 

The minister, at that time, was Kovidasa. The day 
of the charter specified in the inscription is Devoithani 
Efcadaski; and it says the following with regard to the 
donee Bhattaraka Visala Ugradamaka, acharya of Shiva- 

dharma: ,(1) That he be granted-in Sahilvada. (2) 

That he be permitted to graze his cattle on the pasture 
grounds free of charge. (3) That a pasture land be 
granted to him in Kumbharanuli. (4) That he be granted 
an area of land which can be tilled with two ploughs in 
a day, (5) In the 11th line of the second plate, which 
is supposed to be a postscript it is mentioned that the 
pastures of Magavadi and Hathaladi villages also be 
granted to him. 

Lines 5-10 of the second plate contain curses on those 
princes who -would deprive him of these privileges. 

Of the localities mentioned here Hathaladi is obviously 
Hathal where the plates were found. In the 15th century 
inscriptions, this village bears the name of Brahmasthana. 
This name must have been given to it either because it 
was granted to Brahmanas by Paramara princes, or because 
there was a temple of Brahma near it which is now 
in ruins. 

Text. 

First Plate. 



HATHAL PLATES OF (PARAMARA) DHARAVARSnA. 

s the founder of the Paramara clan.2 


Sl 


R 5 II [?r] 

^ (gi) cRHra I*] 

« JIT [ ‘ ] 


1 i 

TttiOa (4) qw.uspfgq, i 

^ fllHf II v II 


(Pfitn&rAyai}i Inscription of Girvar). I shall edit this inscription also as soon os poaeible, 
2 Ijiqjr I 

3 Expressed by a Sign, 4 Read 

6 Read ® Read 

7 Bead 8 Read 








glories op marwae and the qloriods eathobs. 

^ M45:I^s^MNI<IH q ( T ) sra^- 

vs jn% ^ [r] ?raT I ara ^- 

^ iTcRisiBi^cRsraT: 

\9 M AWMd I '’■d 

Second Plate. 

\\ ^“^r Rg<d igr g TT>... g% [:] ii d«n 

5T5aT ^iqRffsEIW 

1^ [ * ] n^;*’ II ^- 

U II1^ II II E(ff5i5%vjr 3j^ n- 

3im: 

Ivs ^ q^[• ]IIIII 'p:^ sn% 

1=: 5Rnrat [ • ]“ 5ira^ [: ] II ^ II Jm^- 

^ I 

Ro TO ^ lU II g« II ^ II 

JirTOT^JnTOT^P|Tft' <^tH” 5l'^'3csRMi*initi«^4t [ I ] 


1 Bead 


2 Read 


3 Read 


4 Read 


6 Read 


6 Read 

°q54% 

7 Read 


8 Read 

fqgrq 

9 Bead 

“fldqr" 

10 Read 


11 Read 


12 Read 

=qHnftq?: 

13 Read 

“q^i 

14 Read 


16 Read 

si^^r 

16 Read 


17 Read 


18 Read 


19 Read 


20 Read 

5^ qisRiH. 

21 Read 

qfsq^ai^rfti 

22 Read 

fqsrai 

23 Read 

snt 

24 Read 


25 Read 

shq^a: 

26 Read 


27 Read 


28 Read 













3. Patanarayana stone inscription of Paramara Pratapsimha. 

[Vikrama] Samvat 1344 (1287 a. d.). 

[Published in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLV, (May 1916f (pp. 77—80]. 

I edit this inscription from an excellent impression 
kindly given to me by Rai Bahadur Pandit Gaurishankar 
H. Ojha, Superintendent, Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. The 
original inscription was found in the Patanarayana temple 
near Girvar about 4 miles west of Madhusudana in 
Sirohi State. 


This inscription consists of 39 lines covering a space 
of 2 ft. 6 inches broad by I ft. II inches high. The 
inscription is well preserved. The Characters are Nagari. 
The Language is Sanskrit. Lines 1-35 are written in verses 
numbering 46. Lines from 35 to the end are in prose. 
With regard to Orthography it must be noted that a 
consonant following r is sometimes doubled, and some¬ 
times not. As regards Lexicography, the following words 
deserve to be noticed. 


(1) Demda employed in 1.36, denotes a line of 
()hahamanas: the present rulers of Sirohi also belong to this 
line. (2) Uonaknri, 1.36, the appropriate meaning of 
which^ can not be explained; it may denote a Marwari word 
doli, if it is a Sanskrit word, it is composed of two 
words drona and khari, the respective meaning of which 
are 32 and 96 seers. (3) Dhibadau, 1.36, means dhimada, 
(a well), well-known in Marwar. (4) Arahatta, 1.37, means 
a Persian wheel. (5) Dhikada, dhikaa are also used for 
dhimada. (6) Gohd-utfa stands for the Sanskrit word 
GohUa-putra, 



The inscription is of great importance in connection 
with Paramara history. It contains the genealogy of the 
Paramaras as follows:— 

Vashishtha created Dhumaraja Paramara, by means of 
mantras from the agni-kunda at Abu. Dharavarsha was 
born in his family. In the 15th shloka it is mentioned 
that this Dharavarsha pierced three buffaloes with one 
arrow. This is supported by the fact that on the 
Mandakini tank outside the temple of Achaleshvara on Abu 
there is a statue of Dharavarsha, about 5 ft. in height 
with a bow in his hand and three buffaloes standing 
before him with a hole running through their belies. Dhara¬ 
varsha had a son Sbmasimha by name who had a son 
named Krishnaraja. The son of the latter was Pratapa- 
simha, who defeated Jaitrakarna and regained Chandravati. 
Perhaps this Jaitrakarna may be Jaitrasimha of Mewar, 
who was the grandson of Raula Mathanasimha and sop 
of Padmasimha. Pratapsimha’s Brahmana minister Delhana 
re-built the temple of Patanarayana in [Vikrama] Saihvat 
1344 (1287 A. D.) 

1 ii^^ii * TO: II 

2 (qdls^^^ VITOT II III 

4 [ fr ] g n n r l^-^d 

1*11^ lU II (^) qr 5 f^: 

^ ^ ^ fnirr ii y ii 

TO ^ili qrorr^r?!: i sKtreNro- 

6 ^ II i f%raTOl: 

^ #?n ^qirof^ TO ^ II 5 ^ 4 T- 

^ ^ ^ II's ^bnr^isTO ^ jftroTO (551 )- 

8 I ^ ngr^TOTOranrcj: 11sftqfTOTOPlJig^: 

iPKTOi ?rTO g- I toj- 
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10 553^1^: I ^ ?re*nrI3^ *^5^1 fTtlanKlji^; WlK 

cra^BTsp^t^rrar grafe ^i»4d«Jlr^ tut: swiwid ^rumfu a- 

11 TTl!^fafeaaTtqT:sc II %fi<wkiwdHtr arpnaur: smir- 

I TTTig’5q^44bTilf^Tni;l«Atqio!q^ i^iqTTcr- 

12 II ?rf^i%5n^aTRr5iq tt gina^ i 

swrrfbFr^ts^f^^ aiaf^afra^iTuafa sin?! (^) ?m:ll awr- 

13 i!rto<a5i5ng' a la^t^ i 5ifiadife»r|w 

a ^1% HU ^^afTT^5T^ ^^ftaiciTci^i^^ftsrsqnai: i 

14 a: ^^Tarfa^aTPiTr^al^ <m ^aiirTOTT: li 

ij^j^-arfa siftam ^ i a^aas^s-sr^ ^ tt 

15 H [ ^'s ] aiUT arpsa tut^ dia^thali^ tia^rpSia? 't»<i*iI**^siTi3J i 
gspaaf aT5#^|TiRng5^ ari^ ?a a*. TT^^rt^arr ii swioulanTg' 

16 ^awi fiRdwr^ji^sadaig dtfii; i ^ (# «a% a^ftsuMWRgfr* 

aait-^<H t a^ ^ n f^.5nfeT ^rtei aa araL Pt«<HlM 

-jKlfd^TT' 

17 I i^r^raa: fam^ arena aa ag 

cfa ag ^^r^^friaH aif^fe^ar) 

1 aa ^ 

^<5t snsT# Sahara? i ^Jh^faurgareri^ ^rnrena^: ii sinan?^- 

>q^- ^ ^ 

19 arNtsssss’ ^ af^ aaamia. < ^ Ttaf^ rwcni 

<:<ns i g a a tt ^aar ii '<\ fa^asu^!^: (^) Tiaal% Tr#ia- 

20 y ^rar^arreCHg(^ i aa: ^^ ia an#^ ^Q^a>M<^vqifiiggr 

II aai ^a a i^g f Ta^^rejarerf Ig^aTssawl^f^tata^ i 5ap4- 

21 ga»laaT: aasnar: a^wn^^^aRTarareiiT^* 

^ ^ (iir )#31 areareawT ^aa;: ^ 

22 ^ aJigfa (1a)nfa snreri ara^^lani aarra.’^Ka^^ aararSf fnaft 

?TOT II iTTarr.«n^d\ arai^^uRaa^ i ^r^iai 

23 s^reTTTnfaara^ ii snaiaTa^aRTm^^^^aPTTjii 
^^dwi r a fa a ^^raia ii a^air a an^a^ gn^iwld: i 

24 a ^arai^ RmyniyK^^^Kii f^rarreTT- 

qsla 1 a: angi#a^ ag af ia^arenarl’^ aarla a^ ii ^hpnf- 

25 :^TM^iu(amf^4 a aaai ftnani^ar^foiraatST^ i ajiiw ^ 

a( nr )# m aa:^jP5a!T<r li at ^pnt atarg^ a%^^-w ♦•* *_ 


1 Bead McifitM . , 

2 By a mistake the engraver has left the word ^ engrave i 

in the 10th line. 

S Tbeee five ligBS 55JSS •w redimdant. 
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26 % g I n^t ii \% snqsji: 

^rci5 I 

v<i cremdra ^ ^ a 

^S!n5n#l 

f^gtgrfei^r^qqr I ?sqm (iiT)^gjT^ ^ n 

^tpnf^rnr^mrcij l^pr: i i 

5^3^ McJM-d+Mj af^ g I ^aicp^i g- ^ snr^- 

(^) II qqr ^ 

^twmm cri^ II %gT ai^qra^ ara: ^ , 

v:rafq (Jmraar^a- 

w(?it)5 55 shT gjT! 1 ararniSi 
gaw fi^jRiRn^aaroi!*, [;] sit: ii«i sShnsraifirria 

(3)^ 

r« *** 

3». g*,, ^ 

^ ^ II «k II ^agefegaa^ia s ^ -dtfi^ 

?T5!%3r:^ ar'^ai^: ^eh'^^d ^gr 

<g d^Hniq m II y^ II ^^nEa^g^dtqrrfqa^felp-n ii 

W) fiias^iitaAiit ^ nA ^ I 3«rt^« 
SS^_S^® ^kar^a s'Va^J K ^ i sir^fsiam i 
nra^J: % q aa^ aaisjT afd n asr r^a H m^ i^ 

Surf g; ^ atUdyikgfsHwi (^) a a^naai^ ^ S[o ^o 

^ ar&^qf 0rr^!fiaarr^ ^srrf^snaat i 
‘^S[Ncfti?3’iq^PTr Rhr: 

II WMM 3^^ St 


36 


37 


38 


39 


Brief sketch of the Text. 


The inscription opens with obeisance to Purushottama, 


Verse 1 invokes the blessings of Shri Pattanarayana, 

hu'JLl f established on Mt. Abu by Rama on 

s way back to his capital with Sita after defeating 

R§vana. Vijayaditya the author of this prashasti (v. 2) pro- 

^ account of Ramachandra, Vnshishtha. 


> The letters are in excess of the metre. 
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Mount Abu, the Paramaras and of repairs to Patanarayana 

temple by Delhana, minister of the Paraniaras. 

Veise 3 relates that Vashishtha created a warrior from 
his agnikunda on Mount Abu. The sage conferred the title 
of Paramara and named him Dhumaraja for defeating his 
enemies, who had stolen away the sage’s cow (v. 4). From 
that day the Paramaras became of Vashishtha golra (\\ 5). 

The sixth verse shows that Ramachandra, after examin¬ 
ing Sita’s piety by means of agni, established Shuddheshvara- 
deva near Abu. 

Verses 7 to 9 show that Ramachandra, being installed 
by Vashishtha, and having established Pattanarayana and 
Lakshmanesha on the bank of Pattanada, the source of which 
lies near the ashramas of Vashishtha and Gautama, left for 
his capital, accompanied by Sita and Lakshmana. 

(Verse 10)—From that day the said Pattanada has be¬ 
come a famous holy place known as Guhyatirtha. 

Verses II and 12 contain words in praise of Mount Abu. 

Verses from 13 to 18 give the genealogy of the Paramaras 
as has been mentioned above. 

Verses from 19 to 23 describe the repairs of the temple by 
Brahmana Delhana, the minister of, Paramaras. 

Verses 24 to 26 give a genealogy of Delhana as follows:— 
In the line of Upamanyu Muni was born a Brahmana Vin- 
kaka, whose daughter Charupi was married to Sadaka, by 
whom five sons were born namely Lakshmana, Kelhana 
Valana, Delhana, and Bhaskara. 

Verses 27 to 31 show that the fourth son Delhana, by 
repairing the temple, made known his Garga Gotra, Madhyan- 
dini Shakha, three Pravaras, Yajurveda, his village Grivida, 
andseven ancestors namely Avasa. ..la, Vana, Dedak, Keshava, 
Mahamuna, Malha, Sasa, including himself and his five 
brothers Lakshmana, etc., in this world. 

Verses 32 to 35—Delhana is praised for his conduct 
during the time the temple was being re-built. 



GLORtES OF MARWAR AND TflE GLORlOtTS RATHOSS. 

Verses 36 to 40—show that the work of repairing the 
temple was commenced on the 10th of the bright half of the 
Ashvina, Vikrama Samvat 1343 and finished on the 5th of the 
bright half of the Jyeshtha, Vikrama Samvat 1344. 

Verse 41 speaks of the beauty of the temple. 

Verse 42 shows that the repairs were carried on during 
the reign of king Visala, son of the king Bhadadeva, victor 
of the Turushkas and the king of Malwa. 

Verse 43 tells us that the author of this Frashasii was 
Vijayaditya, whose parents were Dharanidhara and ChSih- 
pala. 

Verse 44 shows that this inscription was engraved by 
Gangadeva, son of Mumadeva, resident of Roheda. 

Verse 45 speaks of the ability of the author. 

Verse 45 refers to the author’s father as a friend of 
Mohana, the son of Alhadana, perhaps one of the seven 
forefathers of Delhana. 

« 

For the maintenance of this temple the following grant 
and offerings were made by neighbouring persons. 

L. 36. Devada Melaka son of Sobhita: one donakari and a 
field in the village of Chhanara. Rajaputha Virapala son of 
Vihala: a dhhnada in the village of Khimauli. 

L. 36-37 The villagers of Auli: 8 seers of corn from each 
arahatta and 2 seers from each In village Kalhana- 

vada: one seer of grain at each plough. Nudimala son of 
Guhila: 10 dramnias from each of his villages. 

L. 38 Rajaputra Gangu and Karmasimha: for twelve 
ekadashis the revenue of the Cholapika, in the village of 
Madauli and export duty of Chandravati. 

L. 39 on Friday the 5th of the bright half of Jyeshtha, 
[ Vikrama ] Samvat 1344, the Pratishtha ceremony was 
performed. 





4. I he Caste System and Religion Among Hindus. 

[Published in the Indian CuUure, Calcutta, VoL IV., No. 3, (January 1938 A. D.) pp. 366-371]. 

In a chaptei’ of Rigveda, known as ‘Purusha Sukta’ the 
Brahmanas are said to have been born from the mouth, the 
Kshatriyas from the arms, the Vaishyas from the thighs 
and the Shudras from the feet of the ‘Virata Purusha’ 
(Omnipotent). 

Though owing to the mention of the names of three 
‘Vedas’ this chapter may be supposed to be a later addition, ^ 
yet the real motive which the old sages had adopted in it, to 
avoid the struggle of life by separating all the main 
occupations in four branches, has totally been ignored. 

It is quite clear that by allotting the different parts of 
the body of the Omnipotent as the sources of Brahmanas, 
Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras they have pointed out 
the duties of these ‘Varnas’ as learning, protection, trade 
and service respectively. 

But in spite of all this people were at liberty to change 
their Varna by proving their fitness to other occupations. 

The following hymn of the 5th Mandala of Rigveda 
states:— 

(Sukta 23, hymn I) 

i. e; O sacrificial fire! grant me thy sage a son, who may 
be a destroyer of enemies and who being well versed in 
hymns may defeat all the enemies, who dare face him in 
the field. 

1 It if enpposed th*t previously there was only one ‘Veda* but Veda Vyasa assorted Ibo 
h^mns acd nsnied their collections as Ri|^, Shma and Yujurveda, 
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The hymn next to it also asks:— 

^ fl 31^ ^ ’TtlJcT: II 

N3 

, (Sukta 23, hymn 2) 

i.e., 0 sacred fire! thou art an emblem of the truth and giver 
of COWS and corn. Give me a son, who can defeat the armies 
of opponents. 

These hymns show that at that time even Brahmanas did 
not hesitate to have their sons profess the characteristic of 
Kshatriyas. 

The following hymn of the 6th ‘ Mandala ’ of Kigveda men¬ 
tions:— 

Vint ^ sraireq w« i 

CUT ?n *n^: ^ 3 t^ li 

(Sukta 28, hymn 5) 

i.e; Cows are my wealth. May Lord Indra give me cows. 
Cows are helpers of Soma, 0 people: such cows are equal 
to Lord Indra and I wish to worship this Lord Indra 
devotedly. 

The following hymn of 9th ‘Mandala’ of Rigveda tells: 

T5I f? firm im 5^^= st^^THT II 

(Sukta 69, hymn 8) 

i. e., 0 Soma! give us prosperity which may comprise money, 
gold, horses, cows, corn, and power. 

0 Soma! you being the crown of heaven and grower of 
corn be my ancestor. 

These two hymns point out that Brahmanas at time 
were willing to adopt the life of Vaishyas. 

Another hymn of the same ‘Mandala’ of Rigveda 
narrates— 

fwr HHT I 

(Sukta 112, hymn 3) 

i. e., I am a compiler of hymns, my father is a physician 
and my mother a corn grinder. Like cows in pasture, we 
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live in this world pursuing different occupations for the 
.sake of wealth. Therefore 0 Soma! flow thy juice for Lord 
Indra. 

This hymn shows that at that time even the members 
of one and the same family were at liberty to adopt 
different occupations. 

Further there are so many instances of changing the 
.Varna by elevating or lowering one’s character. 

It is stated in ‘Aitareya Brahmana’:— 

I fra h ^ i i 

rT 3?Ifr: ^isrt: 

I (5i«ira isPi^ n A®;) 

i. e., out of one hundred sons of Vishvamitra (who by his 
own efforts raised himself from a Rajarshi to Brahmarshi) 
first fifty degraded themselves and were thrown into the 
category of the ‘Dasyus’ like Andhras, Pundras, Shabaras, 
Pulindas and Mtitibas. 

Gita also supports the division of ‘Varna’ according to 
the quality and occupation:— 

ii?iT ^ jppphfiwnTn: I (5i«ira «, 5^ K\ ) 

The famous and learned king Bh5ja, who flourished in the 
1st half of the 11th century A. D. also supports this theory. 
He writes in his book named ‘Samarangana Sutradhara’^:— 

3^g#5rTT «^5 ii ii 

i. e., there was only one ‘Varna’ called Brahmana, one ‘Veda’ 
and one season known as spring to keep the people happy. 

But in course of time when vices began to victimise the 
people God Brahma, to protect his creation, made Prithu as 
the first king on the Earth. 

After that—• 

i. e., he (Prithu) divided them (the people) in four ‘Varnas’ 
and the period of their life in four ‘Ashramas.’ 

^ ii € il 

ii \o \\ 

‘ (WHiri) and ^JutswremUT (waiE» v») | 
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among those, who are devotees, of excellent character,, 
pious, scholars, and virtuous were named Brahmanas and were 


entrusted with the task of performing sacrifices for themselves- 
as well as for others, acquiring knowledge, and imparting.it to* 
fithers and giving and accepting charities. They were permitt^ 
ed to marry the daughters of first three .Varnas. ,. j 


sqcr^f^ II II 


i. e., those who were brave, energetic, capable to protect and’ 
give shelter to refugees, strong and able-bodied were made- 
Kshatriyas. .. 


In addition to some of the tasks mentioned above they 
were put in charge of brave acts, protection, justice and 
enterprise. 

ii ii . 


i. e., those who were shrewd, desirous of wealth, honest, skill¬ 
ed and tender-hearted were classed as Vaishyas. 


They were put in charge of the work of treatment of 
diseases, agriculture, commerce, craftsmanship, breeding of 
cattle and manufacture of metal-articles. , ^ 

' . ii ^S( II 

^ 3nrn ^ i 

(T j^Mlm n t lii il 

L'e., those who were devoid of self-respect, impious^ cruel and 
irreligious were branded as ShUdras-. 

They were allowed to -earn their living by performing 
different physical feats or uttering various sounds, and by 
craftsmanship, breeding of cattle and the service of the first 
three Varnas. 
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These quotations show that the people previously belonging- 
to one and the same ‘Varna’ in course of time Were divided in 
four ‘Varnas’ according to their qualities and occupations. 

Further the changing of one’s ‘Varna’ was in vogue even 
in the latter half of the 11th century A.D. as is evident ’from 
fhe poem known as ‘Bailalacharitra’:— 

^ . 

ll ^ II 

fflcHtcbKi: ^Tnf?:ia3r i 

^ *niir ii h (ajverra ) 

i.e., Ballala being displeased with goldsmiths degraded them 
to the standard of ‘Sachchhudra’ while to increase the number 
of domestic servants elevated the position of fishermen 
gardeners, potters and black-smiths to the same level. ' 

These events have been quoted by Ananda^ Bhatta (the 
author of the poem) on the authority of previous scholars:_ 

cfrrs[raraf^s^iiqi[^gi^f^sR;^j^H H ^ ^ 

(at the end) 

i. e., what is said by Bhatta Pada and other scholars have been 
included in this ‘Ballala-charitra’. 

Thus considering all the above facts it becomes clear that 
the division of ‘Varna’ among Hindus was based on the 
quality and occupation like the modern division known as Babu 
Thakur, Seth and Mazdur (labourer). 

Before concluding this paper we may also state—that our 
Hindu religion was not so conservative as it is today. There 
are several proofs which go to show that even foreigners like 
Greeks, Turks (Yoe-chis), Shakas and Huns were freely 
admitted to its fold. Leaving apart the Buddhist records the 
Besnagar pillar inscription of 140 B. C. states that this 
‘Garudadhvaja’ (column) was erected by Heliodorus the Greek 
who was a staunch Vaishnavite. ' 
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Kalhana in his *Kajataranginr writes:— 



^ arfq 5?piisrar i 

igri^ II ^\so II ( spotcIT^ ) 

i.e., those pious kings (Hushka, Jushka and Kanishka) though 
l)orn of Turkish race built monasteries and ‘Chaityas’ at 
places like Hukhletron, etc. 

We conclude from the inscriptions of Ushavadata, the son- 
in-law of king Nahapana, who flourished in the 1st half of the 
second century A.D., that he was a devotee both of Brahman¬ 
ism and Buddhism. 


We also learn from ‘Rajatarangini’ that:— 

ft ftft^sgT3l[(^oQ ( JiqjTcR^ ) 

i.e., at Srinagar the cruel king (Mihirakula) got built a 
temple of Shiva called after his own name. 

^ Mo reover in commenting on the Panini’s ‘Sutra’ 
wftrarJiT’ (Ria i^o) the commentator Patanjali has counted Shakas 
and Yavanas as Shudras and Kaiyata in his turn has conclud¬ 
ed that— 


i.e., Shudras are also entitled to perform five sacrifices. 

Therefore if, setting aside the conservatism prevailing at 
present and allowing due margin for the changed conditions, 
we follow the path chalked out by our ancestors we will be 
more happy and can pass a more peaceful life in this world. 
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Bhim (Son of Kanpal Rao) — XI. 
Bhimdeva I (Solanki) — V. 

Bhimdeva II (Solanki) — V. 

Bhim Singh (Maharaja) — LI. 

Bhim Singh (Maharana) — LI. 

Bhinmal — III, IV, XII, XIII. 
Bhiradkot — XIII. 

Bhojdeva (Pratihara) — II. 

Bhojraj (Chavada) — XI 
Bhom Singh — LI. 

Bhonsle — LIIL 
Bhopal — VIII. 

Bida — XVIII. 

Bihari Pathan — XXVII. 

Bijaya Shahi — L. 

Bijaya Singh (Maharaja) — X LIX.L, LV. 
Bika (Kao) — XVII-XIX, 

Bikaner — I, V, Xyil, XVIII, XXI, 
XXII, XXIV, XXXIX, XLV, XLVI, 
L, LII. 

Biram (Kao) — XIII, XIV. 

Biram (Kaval) —XXVII. 

Biram (Son of Bagha) XIX, XX. 
Biramdev — XX-XXIII. 

Bithu — X. 

Bodhagaya — VIII. 

Brahmagupta — III. 

Brahmans —X. 

Brahmaaphuta Siddhan —HI 
Britisher — LV. 

British Government — LXII, 

British India — LVllI. 

Budh singh (Hada) — XLIIl. 

Bundel Khaod — XXIV. 

Bundi — XLIIl. 

Burhanpur — XXVII, XXVIH, 
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Calcutta — LV, LVl 

Ceusus Figures — LVII, LXII, LXIIl 

Central Advisory Board — LXIII, 

Ceylon — 1. 

Chalukya — IV, VI, VII 
Chamber of Princes — LXI, 

Champa vat — XXXVI1. 

Chandawal — LIl 
Chandra — VIII. 

Chandragupta II,—II. 

Chandrasen (Kaja - Amber) —XVIII. 
Chandraseu (Rao) —XXIII. XXIV. 
Chanod — XIX. 

Chatsu — XXI. 

Chauhan—III - V, IX, XII, Xlll, XXI. 
Chavada — III, XI. 

Chhada (Rao) — XII. 

Ohhapar - Dronpur — XVII, XVIIl. 
Chhatra Singh — LI 11 
Chhitar Hill Palace — LXII. 

Chhota IMaipur — XXI 
Chief Court — LIX. 

Chittor — XVI. 

(^Ihopasani — LIX. 

Chomarana — XXXI. 

Chunda (Rao) —IV, V XIII, XIV. 
Chunda (Rawat-Mewar) — XV, XVI. 
Chuntisara — XIII. 

Cochin — VI. 

Copper Coin — LIX. 

Cutch — II. 


D 

Dadhimati — II. 
Dahiya — V. 
OakkbaDi — XLIII, 


Dala (Johiya) — XIII. 

Dalapangula — IX 
Dalathambhan — XXVIII. 

Daniyal (Prince) — XXV, XXVI. 
Dantidurga II (Rashtrakuta) — VI, VII. 
Dantivarman II (Rrishtrakuta) — VII. 
Darashikoh (Prince Dara) — XXX- 
XXXIII 

Datani — XXIV. 

Daulat Khan — XX. 

Daulat Khan — XXV. 

Daulat Singh (Maharaj) — LIX. 

De Boigne — L. 

Deccan -- I, VI, VII, XXV - XXIX, 
XXXI, XXXIII, XXXIV, XXXVII,. 
XXXVIII. 

Delhi — XIIL XVIIl, XXI, XXVIII, 
XXXII, XXXIII, XXXVI, XXXVIII 
XLIII, XLV - XLVIII, LI, LVI, LXII 
Desiiri —V. 

Devada ^ XII, XXIV - XXVL 
Devidas (Rathor) — XXIII. 

Devidas (Raval) — XVIII, 

Devisinghji (Maharaj Kumar) — LXIV. 
Devnath (Ayas) — LIIL 
Dbanla — XIV. 

Dhanop— VIII. 

Dharmat — XXXI, 

Dhonkal Singh LI, III. 

Dhuhar ( Rao) — XI. 

Didwana — II, III, XIU, XIV, XL, 
LVII. 

Dilip Singhji (Maharaj Kumar) — LX 
District Court — LXL 
Dronpur — XVII, XVIII. 

Duda — XVn. 

Durgadas — XXXVI, XXXVIL 
Dvirapakosha —IX. 

Dwarka — XI. 
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E 


East India Company — LI, LIII, LV. 
Edward of Wales ( Prince ) — LXI. 

Egypt — LX. 

Electrical & Mechanical Department—LX. 
Elgin Rajput School —LVIII. 

Ellora —VI. 

England — LXI, LXII. 

Erinpura — LXIII. 

Europe — LVIII, LX. 

F 

Farhad — XXVI. 

Farrukhsiyar — XXXVIII, XXXIX,XLII. 
Fatan Khan — XVII, XVIII. 

Fatehpur — XVIII, XXL 
Fatehpur — XXIII, XXIX. 

Firoz Khaa —XIV- 
Firoz Shah II,—XI. 

Flying Club — LXI. 

French — L. 

Q 

Gewihamukteshvar — XLIII, 

Qadhipur — VIII. 

Gagaraun — XVI. 

Gahadaval — VI, VIII, IX. 

Qaj Singh (Raja) — XXVII -XXIX. 

Gaj Singh (Raja of Bikaner) — XLVII, 
Gandab — XXXIV. 

Ganga (Kao) — XIX, XX 
Gangarda — XLIX. 

Ganges — XV, 

Gangwana — XL VI. 

Gaud — V. 

Gaya — XV, XVII, LVI. 

George V ( King )— LXII. . 

George VI ( King ) — LXII. 

Ghazni — XXX. 

Gingoli — LIT. 


Girari — XXII. 

Godwad (r) — IV, V, XVII, XVIII, 

XXI, L, LV. 

Golden Jubilee — LVII. 

Godavati — V. 

Goth — II. 

Government of India — LV-LVII, LIX. 

LXII, LXIII. 

Governor General — LV. 

Govind Chandra — IX. 

Govind Das ( Bhati) — XXVII. ' 

(Grovind Raj III (Rashtrakuta) —VI, VII 
Guda — LVI. 

GuhU — V, X. 

Gujrat — II, III, VI, VII XIII-XV, 
XIX - XXI, XXV - XXVII, XXXI, 
XXXIII, XXXIX- XLV, XLVII, LIX. 
Gulam Husain Khan (Munshi) XLVIII 
Guman Singh — LL 
Gupta — II. 

Gurjar — II, III. ^ 

Gurjara — II, III. 

Gurjaratra — II. 

H 

Habahi — XXVI. 

Hada — XLIII. 

Haidar Quli Khan — XLI. 

Haifa — LX. 

Haji Malik — XII. 

Hamid Khan — XLIII. 

Hansabai — XV. 

Hanwant Singh ji ( Maharaj Kumar )_ 

LXI, LXIV. 

flardinge Chair of Technology — LIX. 
Hardwar _ LV, LVI. 

Harish Chandra — III. 

Harish Chandra — IX. 

Hari Singhji ( Maharaj Kumar) —LXIV. 
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Harivameha Pur ana — III. 

Hasan Abdal — XXXIV. 

Hasan Khan ( Jalore ) — XV. 

Hasham — III. 

Hasti Kundi — VIII. 

Hatbundi — VIII. 

Himmat Singhji ( Maharaj Kumar )— 
LXIV. 

Hindann — XXIII. 

Hindus — XXXV, XL. 

Hindustan — XXH, XXXI, XXXII, 
XXXVI. 

Hindu University — LIX, LXII 
Hisar — XVIII. 

Historical Department — LVII. 

Holkar — XLV, XLVII, LI. 

Hospital — LVIII. 

Hul — XV. 

Humaynn ( Emperor ) — XXI, XXIII, 
XXV. 

Hun — II. 

Uurda — XLV. 

Husain Ali Khan — XXXVIII, XL. 
Husain Shah — XVII, XVIII. 
Hyderabad ( Deccan ) — I, VL 


I 

Ice Factory — LVII. 

Idar — X, XIX, XLIII, LV, LIX. 
Idaria — X. 

Imperial Bank of India Branch — LXI- 
Imperial Coin — LVIII. 

Inda — V, XIII. 

India — II, VII, IX, XXXIV, LIV, LV, 
LVIII, LXII. 

India — XI. 

Indra ( Deccan - Bashtraknta ) — VI. 
India Raj ( Lat) — VII. 

India Raj ( Singhi) — LII, LIU. 


Indra Singh ( Rao ) — XXXVI., 
XXXVIII, XLII. 

Iran — XXX, XXXIII. 

Irvin Chair of Agriculture — LXII. 
Ishwari Singh (Raja) — XLVI. XLVII. 
Ismail Ali Khan — XLVIII. 


J 

Jagat Singh ( Raja - Jaipur ) — LI, LII. 
Jagat Singh II ( Maharana ) — XLVII 
Jagirdar — L. 

Jagmal ( Deora ) — XXIV. 

Jagmal (Raval) — XIII. 

Jagmal ( Sisodiya ) — XXV. 

Jahandar Shah — XXXVIII. 

Jahangir ( Emperor) — XXVI-XXVIII. 
Jahazpur — XV. 

Jaimal ( Mertia ) —XXIII. 

Jaipur — I, II, XVI, XXI, XLV, 
XLVII, XLIX, L-Ln. 

Jaisalmer — I, XI, XII, XVIII, XXIII 
XXX, XLIIL 

Jai Singh ( Brother of Chunda ) — XIV 
Jaita — XXI, XXII. 

Jaitaran — XV, XVIII. XXII, XXX. 
Jaitmal — XIII. 

Jaitsi ( Rao - Bikaner ) — XXI, XXII. 
Jalal Khan — XXII. 

Jalal-ud-din Firoz Shah-IV. 

Jalansi ( Rao ) — XII. 

Jalore — IV, V, XII, XV. XVIII, XXI 
XXIII, XXV, xxvn, XXXI, xLvn, 
XLIX. 

Jamrud —XXXIV, XXXV. 

Jangal — I. 

Jangln — XIII, XIV, XVI, XVII. 

Jasol -- XXV. 

Jaswant College — LVIII. 
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Jaswanfc Female Hoapical — LVIII. 
Jaawant Kao Holkar — LI. 

Jaswant Singh I (Maharaja) — XXIX- 
XXXII, XXXIV. XXXVI. 

Jaswant Singh 11 ( Maharaja )—LVI. 
Jaunpur — XVII, XVIII 
Jaunpnr — XXI. 

Jaya Apa Sindhia — XLIX. 

Jaya Chandra—VIII, IX. 

Jaya Simha ( Solanki ) —V. 

Jaya Simha( Solanki-Deccan ) —VI. 

Jaya Singh ( Maharana) — XLIII. 

Jaya Singh I (Raja of Amber) —XXXII- 
XXXIV. 

Jaya Singh II ( Raja of Jaipur ) — 
XXXVIII, XL, XLII, XLV, XLVI, 
XLIX. 

Jaziya (ia) — IX, XXXV, XL. 

Jharod — XL. 

Jhunjhann — XVII, XXI, 

Jinsen — IIL 

Jodha ( Rao ) — XVI. ^ XX. 

Jodhpur — VIII, X, XVII,XVIII, XX, 
XXII, XXIII, XXV, XXVII, XXIX, 
XXXII, XXXIII, XXXVII, XXXVIII, 
XLI, XLIII, XLIV, XLV, I-XLVIII» 
XLIX-LXIV. 

Jodhpur Government — LXII. 

Jodhpur Press — LVII. 
joga — xvin. 

johiya — V, Xni. 

Johiyavati — XIII. 

Jojawar — XIV. 

Jordan Valley — LX. 

Jumna — XXIX. 

Junagarh — II, 

Junaid — HI. 


K 

Kabul — XXIV, XXX, XXXIV. 
Kahuni — XVI. 

Kailas Bhavan — VI. 

Kak — XI. 

KaliX, 

Kalinjar — XXIII. 

Kalla ( Deoda ) — XXV. 

Kalla ( Rao ) — XXV. 

Kalyan Mai ( Rao — Bikaner ) — XXII. 
Kalyan Singh (Raja-Kishangarh) — LIII. 
Kambaksh — XXXVIII, 

Kanauj — III, VI, VIII, IX. 

Kandbal — XVIII. 

Kandhar —XXX, XXXI 
Kanha { Rao ) — XIV, XV. 

Kanhadadev ( Rao ) — XII, XIII. 
Kanishka -— II. 

Kanpal (Rao ) — XI, XII. 

Karachi — LVIL 
Karkaraj ( Lat ) — VII. 

Karkaraj II ( Lat ) VII, 

Kashan — XXX. 

Kashi — XVII. 

Kashmir — I, XXV. 

Kasli —XXI. 

Kathiawar — II. 

Kaurava — I 
Kazalbash — XXX. 

Kelat — I. 

Khabad — XXI. 

Khairwa — XXI. 

Khalifa — HI. 

Khambhat — XXV. 

Khan Dauran — XLIV. 

Khandela — XLVI. 
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Khanderao Dabhade —XLIV. 
Khan-e-Jahan Lodi — XXIJL 
Khan-e-Khanan — XXIV. XXVI. 
Kharbuji — XLV. 

Ebatu — XIII. 

Khedive — LX. 

Khed — X, XIII. 

Khedecha — X 
Khichivada — XXIV- 
Khilji — IV. 

Khokhar — XIII. 

Khor — IX. 

Khudavand Khan — XXVI. 

Khuiram ( Prince ) — XXVI-XXVIII, 
Khyber Pass — XXXIV. 

Kiradn — IV. V. 

Kirtivarman II ( Solanki ) — VI. 
Kis^ngarh — I, XXVII. XXVIII, XLV 
XLVII, L, LIII. 

Kishan Singh ( Raja ) — XXVII 
Kitchner, Lord- — LIX. 

Kosana — XVIII. 

Kotah XLV. 

Kotara — XIX. XXIII. 

Kocecha — XIII. 

Krishna — VI. 

Krishna Kumari — LI. 

Krishna Raj ( Lat ) — VII. 

Krishna Raj I ( Rashtrakuta ) — VI. 
Krishna Raj II ( Paramara ) — IV. 
Krishna Raj II ( Rashtrakuta ) — VIL 
Kshatrap ( Western ) — II. 

Kumardevi — IX. 

Kutnarpala ( Solanki) — IV, V. 

Kumbha ( Maharane ) — XVI, XVIl. 
Kunda — XXXIV. 

Kundal — XVIII. 

Kunpa — XXI, XXII. 

Kuntal — VIII. 

Kushan — I. 

Kutub-ud din — IV- 


L 

Lahore — XXV, XXXIV, XXXVI. 
XLVII. 

Lakha ( Maharana ) — XLV, XV. 
Lakha ( Raval ) — XVIII. 
Lakhanpal ( Badayun ) — VIII. 
Lanka — I. 

Lat — VI. VII. 

Lawan — XXI. 

Lawrence, Lord — LV. 

Lodrava — XII. 

London — LVIL 


M 

Madanabrahmadev — V. 

Madanapal — VIII. 

Madhoji Siudhia — L. 

Madho Singh ( Jaipur ) — XLVII, 
XLIX. 

Madhurajdev ( Bhonsle ) — LIII. 

Magh — III. 

Mahabat Khan — XXVIII. 
Mahabharata I. 

Mahamud Khilji I ( Mandu ) — XVI. 
Maharaja — XXXI, XXXIIL 
Maharatta — XXXIII, XLIV, XLV, 
XLVII, XLIX, L, LI. 

Mahewa — XI, XIII, XVIII, XXVII. 

XXVIII. 

Mahirelao — XI. 

Mahkar — XXVII. 

Mahui —IX 
Malarna — XXI. 

Maldeo _ ( Kao ) — XX-XXV, 

Malhar Rao Holkar — XLV, XLVII. 
.Malik Ambar Chanipu — XXVIII. 
Malik Haji — XII. 

Malik Yusuf — XVIII, 
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Mallani — XI, LIII, LVIH. 

Mallinath ( Raval) — XII-XIV. 

Malln Khan — XVIII. 

Malwa — VIII, XVI, XVII, XXVII, 
XXXI, XLIX- 

Mandor - II - V, XI. XIII - XVIII, 

LIV. 

Mandu — XV, XVI. 

Manglod — II. 

Manoharpur — XLI. 

Manpur — VIII. 

Man Singh ( Maharaja ) —LI-LIV. 

Maroth — V, XLIX. 

Marwar _ I - V, X, XIV, XVI, XVII, 
XIX, xxni-XXVII, XXXII. 
XXXIII, XXXV-XXXVIII, XLII, 
XLIII, XLV, XLVI, XLVIII^ LII, 
LVII, LVIII, LXIII. 

Marwar Junction — LVII. 

Maury an Empire — II' 

Mayo, Lord — LVI. 

Meerut LIX. 

Megha — XVII. 

Merta — III, XVII, XVIII, XX, XXII, 
XXIII, XXVIII, XXXVIII, XXXIX 
XLVIII, XLIX. 

Merwada — I, II, LIII LVII, LXII, 

Me wad I, XIV-XVII,XIX-XXI 
XXIII. XXV, LV. 

Miraj — VI. 

Mirbakhfihi — XXXIII 
Mirza Khan — XXIV, 

Modha —IX. 

Mohamedan — IV. V, IX, X, XII, XIII, 
XVII, XXXV. 

Mohammad ( of Gujrat ) — XV. 
Mohammad Adil Khan — XXIX. 
Mohammad Akbar-XXXVI, XXXVII. 
Mohammad Shah ( Emperor) — XL 
XLH, XLIII. 

Moizuddin Jabandar Shah — XXXVIII. 
Mokal ( Maharana ) — XV, XVI. 


Momin Khan — XLV, XLVI. 

Motaraja — XXIV. 

Muazzam (Prince) — XXXIII, XXXIV. 
Mubarizul mulk — XIX 
Mughal ( Moghul) — XXXV, XXXIX, 
XL, XLII, L, LV. 

Muhammad — XXXI. 

Muhammad ( Prince ) — XIXXII. 

Mulara j — V. 

Multai — VIII. 

Multan — XII, XIV. 

Mundwa — XXXVIII, LII. 

Mimicipality — LVII. 

Murad ( Prince ) — XXXI 
Murad ( Sultan ) — XXV. 

Museum — LIX, LX. 

MusUm — XXXI, XLV, XLVIH. 
Mutiny ( Indian ) — LV. 

Muttra — LV. 

Muzaffar — XXIV, XXVI. 

Muzaffar Ali Khan — XLI. 

Muzaffar Shah I — XIV. 

Muzaffar Shah II — XIX. 

Mysore — VI. 


N 

Nabara — XXL 

Nadole - III - V. XIII, XV, XVII, 
XXXVI. 

Nag. — V. 

Nagadari — V. 

Nagana — V, XI. 

Nagaur — IV, V, XIII-XVIII, XX, 
XXIV, XXX, XXXVIII, XXXIX, 
XLII, XLIII, XLVII, XLIX, LVI. 
Nagbhat — III. 

Nagbhat II,—HI. 

Nagkund — V, 
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Nagnechiyan — XI. 

Nagpur — LIII. 

Nagvamshi — V. 

Nahapan — II. 

Naishadhiya Charita —IX. 

Nara — XIX. 

Narana — XVI. 

Narbad — XVIU. 

Narnole — XLI. 

Naairuddin Mohammad Shah — XL. 
Nath — LIV. 

Nathdwara —L. 

Nawa — LVL 

Near East War front — LXIII. 
New Delhi — LI. 

Nilgiri Hills — LXI. 

Nimba — XVIII. 

Nizam — VI. 
hizam — XLIV. 

Nizam- ul- mulk — XIX. 
Niiam-ul-mulk—XXVI, XXIX. 
Nizam ul-mulk—XLIV. 

Nur Jahan—XXVIH* 

Nusratyar Khan—XLI. 


O 

Okhamandal—XL 
Ooty—LXI. 
Orchha—XXIV. 

P 

Pabu-XI. 

Paohmarhi—LIX. 
Pachpadra — LVII. 
Padiv — XXVI. 
Palam — XXVI. 
Paltnpur —I, XLIII. 
Paleatine — LX. 


Pali — V, X, XI, XV, XXIII. LII, 
LIII, LVII. 

Pallival — X- 
Pandava — I. 

Panvar — XI. 

Paramar — IV, V; XI. 

Parbatsar — V, XXIII, XLIX, LII. 
Pardayat LV. 

Padihar — III-V, XI, XIII. 

Parkar — I. 

Parvez ( Prince ) — XXVIII. 

Pathan XXII, XXXIV. 

Pathari — XXVI. 

Peshwa— XLIV. 

Phalodi — XIV, XVIII, XIX, XXI, 
XXIII, XXVIII, XXX, LII, LVII. 
Pharada — XI. 

Pilaji _ XLIV. 

Pipar — XLVII. 

Pokaran— V, XVTH, XXX, LII. 
Pokaina Kathor — XIX, X XII I. 
Political Agent — LUI, LIV, LVUI. 
i^olo Team— LXI. 

Post Office — LVII. 

Pratap Singh (Maharaja ) — LVI-LVIH, 
LIX - LXI. 

Pratap Singh ( Maharana ) XXV. 
Pratap Singh ( Kaja of Jaipur ) — L. 
Pratihar — II. 

Prayag XXVHI. 

Prince of Wales — LVI. 

Prithviraj (Chauhan) IX. 

Prithviraj ( L'daipur ) — XXI. 

Prithvi Singh ( Maharaj Kumar ) 

XXXIII. 

Provident Fund — LXI. 

Punapal ( Sankhala ) XIV. 

Punjab — VI, xxxn, xxxvni. 
XLVI. 

Fushkar .— III, LV. 
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QasiD; Khau — XXXI. 

Quetta Earthquake Relief Fund—LXII* 
Qutub-ul-mulk — XXXIX. 


Easo — IX. 

Kathor _ IV, V, VIII, X, XIII, XIV, 

XIX, XX, xxii-xxiv, xxvn, 
XXIX, XXXI, xxxn, xxxvi, 
xxxvn, XLVi. XLvm, l, lxi. 

Elatna Singh — L. 

Ratta — Vin. 


R 

Kadhanpur — XXI. 

JRafi-ud-darjat — XXXIX. XL. 
Eafi-ud-daulah — XL. 

Eaghunath ( Bhandari ) XLII. 

Raipnr — XX. 

Raisina — LI. 

Raja — XXIV, XXXIII. .. 

Rajadhiraj — XLHI, XLV-XLVIII. 
Eajpipala — XXIV. 

Kajput — I, V, X-Xn, XVI, XXIII, 
XXV, XXXII, XXXV-XXXVII, 
XLVin, LIX. 

Kajputana — I, VIII, XXV, XXXVIII, 
XLVIII, LIII, LIV. 

Rajput High School — LIX. 

Raj Rajeshvar —XXXIX. 

Raj Singh ( Prince-Bikaner ) — L. 

Raj Singh ( Raja ) — XXXVIII. 

Raj Singh ( Ra > ) — XXVI. 

Rajsuya — IX. 

Raju _ XXVI, 

Rama — I. 

Rama ( Village ) — XII. 

Eamayana — I. 

Ram Chandra ( Raval ) — XXX. 

Ram Singh ( Maharaja ) — XLVII-L. 
Ranadhir — XV. 

Ranamal ( Rao ) — IV, XTV-XVI. 
Rangoji — XLV. 

Ranjit Singh ( Punjab) — LIV. 

Rann of Catch — I. 

Rao Raja — LV. 

Raehtrakuta — VI- VIII. 


Raushan Akhtar — - XL. 

Rawalpindi — XXXIV. 

Rayamal ( Idar ) — XIX. 

Rayapal ( Chauhan ) — TTT 
Eayapal ( Rao ) — XI. 

Raya Singh ( Rao ) — XXIV-XXVI 
Raya Singh (Rao, son of R. Amar Singh ) 

—xxxni. 

Raya Singh ( Son of M. Ajit Singh )_ 

XLIII. ^ 

Representative Advisory Assembly_ 

Lxni. 

Resident — TJY 
Rewasa — XXI. 

Riyan — XX, XLVI. 

Rol — V. 
liudradaman — II. 

Kupnagar — XLVII. 

S 

Saadat Khan — XXVI. 

Sabal Singh ( Raval-Jaisalmer )_XXX.. 

Sabarmati — XLIV. 

Sahajpal ( Chauhan ) —. HI. 

Sahasa —■ XX. ' 

Salabat Khan ( Amir- ul- Cmra ) _ 

XLVII. 

Salim — XIV, XV. 

Salkha ( Rao ) XII, XIII. 

Salkhavasani — XIII. 

Salori _ XIII. 

Salt Areas — LVI, LVU, LIX. 

Salute guns — LVI, LVILLXI. 

Samalia — X. 
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Samavali — XXIV. 

Sauibhar — IV, V, XIII-XV, XVII, 
XVIII, XXI, XXIII, XXXVIII, XL, 
XLV, XLIX, LVI. 

Sambhari - Eaj — IV. 

Samsam -tid - daulah — XLV. 

Sanchore — V. XXI. ^ 

Sanga ( Maharana ) — XIX, XX. 
Saukhala — XIV. 

Sapadalaksba — IV. 

Sarai — XII. 

Saran — XXTV. 

Sarangkhan — XVIII. 

Sarangpiu' — XVI. 

Saraya Ali Wardi Khan — XLI. 
Sarbuland Khan — XLIII, XLIV. 

Sardar Museum — LIX, LX, LXII. 
Sardar Kisala — LVII. 

Sardar Samand Water Supply Canal— 
LXIII. 

Sardar Singh ( Maharaja ) — LVIII, LIX. 
Surunda — XLV. 

Saul ( Kao ) - XVIII, XIX. 

Satta ( Kao ) — XIV, XV. 

Saundatti — VIII. 

Savai Raja — XXVI, XXVII. 

Savalakh — IV. 

Sawai Siugh — LII. 

Sayyad — XXXIX - XLII, X LVIII. 
Scholarships for Veterinary & Agriculture 
Scieuce — LXII. 

Sehrul Mutekharin — XLVIII. 

Session Courts •— LXI. 

Setaram — IX, X. 

Setrava — XIII. 

Shahabuddin Ghori — IX. 

Shah Alain 11, — L. 

Shah Jahan I ( Emperor ) — XXVIII, 
XXIX, XXXI. 

Shah Jahan II, — XL. 

Shahjahanpur — XLI. 

Shahpura — VIII, LII. 


Shah Shafi — XXX. 

Shaikhavati — I. 

Shaistakhan — XXXII - XXXIV. 
Shakambharishvara — LV. 

Shambhaji — XXXIV, XXXVII. 
Shamsabad — IX. 

Shamsakhan — XIV. 

Shamsberulmulk — XX. 

Sbamsuddin Altamash — LV, IX. 
Sharfuddin ( Mirza ) — XXIII. 

Shekha — XIX, XX. 
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Hydrabad ( Deccan ) — 21, 25. 

I 

Ibn Haukal — 27. 

Ibn Khurdadba — 11, 27. 

Idar ~ 66, 78, 127, 129, 131. 135. 
Iftikhar Khan — 89. 

Imad-ul*mulk — 189. 

Inda — 168, 170. 

India — 1, 6—7, 12, 13, 15, 23, 27, 29, 
34, 38, 48, 52, 69, 66, 75, 94, 98, 112. 
134, 194, 219. 

India ^ ( Eashtrakuta ) — 21. 

India Eaja ( HI ) — 26, 38, 43. 

Indraiaja ( IV ) — 20, 28. 

Indiaraja ( Gujrat ) — 24. 

Indraiaja ( Singhi ) — 196. 

India Singh ( Son of Eaya Singh ) — 86, 
122, 134. 

Irvin. William — 119, 122 — 128, 173. 
Ishardas — 88. 

Ishvaii Singh ( Jaipur ) — 195. 

Israfil — 99. 

J 

Jadunath Sarkai — 89, 91, 93, 119, 

127 — 129, 131, 133, 173. 

Jagat Raya — 70, 77. 

Jagat Singh ( Maharaja of Jaipur ) —196. 
Jagat Singh ( Son of R. Basu ) — 83. 
Jagirdar — 204. 

Jagmal (Meratiya ) — 67, 72. 
tJagmal ( Mewar ) — 76. 

Jagmal ( Rathor ) — 43. 

Jahanabad — 115, 118. 

Jahandar Shah — 102, 191. 

Jahangir — 98, 123, 191. 

Jahazpui— 76. 

Jaimal ( Rathor ) — 62, 63, 67, 72, 77, 
186. 

Jmpur — 122, 123, 126, 126, 128, 130 — 
132, 173, 177, 179, 181, 186,195- 197. 
Jaisa — 67. 

Jaisa ( Sindhal) — 68, 
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Jaisalmer — 212. 

Jai Singh ( Mirza Raja ) — 126. 

Jai ( Jay a ) Singh ( Savai Raja, Jaipur) 
114—118, 122, 123,125—128, 130,131, 
133, 147, 153, 173, 177— 181. 

Jaitaran — 68, 69. 

Jaitavat — 74, 

Jaitmal — 67. 

Jaitrakarna — 230, 231. 

Jaitra Simha — 230. 

Jait Singh ( Auwa) — 195. 

Jajjaka — 212, 214. 

Jalal Khan — 71, 72, 

Jalhana — 228. 

Jalor(e) — 36, 56, 137, 206, 208, 209. 
Jambuaar— 136, 145, 150, 175. 

Jamrud — 94, 109, 

Jangal (u) — 58, 59. 62 — 64. 

Janna — 223 — 225. 

JaSamadevi —62, 63. 

Jaskaran ( Panoholi ) — 197, 198. 
Jasodhara— 212, 214. 

Jaswantpura — 28. 

Jaswantpura — 205. 

Jaswant Singh I, — 28, 51, 81, 82, 86— 
92, 94, 95, 97, 98, 102, 109, 124. 

Jat — 58, 59. 

Jati ( Jain Saint ) — 167, 169, 171. 

Java — 12. 

Jawan Bakht ( Mirza ) — 189. 

Jaya Bhat III ( Gurjara ) —7. 
Jayachandra — 29—34, 42, 43. 

Jayasimha ( Chalukya ) — 212, 214, 

217, 218, 220, 221. 

Jayasimha I ( Paramara ) — 223. 
Jayasimha I ( W. Solanki ) — 21. 
Jayasimha 11 ( W. Chalukya ) 21. 

Jaya Singh ( Maharana ) — 186. 

Jaya Soma — 62. 

jazia— 51, 109—112, 114, 116. 

Jhabua — 56. 

Jhalrapatan — 223. 

Jharod — 147, 153. 

Jhunjhauu -147, 153. 

Jodha ( Rao) — 50 58, 59, 61, 63, 64, 
105. 

Jodhpur — 28, 49, 52, 65, 56, 58 — 61, 
63, 64, 66—69, 77, 79, 86, 87, 90, 92, 
102—107, 110,113,120,122,123,128— 
131, 134, 135, 172, 178, 176 — 178, 
186, 187, 196— 197, 199, 205, 208, 
211, 212, 217, 


Jodhpur Lancers — 52. 

Joga — 58. 

Jogidas ( Champavat) —103, 105, 106. 
Johan (King) — 126. 

Jordan — 52 
Jumna — 86. 

Junjhar Singh — 81. 

Jushka — 240. 

Juzrs — 5, 7, 

K 

Kabul — 82, 83, 195, 200, 201. 
Kachardas — 199. 

Kachh — 219. 

Kadab — 18. ^ 

Kadambas 16. ’ 

Kadi— 219. 

Kafiristan — 13. 
i^ailas Bhavana — 23. 

Kaiyata — 240. 

Kalachuri — 4 — 6, 26, 

Kalhana — 240. 

Kalhauavada — 232, 234. 

Kalidas — 11. 

Kalinga — 13, 23, 25, 26, 48. 
Kalivittarasa — 20. 

Kalla — 70, 72 —74. 

Kulyani — 27, 218. 

Kfilyan Katak — 218. 

Kalyanmal Rao — 69. 

Kama — 126. 

Kambakhsh — 102, 

Kambojas — 5, 6, 13. 

Kamdhaj Raya — 29, 31. 

Kamlavati — 29, 31, 

Kamran ( Shah ) — 200, 201, 

Kamwar ( Khan )— 121, 123—126, 
128, 129, 133. 

Kanauj — 5, 7, 9, 22, 26, 29, 31, 32, 
37—46, 49, 59, 218. 219. 

Kanchi — 16—18, 22—25. 

KandaU —168, 171, 175. 

Kandhal — 68, 59. 

Kandhar — 82, 83. 

Kanha f Rao ) — 185. 

Kanhari Cave — 25, 

Kanishka — 5, 240. 

Kaoneshvara — 23. 

Kanthaji Kadam Bhande — 136, 145, 
147, 150, 152, 155—157, 159—161, 
163. 166, 174. 

Kanth Kot — 219 
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Kanuja — 69, 

Kapis — 13. 

Karamsi — 59. 

Karan Singh( Bikaner ) — 83. 

Karhad — 26. 

Karim Khan— 146, 150. 

Karkaraja — ( Lata ) — 19, 172. 
Karkaraja II ( Lata ) — 23. 

Karkaraja II ( Kashtrakuta ) — 20, 27. 
Karmachandra — 63. 

Karmachandra Vamshotkirtan Kavya — 
62. 

Karmasimha ( Patanarayana )232, 234. 
Kama — 7, 231. 

Kamadeva — 220, 221. 

Kamata (i) k — 9, 22, 23, 212, 213. 
Karnul — 23. 

Karpuradevi — 31. 

Kashi — 44, 50. 

Kashmir — 200, 201. 

Kasimpur — 138, 141. 

Katak — 33. 

Kathauli — 189. 

Kathiawad — 41. 

Katyayan — 240. 

Kayath (Kayastha ) — 103, 106. 
Kelhana — 57. 

Kelhana — ( Brahmana ) — 231, 233 • 
Kerala — 22, 25. 

Keeari Singh ( Purohit ) — 115, 118. 
Keshava — 231, 233. 

Keshava Das — 70, 77. 

Keshava Das (Meratiya ) — 70 ,77. 
Khafi Khan — 90, 92, 125. 

Khajwa — 86. 

Khakkars —34. 

Khalil-ulla-Khan — 84. 

Khalsaji — 200, 201. 

Khamnor — 76. 

Khanazad Khan — 191. 

Khan Dauran — 144, 158, 164, 178. 
Khan Dauran — 82, 83. 

Khande Rao ( Dabhade ) — 158, 166, 
173, 175. 

Khandesh — 24. 

Khan(i; Jahao ( Sayyad) — 81. 
Khanpur — 138, 141. 

Kharbuji — 179, 181, 

Kharepatan — 27. 

Kharia — 58. 

Kharvel — 48. 

Kharwa — |47, 153, 



Kharwar — 9. 

Khashas — 6, 13. 

Khata — 185. 

Khazars — 3, 5—7, 

Khed ( dhara ) — 34—36, 56. 

Khetri (di) — 125. 

Khimauli — 232, 244. 

Khinva — 69. 

Khinvasi ( Bhandari ) — 131. 
Khokhandpur — 30, 

Khottigadeva — 27. 

Kh8atriyas--2—4, 6, 7, 9—11, 13—15, 

20, 43. 

Khurram — 70, 79. 

Khusal Ohand — 125. 

Khusru II, 6. 

Kielhom — 219, 

Kiradu ( Kirat Kupa ) — 35, 55, 56, 
206, 210—212, 215. 

Kiratas — 6, 13. 

Kirat Kupa ( Kiradu ) — 212, 214—216 
Kirat Singh — 125. 

Kirtipal ( Chalukya ) — 218. 

Kirtivarman I ( Chalukya — 16. 
Kirtivarman II ( Chalukya) — 16, 17, 

21, 22, 28. 

Kishangarh — 56. 

Kishor Singh ( Son of M. Ajit) — 129, 
130, 134, 135. 

Kitab-ul-masalik-ul-mamalik — 11. 
Kolhapur — 22, 159. 

Koli — 132, 135, 168, 171. 

Konguni Varma — 16. 

Konnur — 19. 

Koolee — 135. 

Koombho — 184. 

Koral — 168, 171, 175. 

Korna — 70. 

Koshala ( Northern ) — 24 
Koshala ( Southern ) 23. 

Kovidasa — 227, 228. 

Krishna — 231. 

Krishna ( Rashtrakuta ) — 21. 

Krishna ( river ) — 23, 25, 26. 
Krishnakumari — 196. 

Krishnaraja II ( Paramara ) — 212, 213. 
lirishnaraja I { Rashtrakuta ) — 17, 23, 
40. 

Krishnaraja II ( Rashtrakuta ) — 19, 26 
Krishnaraja III ( Rashtrakuta ) — 19, 
20, 26 — 28. 
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Krishnaraja ( deva ) III ( Paramara ) — 
230, 231. 

Kshamemathuna — 205. 
Kshafcmamathuka — 205. 

Kshatriya — 235—238. 

Kumarapala (Solanki) —33, 39, 5*'»—57, 
212, 214. 

Kumarapala Charitra — 14, 43. 
Kumbhakarana ( Kumbha ) ( Maharana ) 
—41, 125, 184, 185. 

Kumbharanuli — 227, 228. 

Kumpavat — 74, 85. 

Kuru — 231. 

Kuruudaka — 26. 

Kushan cgins — 14. 

Kushans — 12—14. 

Kushika — 44. 

Kutubuddid Khan — 79. 

L 

Ladnu — 59. 

Lahore— 31, 62, 81, 109, 189, 199, 
201. 

Lake, Lord — 190. 

Lakha •— ( Maharana ) — 183—185. 
Lakhanapala — 42, 43, 45 
Lakhdhir { Inda ) — 168, 170. 
Lakahmana — 233. 

Lakahmana ^ Brahman ) — 231, 233. 
Lakahmaneah — 230. 

Lai Kila — 85. 
lashkar Khan — 78. 

Lata — 7, 23. 24, 26, 38, 172, 219. 
Latalur — 26. 

Later Mughals — 119, 128, 173. 

Latur — 21. 

Liohchhavia — 14, 15. 

Linguistic Survey — 48, 

Lodrava — 206. 

Lohawat — 67. 

Loligasvamideva — 224, 225. 

Lumbha — ( Chauhana ) — 4, 39. 

Luni — 34. 

M 

Maaair-ul-Umra — 51, 124, 129. 

Madalia — 69. 

Madana Brahmadeva — 215, 216. 
Madanapala ( Gahadavala ) — 42, 45. 
Madanapala ( Set Maheth ) — 43--45. 


Madauli — 232, 234. 

Madho Rao Sindhia — 190, 195. 
Madhusudan — 229. 

Madina — lOO. 

Madras — 23. 

Madri — 1 ^ 4 . 

Magadha — 13, 25, 26. 

Magavadi — 227, 228. 

Mahabat Khan —98. 

Mahabharata— 48. 

Mahajan — 106. 

Mahamud Shah (Kabul) — 20l 
Mahainuna — 231, 233. 

Mahanadi — 22, 23, 25. 

Mahapa (Paramara) — 184, l85. 
Maharashtra — 5. 

Maharashtri — 5. 

Maharatta — 98, 99, 136, 151, 154, 159, 
162, 165, 166, 177,178, 189, 195, 203. 
Mahasingh — l03, 104. 106 —108. 
Mahbub — 89, 

Maheshdas (Gaud) — 88, 90, 

Maheshdas (Kumpavat) — 74. 

Maheshdas (Kathor) — ,70. 

Mahi— 22,*168,170, 171, 174 
Mahichandra (Gahadval) — 46. 
Mahikantha — 135. 

Mahipala (Chalukya) — 218. 

Mahipala (Pala) — 46. 

Mahipala (Paramara) — 206, 212. 
Mahmud (Sultan, Mandu) — 184. 
Mahodaya — 26. 

Mahuvi — 43. 

Majumdar (Professor) — 48, 53. 

Malabar coast — 22, 25* 

Malavikagnimitra — 11 
Maldev (Rao)— 50, 52, 64, 62—69, 74, 77 
79. 

Malha — 231, 233 
Malkhed — 24, 25, 27. 28. 

Mallani — 134, 215. 

Malwa — 1, 3, 22—25, 27, 158, 167, 
169, 177—179. 181, 185, 209, 212, 
213, 232, 234. 

Mandakini — 230- 
Mandalgarh — 76 185, 

Maiidor — 29—32, 36, 56, 184, 206. 
Mandu — 184. 

Mangal Singh ( Thakiir-Pokarau ) — 105, 
Mankora — 200, 201, 

Manne — 17. 
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Manrap — 178, 180, 182. 

Mao Singh ( Kunwar-Jaipur ) — 75, 78, 
79. 

Man Singh ( Maharaja-Jodhpur ) —195— 
197, 199, 203. 

Manu — 6, 13. 

Manucci — 88, 93. 

Manyakheta — 19, 26, 27. 

Marasharva — 24. 

Maraaimha — 20. 

Marumandal — 210, 212, 2l3. 

Marwar — 10, 24, 35, 36, 41, 43, 51, 
62, 56, 58, 59, 66—70, 74—76, 80—82, 
84—86, 90, 92, 94, 98, 102, 105, 108 
—110, 113, 122, 124, 126, 129, 130, 
131, 134—137, 154, 158, 159, 161,164, 
166, 183—186,188, 189,194—196, 199, 
203, 205, 206, 208, 210—213, 215, 229. 

Masuda — 147, 153. 

Mathanadev — ( Gurjar-Pratihara ) — 5. 
Mathanasimha— 230. 

Matvaka—206, 207. 

Maya — 12. 

Mecca — 100. 

Megasthenese — 7. 

Megh Raj ( Raval) — 70. 

Mehmud ( Ghazni) — 15. 

Mehva — 35. 

Melak —232, 234. 

Melardevi —209, 210. 

Mema — 175. 

Memadshah ( Bikaner ) — 197, 198. 

Mera — 184, 185. 

Meratia — 72. 

Mers—34, 35, 56. 

Merta 52, 67, 70—72, 76, 103, 104, 106, 
107. 

Meru —26, 

Merutunga 219. 

Mewar — 3, 4, 9, 30, 33, 50, 66, 74—76, 
93. 110, 125, 127, 183—186.. 188. 230. 
Michael — 99. 

Mihireshvara — 240. 

Mihirkula — 14, 15, 240. 

Minas — 34, 36, 56. 

Miraj — 21. 

Miranshah — 191. 

Mirat-i-waridat — 125, 129. 

Mirjumla — 117. 

(A) Mirkhan — 196, 197. 

Mir Muhammad Masum — 88, 


Mohammad Akbar ( Prince ) — 94, 95, 
124. 

Mohammad Amin Khan—138, 140, 141. 

Mohammad Hadi Kamwar Khan — 121, 
123—125, 128, 129, 133. 

Mohammad Hasham — 90. 

Mohammad Khan — 74. 

Mohammad Khan — 152. 

Mo(u)hammad Shah (Naeiruddin, Emperor) 
86, 123—125, 128, 130, 131, 133, 136, 
144, 158, 159, 164—166, 172, 178. 

Mohan — 232, 234. 

Mohanlal Vishnulal Pandya — 33. 

Mo(n)hemmadan — 31, 34, 39, 45, 68, 70, 
75, 76, 105, 112, 121—124, 126, 129, 
185. 

Mokal ( Maharana ) — 183—185. 

Mokul 183, 184. 

Mominyar Khan —155, 158—174. 

Monghyr —25. 

Motaraja —80. 

Mubarizul Mulk —136, 137. 

Mu(o)ghal —10, 50—53, 65, 67,73—76, 
80, 81, 86. 89, 90, 101, 102, 110, 112, 
119, 123, 128, 144, 154, 155, 158, 

162, 166, 172—174, 177, 178, 188, 

189, 194. 

Muhammad Azam Shah — 125. 

Muhammad Azim —201. 

Muhammad Kasim —50. 

Muhammad Khan Bangash — 165. 

Muhammad Murad Khan — 192, 193, 

195. 

Muhammad Shafi Warid — 125, 129. 

Muhammad Shah (Son of Miran Shah; 

191. 

Muhan ( Rath or ) — 8. 

Muhanot ( Kshatriya ) — 8. 

Muhanot ( Vaishya ) — 8. 

Muhi-us-sunnat — 189. 

Muinuddin Khan — 68. 

Mukunddev — 33. 

Mukund Singh — 89. 

Mula ( Panwar ) — 165, 159, 174. 

Mularaj ( dev ) I ( Solanki ) — 212, 
218—221. 

Multan — 8, 200, 201. 

Mumadev — 232, 234. 

Munja (Raja) — 3. 

Munjaldev — 218. 

Muntakhib-ul-Lubab — 90, 92, 125. 

Morad (Prince) — 82, 87, 89, 90, 
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Musalman — 89. 

Museum — 205, 217. 

Musi — 24. 

Muslim — 87, 89, 93. 

Mustaki Khan — 147, 153. 

Mutib — 237. 

Muttra — 130, 131. 

Muzaffar Khan — 68. 

Muzaffar Shah (Gujrat) — 185. 

Mysore ~ 16—18, 20. 23, 25. 

N 

Nadiruzzamani — 125. 

Nadol — 36, 56, 57, 67. 

Nagabhata I, — 7, 32, 

Nagabhata II, — 32, 

Nagaur — 9, 67. 69, 74, 77, 78, 82, 83, 
85, 86, 103, 106, 107, 120, 122, 123. 
128, 134, 135, 177, 178,180. 
Nagavaloka — 7, 8. 

Nagpar — 185. 

Nahad—32. 

Nahad II, — 32. 

Nahad Rao — 29—31, 33. 

Nahapana — 240. 

Napa — 58, 59. 

Narana — 185. 

Narasimha — 212, 214. 

Narayana — 41. 

Narbada — 22, 24, 102, 167—171, 175. 
Nasik — 26, 

Nasrat Jung — 83. 

Nathadwara — 186. 

Nausar -— 212. 

Navakoti Mar war — 206. 

Navasahasanka Chari ta — 3. 

Navasara — 212, 214. 

Navasari — 17, 38, 

Nayachandra Suri — 33. 

Nelmangal — 18 . 

Nembaz — 145. 

New Delhi — 194. 

Nijabuddaula — 190. 

Nikodar — 68, 69. 

Nilgund — 26. 

Nimbaji — 68, 62, 63. 

Nimula — 201. 

Nizam — 23, 24, 26, 28. 

Nizam — 164—163, l65, 166. 174. 
Nizamulmulk — 82, 


Nizamulmulk — 154—163, 165, 166, 
174. 

Nolambantaka Marsimha II, — 20. 
Nolambas — 16, 19, 26. 

Nolambavadi — 16, 18, 20, 23—25. 

Nudimala — 232, 234. 

Nyasa — 206, 207. 

0 

Ojha. G. S.—60, 61, 63, 64, 93, 186 
218, 224, 226, 229. 

Orissa—22, 190. 

Oudh—189. 


P 

Padihars— 3, 4, 24, 32, 39, 43. 
Padmagupta—3. 

Padmasimha — 230. 

Pahlvas — 6, 13. 

Paikotra—184. 

Paithan—23, 82, 

Paiyalachchhi Namamala—27. 

Pal—46. 

Palanpur—39, 135, 137. 

Pali—29, 34—36, 55-.-67. 

Pallavas—16—19, 23—26. 

Pallival—29, 34—36, 56. 

Panchaganga—26. 

Panchal—8, 42. 

Pancholi—73, 168, 170, 197, 198. 

Pandat—155, 159, 174. 

Pandya—25, 26. 

Panini—10, 240. 

Panipat—189. 

Panwar—155, 159, 168, 171, 174, 175, 
Parabal—46. 

Paradae—6, 6, 13. 

Para (Pra) mara—1, 3, 4, 27, 184, 186, 
206, 209—213, 223, 226, 227, 230, 231, 
233. 

Parkar—206. 

Parviz—6. 

Patan—62, 219. 

Pata (tta) narayan—227, 229—233. 
Patan jali—240. 

Patayat—203. 

Patel—223—225. 

Pathans—50, 66. 
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Patna—131. 

Patta (Mewar)—186. 

Patts (Kathor)—70. 

Pattadakal—18. , 

Pattanada—230, 233. * 

Panndrakas—6, 13. 

Pavadiya—204. 

Pavaga(r)dh—136, 145, 150. 

Payanda Khan—201. 

Peramanadi—16. 

Persia—83. 

Persian—50, 83. 

Peshawar—200, 201. 

Peshwa—154, 158, 199—201. 

Phalodi—67. 

Piln(Pilaji Gaekavad)—136, 145, 150, 
155—157,159-161,166 168, 170—175 
Piplun—73, 74. 

Pokaran—68,73, 105, 196. 

Poonia—86. 

Prabandha Chintamani—219. 

Prabaudha Kosh—8. 

Prabhakaravardhana—5. 

Prabhasa Pattan—40. 

Prabhavak Charitra—32. 

J'racheta—12. 

Pradyumna—231. 

Pratapa Simha (Paramara)—230, 231. 
Pratap Singh (Maharaja)—52. 

Pratap Singh (Maharana)—50, 65, 66, 
75—80. 

Pratihar—3—5, 7, 44, 218. 

Prifchu-2, 237. 

Prithvipati II (Qanga)—19. 

Prithviraj—70. 

Prithviiaj (Bikaner)—80. 

Prithviraj (Chauhan)—3, 29, 34. 

Prithviraja Kaso—3, 6, 29, 34—39. 
Prithvirajavijaya Mahakavya—31, 33. 39. 
Pulakeshin I (Chalukya)—16. 

Pulakeshiu II (Chalukya)—22. 

Pulinda—237. 

Pulokeshiraja (Chalukya)—7. 

Pundra—237. 

Pungal—206. 

Punjab—15, 48, 66, 199. 

Pnran Chandra Nahar—211. 

Puma Chanda—206, 207. 

Pornapala—212. 

Purohit—116, 118, 132, 137, 140, 146, 
149, 166, 168, 163, 164. 

Purnshottam (Aoharya)—197, 198. 




Q 

Qandhar—189. 

QasimKhan—87—91. 

Qutub-ud-din—31, 33, 34. 

R 

Rachamalla (Western Ganga)—19, 20, 26 
Radadhara—36, 36, 66, 104, 108. 
Radhanpur—17, 26. 

Raee Singh—134. 

Rafi-uddarjat—110—114, 116, 124. 
Rafi-ud-daulah—124. 

Rafi-ul-Kadar—114, ll6. 

Raghunath Bhandari—123,128, 130-133. 
Rai Aman—192, 193. 

Rainsi—30, 31, 33. 

Raisina—192—196. 

Rai Singh—89. 

Raja—218. 

Rajadhiraj—86, 123, 128, 133, 137—139, 
141, 142, 147, 152, 156, l6l. 

Rajaditya—20. 

Rajaputra—10, 11. 

Rajashekhar Suri—8. 

Rajasthan—65, 206. 

Rajasuya Yajna—30, 32, 33. 

Rajatarangini—14, 4'8, 240. 

Rajgarh—147, 153. 

Raji—218. 

Rajor—5, 7. 

Rajputana—7, 9, 10, 60, 66, 69, 75, 78, 
80, 92, 178, 203, 204. 

Rajputs—6, 9, 10, 12—14, 36, 55, 56, 80 
82, 84, 85, 88—91, 93—96, 98, 108, 
120—122, 124, 137, 165, 168, 203,204. 
Raj Rajeshvar—120, 130. 

Raj Rajeshvara Maharaja Dhiraj—195. 
Rajwada—121. 

Rajyapala—46. 

Ram (Rao)—67—69, 72, 76. 

Rama (Chandra)—230—233. 

Ramanand (Paneholi)—168, 170. 
Rambhamanjari Natika—33. 

Ram Chand (Surana)—197, 198. 
Rameshvaram—23, 26. 

Ramgarh—71, 72. 

Ramnagar—8. 

Rampur—71, 79. 

Ramsin—36, 66, •, 

Ramsingh —71. 
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Ramsinghji (Maharaj)—51, 155, 158, 

163, 164, 168, 179, 181, 194, 195. 
Rana—91, 92. 

Rana (Dholi)—204. 

Rana-Banka-Rathor—53, 

Ranisagar—68. 

Ran Mall(Rao)—183—185. 

Ranpur—185. \ 

Randhir Singh (Bharatpur)—201. 

Ranjit Singh (Bharatpur)—201. 

Ranjit Siugh (Punjab)—199, 201. 

Rashid Aman—192, 193. 

Rashtrakutas—5, 7, 9, 3 5—24, 26—28, 
38—50, 172, 212, 219. 

Rashtras—48. 

Rashtrod (h) a—40, 41. 

Rashtroda Varasha Mahakavya—40. 
Rasika Priya—41. 

Rasmala—127, 134, 135. 

Raso—3, 4, 29—34, 42. 

Rat—43. 

Ratan—69. 

Ratanpur—36,56. 

Ratan Singh (Mewar)—186. 

Ratan Singh (Ratlam)—87. 

Rat hi—48. 

Rather (d)—9, 10, 28, 29, 34, 39, 43, 
49, 51—53, 55, 56, 59, 60, 67, 73, 74, 
80, 81, 84, 85, 87, 89, 90, 92, 94, 95, 
97, 109, 124, 130, 137, 166, 173, 184, 
186, 197, 198. 

Ratlam—56, 87. 

Ratta—38. 

Rathika—9. 

Raushan-ud-daulah—17 2. 

Ravana—230, 232. 

Ravana Rajputs—10. 

Raya Mai (Maliarana)—50. 

Raya Mai (Rao)—66, 67. 

Rayapal—59. 

Rayapala (Chauhan)—32. 

Raya Singh (Rao)—75. 

Raya Singh ^son of M, Ajit)—129, 130, 
134, 135. 

Raya Singh (son of R, A mar Singh)—86. 
Raya Singh (son of R. Kalyan)—69, 70, 
77, 79, 80. 

Reddl—38. 

Renka—42, 49. 

Renkvala—42, 49. 

Richard 111,-126. 


Richard Cavendish — 195. 

Rinmal — 183. 

Ristika — 9. 

Roheda — 232, 214. 

Rohilkhand— 8. 

Romans—IS 
Ropi .— 205. 

Ropsi-— 205. 

Roshan-ud-daula — 147, 152. 

Rudrasena ( Swami )—13. 

Rudrasimha — 13. 

Rustam — 52, 98. 

Rustam Ali Khan — 119. 

Rustam Khan — 138, 141. 

s 

Sabarmati — 138, 140. 

Sachchhudra — 239. 

Sachiyaya — 74. 

Sadaka — 231, 233. 

Sadashiv Rao Bliau — 189. 

Sadi, Shekh — 97. 

Sadul (Kumpavat) — 74. 

Safshikan Khan — 89. 

Sagar — 228, 

Sagar (Mewar) — 76. 

Sah — 3 03. 

Sahajapala Chauhan — 32. 

Sahasrarjuna (Kalchuri) — 26. 

Sahib Qiran—97, 191. 

Sahilvada — 227, 228. 

Sailana — 56. 

Salabat Khan — 83, 84. 

Samand Kban — 200, 201. 

Samaugarh (d) — 17, 22. 

Samaoli — 69. 

Samarangana Sutradhara — 1, 237. 
Samarsimha ( Samarsi ) ( Maharaval ) — 
3, 30, 33. 

Sambha — 98, 159. 

Sambhar—8, 9, 55, 147, 152, 217, 221. 
Samsam-ud-daula — 120, 124, 129, 140, 
172. 

Samyogita — 30, 33, 34, 

Sanchor — 36, 56. 

Sanga (Brahman)—75. 

Sanga (Sangram Singh I), (Mabarajia) — 
50, 66, 185. 

Sangram Singh II ( Maharana ) -— 110^ 
112, 127. 
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Sanjan — 19, 25. 

Sankhala — 68, 69. i 

Sapadalaksha — 219. 

Sapada ( Saparda ) Lakshan — 6, 8. 

Saramad ( Raj-hai-Hindustan )_ 195 . 

Saran — 74. 

Sarang Khan— 59. 

Sarangpur — 185. 

Sarasvat Mandal — 220. 

Sarbuland Khan — 132, 136, 137, 140, 
144—152, 156, 160, 166, 172—174. 
Sardar Museum— 177, 208. 217. 
Sarunda — 179, 181. 

Sarvasukhiya Kothi — 223. 

Sarwad — 74. 

Sasa—231, 233. 

Sassanians — 8. 

Sassanian typed coins — 5. 

Satal (Rao) — 58 — 63. 

Satara — 159, 162, 166, 173. 

Satavahana — 48. 

Satyasena (Swami) — 12. 

Satya Vakya Kongunivarma Peramanadi 
— 19. 

Saumitri — 230. 

Saundaranand Mahakavya_ 11 , 47 . 

Saurashtra — 48. 

Savai Ram — 197, 198. 

Savai Singh /Pokaran) — 196. 

Savalakh —. 6, 9. 

Sayyad — 51, 70, 71, 73, 79, 81, 84, 

126* ^12^^^^ 

Sayyad Begh — 79. 

Scythians — 14 
Sehr-ul-mutakharin — 51. 

Sendhavadev — 224, 225. 

Serindia — 12. 

Set Maheth — 43, 44, 46. 

Seva — 98. 

Seven clans — 11. 

Shabaras — 237 
Shah (Sab) — 197, 198. 

Shah Aiam I, — 191, 

Shah Alam II, — 189—191, 195. 

Shahbaz Khan — 72, 73. 

Shah Jahan (Emperor) — 81, 82, 84. 87. 
91, 191. 

Shah Jahan II (Miihi-us-sunnat) _189. 

Shah Jahan II (fiafi-nd-daula) — 124. 


Shahjahanabad—179, 181, 192_ 194 . 

Shah Navaz Khan — 124 129. 

Shah Quli — 70, 77, 78. 

Shahu — 156, 158, 159, 165. 

Shahu Bhonsle — 82. 

Shah Zamari — 200, 201, 

Shaka coins — 13. 

Shakas — 5, 6, 12—14, 239, 240, 
Shakambhari — 8, 55, 57, 215, 216, 221 
Shambhuji II, — 159 
Shamsuddin — 43 
Shankaragand — 20. 

Sharfuddin — 67, 72. 

Shauchakhambha — 18 . 

Shekh — 139, 141. 

Shen-tu — 13 

Sher Shah — 50, 66, 68, 76. 

Sher Singh (Jaipur) — 125. 

Shihabuddia — 30, 33, 34! 

Shimal Khan — 71, 72, 77. 

Shimauli — 232 
Shimoga — 16, 25. 

Shiraz — 97. 

Shishodani —-92. 

Shiva — 35, 56. * 

Shivaji — 28, 98. 

Shivakupa — 212. 

Shivamar (Ganga) — 18. 

Shivdas — 70, 79. 

Shobhit — 232, 234. f 

Sholapur — 26. 

Shravana Belgola—20. 

Shri Bbavana — 24. 

Shridhar — 206, 207. 

Shri Harsha — 27. 

Shri Krishna — 40. 

Shrimal — 205, 207. 

Shripati — 39. 

Shripurusha — 16,17. 

Shrishail — 23. 

Shuddheshvara — 230, 233. 

Shudras — 2, 6, 15, 235, 238, 240. 

Shuja (Prince) — 82, 86, 91. 
Shuja-ud-daulah — 189, 191, 
Shuja-ul-molk — 200, 201. 

Sialkot — 83. 

Siddharaja — 212, 213. 

Siddheshvara — 205, 207. 

Siddhpur — 137. 

Sihaji (Rao) — 10, 29, 34 — 36, 43, 66. 
Siha Rao'ka-Kheda — 43. 
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gikkh — 199, 201. 

Simhala — 26. 

Sind — 8, 15. 

Sindh — 23. 

Sindha Bhupa — 23. * 

Sindhal — 58, 104, 108. 

Sindhia — 190, ^ 

Sindhu ^18. 

Smdhuraj — 210—212, 214. 
Sindhurajeshvara — 209, 210. 
Sindhurajpur — 212, 214. 

Singhi—196. 

Siriari — 70, 

Sirohi—74. 103, 107. 226, 229. 

Sirsa — 86. 

Sirur — 25. 

Sita — 230, 232, 233. 

Sitamau — 56. 

Siwalaks — 6,9. 

Siwana — 66, 67, 69—73, 76, 77, 79. 
Siyaka II,— 27. 

Skanda Purana — 9. 

Smith, V. A. — 2P, 21P. 

Sobhavat — 113. 

Sochharaja—212, 218. 

Sojat — 67, 68, 70, 74, 76, 77. 
Solanka(i)ni — 56. 

Solankis — 3, 4, 7, 9, 21, 22, 27, 28, 35, 
36, 39, 49, 55, 206, 212, 218. 
Somadeva — 26. 

Somasimha — 230, 231. 

Someshvara (Chauhan) — 29, 31. 
Someshvara (Paramar) — 212, 214. 
Somnath Temple — 35, 55. 

Sonag — 94. 

Sonagaras — 49. 

Sri (Shri) nagar — 240. 

Stambha (Raahtrakuta) — 18. 

Steel, Geo. — 85. 

Storia Do Mogor — 88, 93. 

Subhau Quli Khan — 70, 79. 

Snja — 70. 

Suja (Prince) — 91, 

Suja (Rao) — 58 — 63. 

Sujan Singh — 177. 

Sukh Raj — 70. 

Sulaiman — 27. 

Sultan — 125. 

Sultan Singh — 71. 

Sumatra — 12 

Sumer Singh (Maharaja) — • 52. 


Sundha — 35, 56, 

Surachand — 36, 56. 

Suraj Mai (Bard) — 92. 

Surana — 197, 198. 

Surat — 44, 145, 147, 150, 153. 

Surat Singh (M. Bikaner) — 196—198. 
Suryaravi — 206, 207. 

Suryavamshis — 2, 4, 20, 39—41, 43, 49. 
Suvamagiri — 49. 

Svayamvar — 30, 32. 

T 

Tailapa II, — 20, 27. 

Taimur — 201. 

Talegaon — 17, 23. 

Tana — 25. 

Tanaut — 212. 

Tanjore — 26. 

Tanka — 23. 

Tanukotta — 212, 214. 

Tarikh -i-Farishta — 50. 

Tarikh -i- Shah Shujai — 88. 

Tayyab Khan — 70, 79. 

Tazkirat -U3- Salatin - Chaghtaiya — 123, 
128. 

Tejapala—215, 216. 

Teli — 223 — 225. 

Telugu — 38. 

Ihakurs — 10. 

Ihaneshvara — 5. • 

Tibet (Northern) — 12. 

Tilwara — 102, 104, 108, 113. 

Timur (Taimur) — 97, 126, 191. 

Tod, J.— 29, 34, 36, 51, 56,81, 84,85, 
89, 90, 92,120—122, 125,126,183,184. 
Tonga — 52. 

Tonk — 197. 

Toq (k) bai — 70, 79. 

Torkhede — 24. 

Trans Gangetic India — 13. 

Travancore — 22. 

Travels in Mughul Empire — 88. 
Trilochanapala (Solanki) — 9, 38, 44, 
46, 49. 

Trimbak Rao Oabhade—154—156, 158, 
160, 162, 163, 165, 168, 171, 174, 176. 
Tripuri — 31. 

Trivendrum — 28. 

Trivishtapa — 12. 

Tuman Togh — 114, 117, 




Tanga (Raahtrakuta) —*46. 
Tungabhadra — 24. 

Tunvar — 29, 31, 32. 

Turk — 70, 79, Jll, 239, 240.' 
Turushka _ 215, 216, 232, 234, 240. 
Tuzuk -i- Jahangiri — 50. 


U 

Ubhaisingh — 127. 

Uda ( Panvar) — 155, 159, 168, 171, 
174, 175. 

Udaipur — 41, 78, 85, 92,104, 108, 110, 
112, 186, 196. 

Udaisingh I (Raua) — 125. 

Udaisingh II (Rana) — 52, 67, 76, ]85. 
Udayaditya (deva) — 27, 223—225. 
Udayapur—(Gwalior) — 27. 

Udayaraj—212, 213. 

Udayasimha (Chauhan) — 35, 36, 56. 
Udayasingh (Kumpavat) — 74. 

Udaysingh (i aja) — 64, 67, 69, 76, 80. 
Ugradamaka — 227, 228. 

Ugrasen (Kao) --75. 

Ujjain— 87, 3 47, 152. 

Uma (bai) — 168, 171, 175. 

Umar Shah-ka-Kuan — 217. 

Umar Shekh Shah — 191. 

Upamanyu — 231, 233. 

Usala — 212, 213. • 

Ushavadata — 240. 

Utpalaraja — 211, 212. 

Uttar Koeal — 44. 


V 

Vahamana Vaaudeva — 6, 8. 

Vaishali — 16. 

Vaishya — 2, 7, 235—238. 

Vajrata — 22. 

Vakpatiraja (Jalore) — 209, 210. 
Vakpatiraja (Malwa) — 209. 

Valabhi — 7 
Valana — 231, 233. 

Vallabha 17, 21, 22. 

Vallabharaja (Ohalukya) — 220, 221. 
Vamana — 206, 207. 

Vamsha Bhoskar — 92. 

Vana —231, 233. 

Vanamalinath — 221. 


Vanoo — 135. 

Vappuka — 19, 20. 

Vaqayat - i • Alamgiri — 88. 

Varanichi—5. 

Valrdhaman (Purohit) — 137, 140 145 

149, 155, 158, 163, 164. 

Vareja — 168, 170. 

Valid — 129. ^ 

Varna — 2, 8, 15, 235, 237—239/^ ' 
Vasantgarb — 212. 

Vashishtha — 3, 209—211, 213, 227, 

230, 232, 233. 

V<'‘8tupal Charitra —39. 

Vasudeva (Chahman) — 6, &. 

Vasudeva (Kushan) — 14, 

Vatapadraka — 172. 

Vatapi — 16, 21, 22. 

Vatsaraja (Padihara) — 24. 

Veda Vyaa — 235. 

Vena — 24. 

Vengi — 16, 24, 25. 

Vigrahapala (Badayun) — 42. 

Vigrahapala (Pal) — 46, 

Vigraharaja II, — 219. 

Vigraharaja VI, — 31. 

Vihala — 232, 234. 

Vijayachandra — 31. 

Vijaya (Vaija) ditya — 230, 232, 234. 
Vijayadifcya II (of Vengi)—24. 

Vijayapala — 29, 31. 

Vijayasingh (Maharaja) — 186, 187. 
Vijjala — 209, 210. 

Vijnaneshvara — 46. 

Vikrama (Bika) — 62 

Vikrama (the famous Paramara ruler)_3, 

218, 220, 221. 

Vikramaditya II (Solanki) — 21. 
Vikraraaditya VI (Solanki) — 4. 
Vikramankadeva Charitra — 4, 27, 39. 
Vimala — 212. 

Vindhyachala—24, 25. 

Vinkaka — 231. 233. 

Vira Chandra — 30, 32. 

Virapala — 232, 234. 

Viravinod — 92, 185. 

Visala (Paramara) — 209, 210. 

Visala (son of Bahadadeva) — 282, 234. 
Visaladeva IV (Chanhana) — 4, 31, 39.* 
Visal Ugradamaka —227, 228. 
Vishvamitra— 3, 209, 210, 237. 

Vrishala — 6, 13. 

Vmvasak — 224, 226. 
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W 


Warid — 125. 

Warren Hastings — 190. 

Western .Chalukyaa — 16, 21, 22. 
William Irvine— 119, 122—128, 173. 
Wukhat Singh — 127. 

Y 

Yadava (Yaduvamshi) — 20. 30, 32, 40, 
41. 

Yadgar Khan—167—169, 171. 
Yashahpala (Pratihara) —44. 

Yashastilak Champu—26. 

Yashodeva—212, 214. 

Yashovigraha—42, 46. 

Yavanas—5, 6, 13, 240. 

Yoe-Chis—239. 

Yuan Chwang—13. 

Yuvarajadeva II,—4. 

z 


Zaman Shah—121. 

ZauUstan—6. 

Zubdah-Ka jha-i-Hindu stan—195. 
Zulfikar Jang—61. 
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§L 

ERRATA. 


Page 

Line 

Incorrect 

Correct 

III 

30 

Nagabhat I 

Nagabhat II 

VI ‘ 

18 

Trivendrum 

Travancore 

VII 

18 



XVI 

5 

has... assassins 

had. .. .the assassins 

XXII 

1 

address 

addresses 

XXXIII 

24 

500 

5,000 

XXXVII 

25 

Deccan 

the Deccan 

XLI 

36 

in 

for 

XLIV 

1 

charge 

the charge 

LI 

3 

in 

as 

LXI 

6 

The Prince 

Prince 

LXI 

18 

Further 

(delete) 

LXIII 

23 

sum 

a sum < 

6 

16-17 

Kshartriyas 

Kshatriyas 

7 

8& 14 

Kannauj 

Kanaiij 

7 

44 

no ther 

another 

10 

26 

Sixth 

fourth 

34 

30 

Jayachandrai 

Jayachandra 

34 

30 

Writes:— 

Writes?: — 

50 

1 

second 

other 

56 

4 

( 1173 A. D. )i 

( 1173 A. D. ) 

56 

5 

inscription 

inscription’ 

67 

9 

Dundada 

Dunada 

67 

31 

Rao 

the Rao 

71 

3 

resented 

enraged 

74 

12 

Emperor^ 

the Emperor** 

75 

8 

in 

under 

75 

16 

Maharana 

the Maharana 

76 

11 

three 

five 

81 

34 

chapter 1 

chapter 2 

83 

41 

anmity 

enmity 

95 

33 

both in this 

both this 
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§L. 


Page 

Line 

Incoi'rect 

Correct 

99 

13 

sow 

show 

105 

10 

•fUT 

gsif 

117 

15 

a great rank 

a special flag. 

141 

1 

Fort, occupied 

Fort and occupied 

149 

21 

under this head 

(delete) 

155 

25 



155 

27 

dtirhr 

^5ir»T 

156 

29 

— 

slntr— 

160 

8 

will also be brought might also come 

170 

11 

by command 

This is our command 

173 

4 

by the 

on the 

173 

27 

bright 

dark 

174 

20 

latter 

later 

175 

27 

Conquerred 

Conquered 

184 

2 

selter 

shelter 

184 

25 

Rao 

Ravat 

186 

18 

Maharaja 

Maharana - 

190 

31 

Sindhiain 

Sindhia 

193 

24 



193 

26 



193 

33 

yyci 

aiJ'j 

196 

26 

Mirkhan 

Amirkhan 

199 

2 

the Maharaja 

Maharaja 

205 

2 

1059 

1069 (Because the lunar 
eclipse falls in Magh of 
this year. According 
to this, the date will be 
29th Jan\iary 1013A D). 

206 

31 

Kumarapala I 

Bhimadeva I 

209 

25 

^) g irflt ?:riqr ttsit 

215 

21-22 

Shakambari 

(Chauhana) 

Shakambhari-Chauhana 

217 

25 

Through 

Though 

217 

27 

after the birth 

of 


his son Mahipal, (delete) 


VIQWi®’ 
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Page 

Line 

Incorrect 

Correct 

218 

1 

Kirtipala and Ku- 




marpala, i. e. 

(delete) 

210 

7 

by the Solanki 

by Solanki 

220 

9 



225 

3 

Sanvat 

Samvat 

227 

13 

Hathaladi 

Hatadali 

230 

12 

belies 

bellies 

234 

18 

grant 

grants 

235 

8 

of three 

of the three 

238 

20 




Page Column Line Incorrect 


243 

II 

18-19 

XXXVIII XLIII 

XXXVIII-XLIII 

243 

II 

33 

LX 

LXIV 

246 

I 

26-27 

XLV,I-XLVIII, 

XLIX-LXIV 

XLVI-LXIV, 

246 

II 

12 

Kambaksh 

Kambakhsh 

255 

II 

27 

Chara 

Chaora 

255 

II 

48 

1,56 

156 

257 

II 

29 

Govind Das 

Goyand Das 

258 

I 

17 

104 

140 

260 

II 

12 

Khsatriyas 

Kshatriyas 

261 

II 

37 

62 

66 

262 

II 

19 

158-174 

158,174 



